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The Mass Media in Los Angeles 
Since the Rise of Television 


BY PAUL T. SCOTT 


While the national trend in daily newspaper circulation is still 
upward, the circulation of highly competitive metropolitan pa- 
pers—especially those stressing entertainment—seems to have 
been adversely affected by TV and higher prices. The author is 
associate professor of journalism at Los Angeles State College. 





@ FOR THE FIRST FOUR OF THE LAST 
five years the circulation curve of the 
largest metropolitan newspapers in the 
United States has trended generally 
downward. Only during the last year 
have circulation gains been in the cards 
for the metropolitan newspapers in 
America’s five largest cities—New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia and Detroit. 

With the rise of television, the adver- 
tiser’s dollar must now be spread among 
four mass media instead of three. Dur- 
ing 1952, for exampie, a greater per- 
centage of the national advertiser’s dol- 
lar was spent with television than with 
radio. Television extended its lead over 
radio in 1953, while newspapers and 
magazines generally held their own in 
the advertising revenue struggle.’ Ger- 
ald and Ecklund? in their article on the 


3 Printers’ Ink estimates, Jan. 22, 1954, p. 42. 

23. Edward Gerald and George N. Ecklund, 
“Probable Effects of Television on Income of 
Other Media,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 29:385- 
395 (Fall 1952). 


probable effect of television on the in- 
come of other media predicted that tele- 
vision would make its advertising reve- 
nue gains largely at the expense of other 
media than newspapers and magazines. 
Their study is predicated on the suppo- 
sition that the nation’s advertising bill 
will continue to be slightly plus or mi- 
nus three per cent of disposable income. 

The purpose of this paper is not to 
discuss primarily the struggle for the 
advertising dollar. Rather it is to gain 
an overview of the competitive situ- 
ation among the mass media with spe- 
cial attention to the impact of television 
upon newspapers in the world’s fastest 
growing metropolitan area. In Los An- 
geles County, if anywhere it seems, the 
media all should be thriving with the 
phenomenal prosperity of the region. 

It is desirable first to look at national 
trends in metropolitan newspaper circu- 
lation before focusing the camera lens 
upon Los Angeles. 

The circulation of New York City’s 
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seven dailies dropped from a total of 
5,566 (figures in thousands) on Septem- 
ber 30, 1949 to a total of 5,413 on Sep- 
tember 30, 1953, with only three papers 
showing increases during the last year: 
the Mirror, the Post and the Times 
(ABC figures from Editor & Publisher 
International Yearbook). 

During the same five years, Chicago’s 
four metropolitan newspapers dropped 
from 2,623 to 2,514, with only the Trib- 
une showing a circulation loss in the 
last year. The point may be considered 
here that the larger the circulation of 
metropolitan newspapers such as the 
Chicago Tribune and the New York 
Daily News, the more vulnerable is that 
circulation in competition with the “en- 
tertainment” media. Raymond B. Nixon 
in his article “Trends in Daily News- 
paper Ownership since 1945”* men- 
tions two new dailies started since 1941 
in cities of more than 200,000 popula- 
tion; and only one of these, the Los An- 
geles Mirror, is now in existence. In 
contrast, he calls a death roll of distin- 
guished names of metropolitan news- 
papers which have been suspended or 
merged since World War II. 

Since total daily newspaper circula- 
tion has increased during this period of 
metropolitan decline, it seems clear that 
smaller dailies in smaller cities—especi- 
ally those in non-competitive situations 
—are more fortunate from a circulation 
standpoint than their big city cousins 
which publish Sunday newspapers stress- 
ing entertainment. 

Detroit's three newspapers decreased 
from a total circulation of 1,299 (in 
thousands) to 1,253 during the last five 
years. Not a single newspaper showed 
an increase for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1953. 

Philadelphia’s 


total metropolitan 
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newspaper circulation dropped from 
1,532 to 1,519 during the last five years, 
but all three papers showed increases 
for 1953. 

Publishing costs have mounted, and 
many publishers have been forced to 
collect increased revenue from both the 
advertiser and subscriber. In New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, weekday 
copies still sell for five cents or less. 
Detroit has gone to seven cents for the 
single copy and has increased the 
weekly rate to 60 cents, the highest 
weekly rate among the five largest cit- 
ies. Los Angeles remains the only one of 
the first five cities to charge 10 cents a 
copy for a weekday issue. But these 
higher prices, along with the time as 
well as money consumed by television, 
undoubtedly have been a factor in re- 
ducing the number of competitive pa- 
pers which the reader is willing to buy. 


t@ LET US NOW FOCUS THE CAMERA 
upon the rather complex media situa- 
tion in Los Angeles County. During the 
last five years, with an average of 400 
to 500 new persons a day settling in 
this region, have the five metropolitan 
newspapers lost or gained ground in the 
circulation race? Los Angeles has three 
morning and two evening newspapers, 
although for more than four of the five 
years under consideration, the Daily 
News, now morning, was published in 
the evening. 

From Table 1 it may be seen that the 
Los Angeles metropolitan circulations, 
with two exceptions, the Mirror and the 
Times, follow the downward trend of 
the other large-city dailies, for the first 
four of the last five years. The Los An- 
geles circulation picture has been com- 
plicated by the following factors: 

1. Entrance of the Mirror, breezy 
tabloid owned by the Times-Mirror 
Publishing Company, into the highly 
competitive Los Angeles field in Octo- 
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TABLE | 
Los Angeles Metropolitan Circulations 1950-54 





Newspaper 


1950 


1951 1952 1953 1954 





Herald & Express 
Mirror 


(in thousands) 
349 
335 
215 
309 
399 


1507 


351 
335 
184 
244 
393 


1507 


323 
295 
212 
189 
391 


324 
302 
251 
183 
396 


1410 1456 





ber 1948 at five cents, filling a position 
just vacated when the other four dailies 
went to seven cents. The Mirror has 
been able to lean happily upon its sensa- 
tionally prosperous, conservative-Repub- 
lican mother, the Times, and the U. S. 
tax laws to underwrite its initial losses. 
On October 1, 1951 when the Examin- 
er, Herald & Express, News and Times 
upped their news-stand price to 10 
cents, the highest among the five largest 
cities,* the Mirror stepped into the va- 
cated seven-cent field. It became a 
standard sized eight-column newspaper 
on February 10, 1954 but kept its sev- 
en-cent price. On the same day, the 
Herald & Express dropped to seven 
cents, leaving the Times and Examiner 
the only 10 cent papers in the county. 


2. In April 1953 the Daily News, a 
six column tabloid, only liberal Demo- 
cratic newspaper in the city, went from 
evening to morning publication and cut 
its newsstand price to seven cents. On 
December 24, 1953 Clinton D. McKin- 
non, San Diego publisher, bought con- 
trol of the News from Robert Smith 
and Stockholders’ Publishing Company. 
Ex-Democratic Congressman McKin- 


*Time magazine in its press section, March 9, 
1953, said that 141 U. S. dailies then sold for 
more than five cents, with 26 selling as high as ten 
cents. In the United States, Canada, Hawaii and 
Alaska, 515 dailies raised their price during 1952 
and 54 “permanently” lost readers. 


non, defeated in his race for the Senate 
by William Knowland in 1952, has 
shown revolutionary fervor by cheer- 
fully admitting his problem of red ink 
with the News. He announces the News 
will need “50,000 more subscribers to 
turn the corner from red ink to black.” 

3. Rapid growth of the smaller sub- 
urban daily newspapers. Although the 
Los Angeles city limits enclose 450 
square miles, Los Angeles County con- 
tains 4,083 square miles, much of it 
densely populated suburbs. The city 
spreads out, rather than up. Without 
their own thriving local dailies, the sub- 
urban centers probably would boost the 
circulation of the city papers. One of 
the Los Angeles newspapers recently 
ran a survey of circulation and reader- 
ship in the newly developed tracts and 
found that 15 per cent of those living 
in these areas do not buy any daily 
newspaper. Now 22 smaller dailies seem 
to be prospering with a total circulation 
of more than 450,000. The five city 
dailies had a total of 1,410,000, and all 
dailies in Los Angeles County showed 
1,861,650 on September 30, 1952. 

4. Rapid growth of television cover- 
age in Los Angeles County and the six 
other counties in this signal area. Leon- 
ard Kent, chief statistician, and Dik 
Twedt,® research associate of Needham, 


5 Printers’ Ink, Jan. 23, 1953. 
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Louis, and Brorby, Inc., Chicago, 
placed the projected Los Angeles televi- 
sion coverage at 95 percent in January 
1954. They estimated more than a year 
ago that four out of five American fam- 
ilies would own television sets by early 
1954, a figure now considered optimis- 
tic. With increase in total coverage will 
come a decrease in the unit cost of 
reaching each family. However, by 
1955, say Kent and Twedt, the time 
cost alone for keeping a television show 
on the air will have increased by 50 
percent. Presuming the validity of the 
time cost estimates, the indications are 
that the older media will give up an 
even larger percentage of the dispos- 
able income than they do now. 


5. Decline of the Hollywood motion 
picture industry with closing of many 
motion picture theaters and a shifting 
of actors and technicians to the new 
medium. 


6. Tendency of the 14,000 monthly 
average of newly arrived “immigrants” 
to settle in the suburbs and for the pop- 
ulation in the older areas of the city to 
move to the new suburbs and commute 
to work in the downtown areas. 


¥@ TO UNDERSTAND THESE FACTORS 
more fully, let us look at the population 
growth figures for the last five years. 
The statistics in Table 2 were furnished 
by the conservative Los Angeles County 
Regional Planning Commission except 
for the 1950 figure which is the official 
census. 


TABLE 2 


Population Growth of Los Angeles 
County, 1949-1954 


SOP SIM ins Secee ds 3,952,660 
1950 (April) 
1951 (Jan.) 
1952 (Jan.) 
1953 (Jan.) 4,581,208 
Se SGD icin cwnw ibe 4,806,633 


4,222,886 
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Most long-term projected estimates 
state that the population of the Los An- 
geles metropolitan area will reach six 
million by 1960, a figure which will 
probably make it the second largest 
urban area in the United States. 

In spite of the rapid population 
growth of Los Angeles County, it has 
been shown that the total circulation of 
the five metropolitan newspapers gener- 
ally trended downward during the first 
four of the last five years. Has radio 
responded similarly during these years 
of the rapid expansion of television? 
The figures in Table 3 were furnished 
by the Southern California Broadcast- 
ers’ Association: 


TABLE 3 
Number of Radio Homes in Los 
Angeles County 


January 
1,286,452 


oe OEIC PLES 1,510,065 
os ey es ere 1,594,383 


Statistics for the total number of all 
radio sets in Los Angeles County were 
more difficult for the Southern Califor- 
nia Broadcasters’ Association to deter- 
mine, but the figures were finally com- 
puted for two years: 1951, 3,868,707 
sets; 1953, 5,296,371 sets. 

From these figures it is easy to see 
the growth in the number of radio 
homes, keeping pace percentagewise 
with the population increase, and an ex- 
tremely rapid growth in the number of 
“gadget” radios for the car, the beach, 
for awaking in the morning, etc. Sev- 
enty percent of Los Angeles’ 1,997,691 
automobiles (Dec. 1952) were equip- 
ped with radios. Los Angeles shows an 
average of more than three radio sets 
per family. 

The number of commercial radio sta- 
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tions in Los Angeles County has in- 
creased in the last three years. In 1950 
there were 21 commercial and two edu- 
cational stations in the county. In a 
figure released January 8, 1954 by the 
American Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Broadcasters’ Association, the 
area is found to have 24 commercial 
stations, two educational stations and 
one experimental station, making a to- 
tal of 27. 

H. L. Hoffman, president of Hoffman 
Radio Corporation, offers this comment 
about the effect of television upon the 
radio industry: “Radio of the future 
will become the bargain basement for 
the national advertiser where his dollar 
will buy as much advertising as it will 
on any other mass medium.” 

What has happened to the motion 
picture theaters in Los Angeles during 
the last five years of the transcendency 
of television? A perusal of the number 
of licenses for the theaters, issued from 
the Los Angeles city clerk’s office, will 
confirm the fact that the conventional 
type of theater has been closing its 
doors and that the construction of new 
theaters has not kept pace with the pop- 
ulation growth: 


TABLE 4 


Los Angeles Theater Licenses Issued 
Annually, 1949-1953 
(Office of City Clerk) 
July 1949-July 1950 
July 1950-July 1951 
July 1951-July 1952 
July 1952-July 1953 


@ Now A LOOK AT THE NEW MASS 
medium which has flourished with very 
favorable telecasting facilities from Mt. 
Wilson, covering the Los Angeles basin 
and the seven-county signal area com- 
prised of Los Angeles, Kern, Riverside, 
Orange, San Bernardino, Santa Barbara 
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and Ventura counties. Most statistics on 
television are difficult to compile and 
more difficult to assess. No figure will 
stand still long enough for a statistician 
to take a good look at it. 


Substantially the figures on the growth 
of television furnished by CBS, NBC 
and Coffin, Cooper and Clay, Inc. 
(West Coast representatives of the 
American Research Bureau) agree. 
Roger Cooper, of Coffin, Cooper and 
Clay, submits the following data: ¢® 


TABLE 5 


Number of Television Sets in Homes 
in Los Angeles Area 


Number 
of Sets 


Counties 

Los Angeles, Orange.... 
Los Angeles, Orange.... 
Los Angeles, Orange... . 
Los Angeles, Orange, 
Riverside, San Bernardino, 
Ventura 

Los Angeles, Orange, 
Riverside, San Bernardino, 
WOE: ev cccvseuraoecs 1,515,000 


235,000 
627,700 
876,900 


On New Year’s Day 1954 Mr. Coop- 
er conducted a telephone survey be- 
tween 9:30 and 10:30 a. m. to deter- 
mine the number of televiewers for the 
Tournament of Roses parade. He esti- 
mated that 3,500,000 persons in the 
seven-county signal area were watching 
the parade over the six channels. (A 
wag would add, though Mr. Cooper did 
not, that everyone else was in the pa- 
rade or standing along the sidelines.) 
The American Research Bureau further 
reported that 67.6 percent of Los An- 


* The Electric League of Los Angeles, basing its 
figures on a survey of 27 local manufacturers and 
distributors, says that 17,745 new television sets 
were bought in February 1954 in the seven coun- 
ties: Kern, Orange, Riverside, Ventura, San Ber- 
nardino, Santa Barbara and Los Angeles. Total 
sets in these seven counties numbered 1,793,763, 
making this the second largest television market 
in the world. 
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geles television family sets were tuned 
to the parade. 

Examine the statistics as one will, 
the growth of television in the Los An- 
geles area has been phenomenal. The 
figures may be expected to level off 
near the saturation point more rapidly 
than those for the nation as a whole. 

Los Angeles has eight television out- 
lets, two of which are affiliated with 
newspapers. KTTV, Channel 11, is 
owned by the Times-Mirror Publishing 
Company; and KCOP, Channel 13, was 
recently purchased from the New York 
Post by the Copley Publications. Other 
stations are the ABC outlet, KABC, 
channel 7; KHJ, Channel 9, Don Lee; 
KNBH, Channel 4, which is the NBC 
outlet; KNXT, Channel 2, owned by 
CBS; and KTLA, Channel 5, owned by 
Paramount Television Productions, Inc., 
a subsidiary of Paramount Pictures. 


The one educational television station 
which has reached the operating stage 
is endowed by the Allan Hancock 
Foundation of the University of South- 
ern California and is assigned to Chan- 
nel 28. Without conversion to UHF, 
Los Angeles sets cannot pick up its 
programs. 

Los Angeles is not a center for the 
publication of magazines of national 
circulation. However, the yellow pages 
of the January 1954 telephone book list 
586 phones assigned to publishers of 
industrial and trade magazines. No at- 
tempt was made to iind out whether ad- 
vertising and circulation trends in these 
magazines were up or down because 
nearly all are heavily subsidized by the 
firms or industries which they represent. 
Moreover, they are hardly in competi- 
tion with the mass media. 

Theodore F. Mueller, publisher of 
Newsweek, while in Los Angeles during 
the summer of 1953 to inaugurate the 
West Coast printing of 250,000 copies 
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of his magazine, stated that television 
has helped news magazines’ circulation 
and readership. 

Circulation figures for Life magazine 
for the last five years indicate little 
trouble from competition with television 
except for 1951 when a decrease of 
41,000 was indicated. Life’s circulation 
increased from 5,323,500 in 1949 to 
5,472,580 in 1953. 

Saturday Evening Post and Time ap- 
parently do not show any adverse ef- 
fects, circulation-wise, from the new 
medium, but ex-president Clarence E. 
Stouch of Crowell-Collier has blamed 
television for the 20 percent decline in 
Collier's advertising lineage between 
1952 and 1953. Mr. Stouch has now 
become chairman of the board for 
Crowell-Collier, and Collier's switched 
to bi-weekly publication in August 
1953. 

Hearst’s Cosmopolitan in 1953 re- 
ported a drop in circulation from the 
2,000,000 once guaranteed to adver- 
tisers to 700,000, the new guarantee, 
and a reduction in its advertising rate 
from $5,000 a page to $2,100. No com- 
ment from Cosmopolitan’s publisher 
was made as to how much, if any, of 
his magazine’s difficulties are attributed 
to television. But it should be noted that 
Cosmopolitan emphasizes entertainment 
more than the other magazines named. 


(4 TO CONCLUDE THIS BRIEF REPORT ON 
the complex media situation in the Los 
Angeles area and its relationship to na- 
tional trends, the following generaliza- 
tions are offered: 


1. Metropolitan newspaper circula- 
tions in Los Angeles County in four of 
the last five years seemed to be ad- 
versely affected by: 


a. The rapid rise of television. 
b. The increase in single copy price 
(Continued on Page 192) 
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W} ALTHOUGH STUDIES OF SIZE AND EF- 
ficiency in newspaper publishing have 
been undertaken on several occasions,* 
the effect of cross channel affiliation on 
operating costs is still very much virgin 
territory. And this notwithstanding ma- 
jor policy decisions the Federal Com- 
munications Commission already has 
made on the newspaper ownership of 
radio and television stations and on the 
merger of a large theater chain with a 
radio-TV network. 

In a way, to be sure, it is not sur- 
prising. For in the economy at large 
also, despite economic theories of mul- 
tiple product firms, most empirical 
work on size and efficiency has been 
limited so far to horizontal combina- 
tions, vertical integrations and internal 
growth.” This is true despite the grow- 
ing trend toward mergers between firms 
producing different products. 

Research in this area is therefore of 


1 See Neil Borden, Revenues and Expenses of 
Newspaper Publishers in 1941 (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1946), especially p. 23; 
J. G. Simon, “Local Monopoly in the Daily 
Newspaper Industry,” Yale Law Journal (June 
1952), pp. 974-6 and footnotes; J. R. Malone, 


“Economic-Technological Eases for Newspaper 
Diversity,”” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 28:315 (Sum- 
mer 1951). 

?For example, see A. D. H. Kaplan, Small 
Business; Its Place and Problems (New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1948), ch. 5. 


concern to students both of communi- 
cations and of anti-trust policy in 
general. 

In a recent study, the writer sought 
to appraise the social and economic 
consequences of FCC’s policy to dis- 
courage cross channel affiliations in 
radio and TV.* When our investigation 
began late in 1949, some 22.6 percent 
of standard stations, 36.8 percent of 
FM and 42 percent of television outlets 
had newspaper affiliations. Since then 
the proportion of stations with affilia- 
tions has declined slightly in each case, 
although the absolute number of news- 
paper-affiliated TV outlets has risen 
sharply. (See Table 1.) 

Among other thirgs, we prepared 
and distributed a questionnaire on joint 
costs, studied relevant secondary mater- 
ials carefully and also devised several 
Statistical tests to check further the ex- 
istence of economies or diseconomies 
resulting from cross channel affiliations. 


SURVEY OF JOINT ENTERPRISES 
The questionnaire on costs was sent 
to 60 of the 400 joint newspaper-radio 


® See the writer’s Cross Channel Ownership of 
Mass Media: A Study in Social Valuation (Co- 
lumbia University Microfilms, 1953), especially 
chapters 4 and 5. 
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TABLE | 


Number of AM, FM and TV Stations with Newspaper Affiliation, 
January |, 1950 and January |, 1954 





AM 


Total Newspaper %o 
Stations Affiliates 


Total Newspaper % 
Stations Affiliates 


FM TV 


Total Newspaper % 
Stations Affiliates 





Jan. 11,1950 2086 
Jan. 1,1954 2521 


472 
469 


22.6 
18.6 


743 
560 


273 36.8 97 41 
183 32.7 356 130 


42.0 
36.5 





Source: Newspaper affiliations computed by author from lists published in Broadcasting Yearbook, 
1950 and 1954; Telecasting Yearbook, 1954. Total stations from Broadcasting Magazine. Figures are 
for stations “on the air.” Affiliations include minority as well as majority control. 


enterprises then operating, many of 
which owned FM and TV as well as 
standard broadcast stations. We chose 
enterprises where publishers had oper- 
ated radio or TV stations for some time, 
in the belief that the older the venture 
the more likely were its operations to 
be fully integrated. Economies, if any 
accrued, would have had ample time to 
show themselves. Some attempt was 
made to make the sample representa- 
tive with respect to class-power of sta- 
tions and, although no special attention 
was paid to location, returns actually 
were received from 18 states.* 
Interviews also were conducted with 
several publishers who once had run 
radio stations and with consultants to, 
and executives of, motion picture com- 
panies and theater chains. In the ac- 
count that follows we shall try to inte- 
grate, where appropriate, results ob- 
tained from correspondence, interviews 
and relevant secondary materials, with 
those from the questionnaire itself. 
Joint Management. No significant 
management economies seem to result 
from affiliation because the jobs of di- 
recting newspapers and radio or TV sta- 
tions are markedly different. Publisher 
and station owner, for example, both 
face labor problems, buy raw materials, 
process and distribute a journalistic 


* Ibid., Appendix A. 


product. But buying newsprint, oversee- 
ing newspaper news-editorial staffs and 
contracting for trucking-newsstand fa- 
cilities, bear little resemblance to the 
station owner’s problem of keeping on 
the right side of the FCC, maintaining 
elaborate electrical equipment or over- 
seeing radio features and newscasting.® 
Joint management of aural and print- 
ed media is apparently difficult because 
of their different appeals. For example, 
newspapers allow readers to fix their 
own speed, skip, reread, consider at 
length, evaluate and interpret the text. 
They can read when they wish, comb 
in detail what interests them and ignore 
the rest. On the other hand, radio 
highlights fewer issues, can be heard 
free of cost with a minimum effort and 
gives the listener a sense of “intimate 
participation.” Similar contrasts seem to 
hold between newspapers and television. 
Again the newspaper’s permanent rec- 
ord contrasts sharply with TV’s ephem- 
eral message. The audiences, moreover, 
are small disconnected groups of view- 
ers, on the one hand, and single indi- 
viduals, reading alone, on the other. 
Analogous difficulties apparently arise 
when movie producers and theater 
owners operate TV stations. Producing, 


®See FCC, Docket 6051, pp. 164-5, 2362-80. 
*See Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Radio and the Printed 


Page (New York: 
1940), ch. 4. 


Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
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buying or exhibiting films for large the- 

ater audiences committed to a two-or 
three-hour show—out to “do the town” 
—trequires certain techniques, knowl- 
edge and abilities. It is quite another 
job to do these things for disconnected 
groups watching TV at home, where 
distractions are many and where the 
screen itself is so small as to present 
problems of its own. Theater entertain- 
ment, for one, can “indulge in changes 
of pace and in subtle characterizations” 
just because it plays to larger group 
audiences committed to stay.?’ When 
home TV develops its own techniques, 
they may well be different techniques 
—not the same things the movies can 
do better. Indeed some movie produc- 
ers are reluctant to undertake exclusive 
work for home TV sets because they 
feel unqualified—a new technique must 
be developed.* The difference in finan- 
cial organization between movies and 
radio-television may further minimize 
the carry-over on an executive level, 
one being a box-office medium and the 
other relying on advertising. 


Despite the fact that newspapers and 
facsimile—the electronic newspaper— 
both produce permanent records of cur- 
rent news and comment, future joint 
enterprises (there are no facsimile 
papers operating commercially at pres- 
ent) may well encounter problems simi- 
lar to those already discussed. Similari- 
ties in gathering, writing, editing and 
displaying the news, to be sure, might 
result in savings to some extent. But, 
on the other hand, facsimile is produced 
at radio stations with no need for the 
publisher’s giant presses; it is distributed 


™From a speech by Robert O’Brien, Secretary- 
Treasurer of United Paramount Theaters, June 27, 
1950; see also C. A. Siepmann, Radio, Television 
and Society (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1950), pp. 346-8. 

8 Differences in the two kinds of films are noted 
in FCC, mimeo 83222 (Report on the United 
Paramount case et al.), Nov. 12, 1952, pp. 101-2. 
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by electrical impulse to the recipient's 
set, not by truck, railroad, airplane and 
newsboy. Perhaps more important— 
facsimile’s form and content differ con- 
siderably from the newspaper’s, requir- 
ing different training and abilities.° 

The greatest carry-over between me- 
dia seems to come where standard 
broadcasters (AM radio) operate TV 
stations. Here the audiences are virtu- 
ally identical—small groups at home. 
Moreover, contents are similar: news, 
drama, music, sports, etc. Both media 
are also highly “contemporaneous”: the 
audience knows that many events seen 
or heard are actually happening at the 
time. Nonetheless there are important 
differences in appeal, making joint 
management difficult. TV demands a 
greater degree of attention than radio— 
which is especially important in the case 
of motorists and housewives. Hearing 
without seeing, moreover, may have 
compensatory charms among those of 
fertile imagination.'° 

In conclusion, it should be said that, 
notwithstanding the coordination diffi- 
culties noted, most joint enterprises ex- 
amined believed there was some limited 
advantage in having top-level business 
executives available on an informal, 
consultative basis in determining over- 
all policy. 

Joint Production. So far as joint pro- 
duction costs are concerned, only neg- 
ligible savings seem to appear in pre- 
paring the content of different media, 
because the techniques of writing, pro- 


*For example, experimental facsimile suggests 
that the medium will be most effective in supple- 
menting aural and visual broadcast fare simulta- 
neously. Charts, maps, comic strips, background 
materials for concerts, etc., transmitted by fac- 
simile, may bolster and enrich radio and TV pro- 
grams. Newspaper experience and newspaper per- 
sonnel, while helpful in the early stages of devel- 
opment, would seem ultimately to be of limited 
usefulness. 

See Rudolph Arnheim, Radio (London: Fa- 
ber and Faber, 1936), pp. 103-203. 

See also FCC mimeo 83222, p. 98. 
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gramming, etc., are quite different.’? Of 
course, there might be economies in two 
enterprises sharing a single local news 
staff. Yet, on the other hand, news- 
papers and radio-TV stations must sub- 
scribe to news services separately and 
the combined costs are no less than if 
they were separately owned. Rules of 
the different news services preclude any 
other arrangement. In some instances 
joint enterprises make limited use of 
newspaper features as radio script ma- 
terial, or present a correspondent as a 
TV feature. But additional fees are gen- 
erally paid. Only in rare instances where 
no extra compensation is involved 
would there be some minor saving. 

With movie theaters, one might ex- 
pect savings in the joint buying of films 
for theater exhibition and for television. 
But even aside from FCC’s objections 
to such a practice, the distinct charac- 
teristics of these films seem to preclude 
substantial economies.'* 


Nonetheless movie or newspaper ex- 
perience may enrich TV programming 
and presentation in a general way, es- 
pecially in the early stages of develop- 
ment.** 

Joint Marketing. In marketing costs, 
again only negligible savings appear. We 
found no joint solicitation of advertis- 
ing. Joint selling of radio-TV time and 
newspaper space to advertisers is ap- 
parently considered bad business prac- 
tice and is discouraged by FCC, per- 
haps because of the unfair competitive 
advantage it might give to affiliated sta- 
tions and to their newspaper owners. 
In this sense our survey supports FCC’s 
study of joint marketing nine years ear- 
lier.15 Minor savings may arise, how- 


%2 This is because of the different appeals of 
different media, as already noted. 

18 See FCC mimeo 83222, pp. 97, 101-2. 

“4 For example, see FCC mimeo 83222, pp. 61-2, 
88-9, 96-8. 

% See FCC, Docket 6051, exhibits 392, 411. 
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ever, from the use of common market 
data by different media. 


Promotion. Most newspapers and 
movie concerns found the main value 
of a radio or TV station to be promo- 
tional. They know exactly what they 
want from the electronic media and can 
effect close cooperation between staffs 
in promotional campaigns. Radio-TV 
plugs and bulletins, for instance, are 
used to stimulate newspaper circulation; 
sympathetic mews coverage of the 
radio-TV station may enhance its pres- 
tige. Similarly, effective use of “trailers” 
—film shorts giving “coming attrac- 
tions” over TV—have stimulated movie 
attendance.** 


Miscellaneous. There are also minor 
savings from functional specialization 
and reduced staff after affiliation.‘’ The 
station would have access to the news- 
paper’s or theater owner’s legal, ac- 
counting and other “expertise.” The 
gains of specializing in different depart- 


ments, however, would probably not 
occur. The jump, for example, from 
general newspaper reporter to radio 
script writer is much greater than the 
jump to a newspaper specialist in 
sports, theater, labor, etc. Savings of 
this kind are more likely in horizontal 
combinations (where two newspapers 
merge) than in cross channel associa- 
tions. 


Other minor economies may arise 
from the spreading of research costs 
over greater output, the lower cost of 
bank credit per dollar loan for joint 
enterprises, and the more effective utili- 
zation of plant space and equipment. 


48 See Martin Codel in FM and Television Di- 
gest, June 3, 1950, Aug. 26, 1950, Nov. 25, 1950; 
Paul Raibourn, “Television and Hollywood,” Elks 
Magazine (April 1949). 

17See J. M. Clark, Economics of Overhead 
Costs (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1923), ch. 7; E. A. G. Robinson, The Structure of 
Competitive Industry (London: Nisbet and Co., 
1945), ch. 2-7. 
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Pecuniary Economies. Pecuniary 
economies have been exacted by mo- 
nopoly power in some instances. For ex- 
ample, newspaper-radio-TV enterprises 
have sometimes conducted “full-line 
forcing”—by selling “time” and “space” 
at combination rates only.** Newspa- 
pers or theater owners controlling the 
only station in a town might promote 
their own circulation or attendance and 
refuse to sell time to rivals for similar 
purposes. Joint buying of films by thea- 
ter owners and TV subsidiaries might 
also exact special rebates. But such 
practices violate anti-trust laws and 
FCC rules. Indeed, they are not gener- 
ally practiced for fear of license revo- 
cation.’® In any case, economies exacted 
by coercive power result in a simple 
transfer from one party to another. 
There is no net social gain—no re- 
sources are freed for improved ser- 
vices.?° 


CONCLUSIONS 


To sum up, no one surveyed or inter- 
viewed believed that the combined costs 
of operating a newspaper (or movie 
theater) and radio-TV station, were 
lower because of affiliation. A few com- 
panies actually maintained the con- 
trary: that costs were higher. Any sav- 
ings that resulted were attributed to 
having superior executive ability to con- 


% See Justice Dept. suit vs. Kansas City Star 
Co., Broadcasting, Jan. 12, 1953, pp. 23, 89; also 
earlier suit vs. Times Picayune Co. of New Or- 
leans. 

In effect FCC usually requires such licensees 
to promise to operate their newspapers or theater 
as an entirely separate venture from their stations. 
Nonetheless, it has been argued that massive pur- 
chasing power for films may “make its presence 
felt even if there is no common production dis- 
tribution source or sources of films for theater 
and TV exhibition.”” (See Hennock’s Separate 
Views, mimeo 8635, p. 18.) 

© See G. J. Stigler, Theory of Price (New York: 
Macmillan, 1946), p. 210; Thorstein Veblen, The- 
ory of Business Enterprise (New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1932), ch. 3; F. T. C., “Present Trend of 
Corporate Mergers and Acquisitions,” pp. 11-14; 
also Committee on Judiciary, HR no. 14, Part I, 
pp. 219-220. 
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sult, and to using common market data, 
legal, accounting and administrative ex- 
pertise. There were also said to be defi- 
nite advantages in promotion. In most 
instances, however, there was no doubt 
that the two enterprises could continue 
to operate successfully under separate 
ownership. Secondary data seem to bear 
this out. Materials on movie companies 
and theater owners in TV are more 
sparse; but the situation seems similar. 
These rather speculative data, in short, 
suggest that an anti-affiliation rule 
would not prevent exploitation of signi- 
ficant operating economies, and in that 
sense would not impede the improve- 
ment of mass communications. 

The value in ownership of a second 
medium as a “hedge” against losses or 
changes in consumer preferences may, 
of course, be an even more important 
factor, both economically and psycho- 
logically, than any considered here. But 
its effect is also far more difficult to 
determine.2** In any case, the point 
takes us beyond the strict scope of this 
article—which is really a static analysis 
of joint costs. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


To appraise the validity of these find- 
ings several objective tests were devised. 
Analysis was limited to newspaper-radio 
enterprises because other affiliations are 
too recent and data too few for similar 
study. Strictly speaking, of course, our 
results do not relate to cross channel 
ownership as a whole. But they may be 
at least suggestive of forces operating 
in affiliations other than the one type 
studied. 


Other things equal, if special econo- 
mies resulted from affiliations between 
newspapers and radio stations, we might 
expect fewer publishers, relatively, than 


%a This aspect is examined systematically in 
Cross Channel Ownership of Mass Media, ch. 6. 
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other businessmen, to sell their radio 
stations. During the period 1940-1952, 
however, we found that newspapers 
were more likely to sell their stations 
than were other enterprises. (See Table 
2.) At first glance, this seems inconsis- 
tent with the thesis that there are 
great economies in joint operation; it is 
in line with our earlier account that no 
significant economies accrue from affili- 
ation. But let us look more closely at 
another interpretation. 

Perhaps many transfers occurred 
simply due to death—despite the exis- 
tence of marked savings. This might 
qualify our position on economies. Yet 
publishers were no more likely to die 
than were other businessmen during the 
period studied, and the factor of death 
is therefore irrelevant to the analysis. 

On the other hand, perhaps publishers 
sold out in the face of great joint sav- 
ings simply because the sales prices 
offered were high and because they 
were not bound heart and soul to their 
radio subsidiary which, after all, is only 
one of several interests. It is a fact, for 
example, that newspaper stations in 
1940 included relatively more network 
affiliates than did non-newspaper sta- 
tions," and also more of the higher- 
powered stations.2* They might there- 
fore be expected to have higher rates of 
return on the average than non-news- 
paper stations as a class.** Indeed, this 
is further borne out by Agee, who 
found that newspapers in 1949 held a 
large proportion of the oldest licenses 
and were therefore best entrenched with 
desirable network and advertising affili- 


1 FCC, Docket 6051, exhibit 8. See also writer’s 
Cross Channel Ownership of Mass Media, Table 
13, p. 115a. 

%2 Ibid., Table 15, p. 115c. 

23 Network stations in each revenue class have 
higher ratios of income to revenues than do non- 
network stations. (See FCC, Financial Reports, 
1950, p. 17.) Average gross revenues per station, 
moreover, tend to vary with power. (See FCC, 
Financial Reports, 1950, p. 5.) 
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ations.2* Older stations, we know, are 
less likely to report losses than others.*® 

It would not be surprising, therefore, 
if these choice, lucrative newspaper- 


* See Warren K. Agee, “Cross Channel Own- 
ership of Mass Media,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
26: 410-16 (Dec. 1949). 


See FCC, Financial Reports, 1950, p. 26. 


TABLE 2 


Analysis of Radio Station Transfers, 
1940-1952 





AM Stations 
1940 


Transferred 


Percent 


Transfers, 
1940-1952 


No. of 





Non-affiliated 564 102 
Newspaper-affiliated 250 64 25.6 
X2 = 10.73, when n = 1, P = .001. 


— 
= 
° 





Source: Data compiled from Broadcasting Year- 
books, 1940 and 1952; transfers are only of sta- 
tions operating in 1940 which had been transferred 
to other owners by 1952. 

Our hypothesis is that newspaper ownership in- 
troduces forces making for transfers of radio sta- 
tions. If this were so we should find relatively 
more newspaper affiliated stations than non-affili- 
ates transferring at any time since newspapers first 
entered radio, to the last day they operate stations 
in the remote future. Our statistical “universe” 
consists of all transfers of radio stations (by 
whether or not newspaper affiliated) regardless of 
time period. Indeed we are actually trying to in- 
fer from this limited sample of the 1940-1952 pe- 
riod, certain characteristics true of all transferred 
stations (with and without affiliations) for any 
comparable period. The sample, to be sure, is not 
representative, nor chosen at random. But it is 
the best evidence possible under the conditions. 

We use the chi-square (X*) test which meas- 
ures the discrepancy between the actual number 
of transfers in each category, and the number we 
would expect if newspaper ownership played no 
role in transfers. Our computed value of chi- 
square is significant on the level of .001. This 
means that if we took an infinite number of sam- 
ples from the “universe” in question, 999 times in 
1000 we would find stations with newspaper affili- 
ations more likely to be transferred than others. 
Only once in 1000 we would find the opposite 
true. The question is whether pure chance alone 
accounts for this single case. F. C. Mills and oth- 
ers hold that 10, or fewer than 10, such cases in 
1000, might be due to chance alone with the fact 
of newspaper ownership playing no role. (Actu- 
ally as many as 50 cases in 1000 may sometimes 
be due to chance, but anything above 10 must be 
considered very weak evidence.) It is clear there- 
fore that newspaper ownership does, in some way, 
aggravate forces leading to transfers. 
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TABLE 3 





Circulation. 


No. of Dailies 
1940 


Percent 
Suspended 


Suspended by 
1950 





Below 3000 
Above 3000 


86 21.6 
30 2.1 





Source: Suspensions computed from Editor & Publisher International Yearbooks 1940 and 1950, by 
ascertaining which dailies operating in 1940 failed to appear on the 1950 listing. Our count is sup- 
ported by Ray who found that some % of all suspensions during the period 1910-1948 occurred among 
dailies below 3000 in circulation. See Royal H. Ray, Concentration of Ownership and Control in the 
American Daily Newspaper Industry (Columbia University Microfilms, 1951). 


owned outlets attracted high sales 
prices, or if publishers were tempted to 
sell under these circumstances. Even if 
great economies existed, they might be 
overridden by the attraction of further 
strengthening the newspaper part of the 
enterprise in the face of rising newsprint 
costs. 

This line of reasoning, needless to 
say, is speculative. We could equally de- 
duce from our test on transfers that 
publishers would not have sold so many 
of the choicest outlets unless plagued 
by diseconomies of a serious sort. Our 
data clearly do not justify either state- 
ment conclusively. The most that we 
can say is that the newspaper stations 
were worth more to the newspapers 
when sold than when operated as a 
subsidiary. To put it otherwise, the sta- 
tions were more valuable to someone 
else than to the newspaper publishers. 
This seems more probable where no 
great economies accrue from joint 
operation. 

Our position on economies, incident- 
ally, is further supported by FCC's 
study of newspaper-radio affiliations in 
1940. The Commission found in that 
year that newspaper stations, as a class, 
differed little from non-newspaper sta- 
tions, with respect to profits, losses, time 
sales, broadcast income, ratio of income 


to sales or to revenue, expenses and de- 
preciated value of property devoted to 
broadcasting.** This was true despite 
“substantial variations within various 
groupings of newspaper and non-news- 
paper stations ... according to popula- 
tion of place of location, power and full 
or parttime operation.”?7 


In any event, absence of economies 
did not cause newspapers with radio 
subsidiaries to fail more frequently than 
others. Indeed, some transfers may have 
occurred before possible diseconomies 
of management appeared. Thus we 
found, finally, that most newspaper fail- 
ures between 1940 and 1950 occurred 
among the smallest newspapers in the 
smallest communities (see Table 3) 
where circumstances are not favorable 
to buying or building radio outlets.”* It 
is not strange, therefore, that news- 
papers with radio subsidiaries were 
more likely to survive than others even 


See FCC, Report No. 73100, p. 11; also 
Docket 6051, ex. 19-23. Detailed financial data 
were presented by FCC. Costs, profits, losses, etc., 
were analyzed for newspaper and non-newspaper 
stations, by class-time-power designation of sta- 
tion, by population of community and by metro- 
politan districts. In all properly matched catego- 
ries FCC found no substantial difference between 
newspaper and non-newspaper stations as a class. 

7 Ibid. 

* Larger circulation newspapers are more likely 
than others to have radio affiliates. (See writer's 
Cross Channel Ownership of Mass Media, Table 
4, p. 78b.) 
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TABLE 4 





No. of Newspaper 
Enterprises, 1940 


Percent 
Suspended 


Suspensions by 
1950 





Radio Affiliated 
Non-Affiliated 


200 6 3.3 


110 7.7 


X? = 5,n = 1, P= .027 





Source: Newspaper enterprises from Docket 6051, ex. 8; suspensions compiled from lists in Editor & 


Publisher International Year Books, 1940 and 1950. 


though no significant economies ac- 
crued to affiliation. (See Table 4.) 
What shall we conclude? That the 
smaller newspapers, unable to operate 
radio affiliates, were therefore unable 
to exploit significant economies of joint 
operation, and so were less able to sur- 
vive than their larger brothers operat- 
ing radio subsidiaries? Or that news- 
papers of different sizes were subject to 
different pressures during the period 


and that the factor of radio affiliation 
was a minor one? The research of Ray 
and others tends to support the second 
explanation.”® 

In any case, we submit that our tests 
in this section, at the least, fail to sup- 
port the thesis that affiliated media ex- 
perience such savings in joint produc- 
tion, management and marketing, etc., 
as to facilitate improved service. 


*® See citations listed in footnote 1. 





“There are two truths that history should burn into our minds about dic- 
tatorships. The first is that such a form of government has the appeal of 
efficiency, which it sometimes provides. The second is the cost at which this 
efficiency is purchased, for that cost is everything we count dear and 
precious. 

“There is something else that history cries for us to believe. It is the 
strong-fibered strength of democracy. It is the heroic height to which our 
democracy has risen to conquer all the ills and dangers we have faced since 
the 1700s. It is the clear invitation to try democracy again in this time of 
travail. It is that, as a great American said just 20 years ago, ‘the only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself,’ and that once this is conquered, there 
are virtually no human limits to the abundance of our accomplishments. 

“If we stay on what seems to me to be our present course, if more and 
more of us use anti-American means as a misguided way to saving Amer- 
ica, we shall soon come to a time of agony. If we value our souls, there is 
but one choice—we must return to a full and ever-fuller democracy. 

“With it, we shall become stronger ourselves, strong enough to over-ride 
any enemy. And we shall gain time to strengthen the will and the willing- 
ness of our allies.”—-GORDON SABINE, dean, University of Oregon School 
of Journalism, in address to Idaho Education Association. 
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Superintendents in California 


BY ROY E. CARTER JR. 


The image of the press held by the school administrator—a ma- 
jor news source in most communities—is pointed up by this 
study. While conducting the research the author has been an 
acting associate professor of journalism at Stanford. Next fall he 
will join the faculty at the University of North Carolina. 





Y@ THE LITERATURE OF MASS COM- 
munications research includes an ever- 
growing warehouse of data on the con- 
tent of newspapers and on the relation- 
ships of the newspaper to its audience. 
Relatively few studies have been made, 
however, of the way a newspaper is 


perceived and evaluated by persons who 
function as major sources of news. One 
such source, in almost every commu- 
nity, is the superintendent of schools. 

For more than a decade the impor- 
tance of sound public relations policy 
and techniques has been receiving in- 
creasing attention in education journals 
and yearbooks, and schools of educa- 
tion have begun to offier courses in 
public relations for public education.’ 
Much of the literature has stressed the 
need for schoolmen to become aware 
of some of the problems faced by 
newspaper people. Journalism teachers 
and textbooks, on the other hand, have 
pointed up for prospective newsmen 
some of the difficulties encountered in 
covering school news and have sug- 
gested the desirability of learning about 
schools before trying to write about 
them. 


* By 1953 the National School Public Relations 
Association had more than 5,000 members. 


Living, as he does, in an atmosphere 
full of exhortations to understand the 
press better and to make more dexter- 
ous use of it in reaching his publics, 
how has the public school superinten- 
dent come to feel about newspaper 
treatment of education? How does he 
perceive the different channels he may 
use in communicating with his publics, 
and how closely do the news content 
areas he feels are important jibe with 
those the editor regards as newsworthy? 


In an effort to find answers to these 
and other questions for a specific popu- 
lation—California school district super- 
intendents in communities having daily 
newspapers—the author conducted a 
questionnaire survey in May and June 
1953. The study was an outgrowth of a 
more comprehensive investigation—in 
two California cities—of newspaper- 
school relationships, school system pub- 
lic relations, and pressure group activi- 
ties concerning the schools.” 

An attitude scale was administered to 


? Both studies were financed by the Kel 
Foundation through the Cooperative Program 
Educational Administration at Stanford Univer- 
sity. The author is indebted to Dr. W. R. Odell, 
CPEA director, and Prof. H. L. Churchill and 
Dr. Chilton R. Bush of the Institute for Journal 
istic Studies for counsel and encouragement. 
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the superintendents and they also were 
asked specific questions about their own 
public relations programs and about the 
practices and performance of the news- 
papers in their communities. In addi- 
tion, the superintendents performed 
some ranking operations on lists of in- 
formation channels and of news con- 
tent categories. 


Although the study was a mail sur- 
vey, with the questionnaires and cover- 
ing letters sent out in two “waves,” the 
response rate was high. The mailing list 
was identical with the population of po- 
tential respondents—all California 
school district superintendents in com- 
munities having caily newspapers. The 
110 superintendents who returned ques- 
tionnaires constituted 80 percent of that 
population.* 


THE HOMETOWN PAPER 


One section of the questionnaire 
dealt with “your daily newspaper.” 


Here each superintendent rated the per- 
formance of one daily paper in his own 
community and answered questions 
about some of the newspaper’s proce- 
dures.* 


* Comparison of first-wave and second-wave re- 
sults on a number of items showed only very 
slight differences. From this one might hypothe- 
size that the “holdouts” differed little from those 
who responded. 

*Where the respondent’s city had more than 
one daily paper, the one he was to consider was 
randomly chosen for him. No confidence limits 
are reported on the percentages reported in the 
study, inasmuch as the figures represent meas- 
ures on four-fifths of the population on which the 
investigation was focused. One could compute the 
standard errors of the obtained percentages, 
using the finite multiplier obtained by regarding 
the initial mailing list as the population to be 
studied and the returns as a sample of that popu- 
lation. But this assumes the sample to be the 
equivalent of a random sample of that popula- 
tion, a not entirely tenable proposition. Use of 
the usual formulas, without a finite multiplier, 
would be justifiable only if one were attempting 
to generalize to all school superintendents. One 
could hardly argue that the superintendents in 
California cities with daily papers constitute the 
equivalent of a random sample of U. S. superin- 
tendents, or that the California papers provide a 
random sample of U. S. daily newspapers. 


soit irs a al 
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Table 1 shows the distribution of 
ratings of the papers as to fairness to- 
ward the schools, accuracy, and com- 
pleteness of school news coverage. A 
fourth or more of the superintendents 
expressed extreme satisfaction on each 
of these three counts, and four-fifths or 
more gave favorable responses to each 
item. 

These questions dealt with the super- 
intendent’s home paper and its treat- 
ment of news of the superintendent’s 
own school system. The administrators 
were slightly less favorable on the com- 
pleteness count than on the others. 

Some evidence that California editors 
are not reticent about touching on edu- 
cation problems in their editorial col- 
umns is provided by the fact that four- 
fifths of the superintendents recalled 
seeing one or more editorials on educa- 
tion in their hometown paper in the two 
months preceding the study. Half the 
superintendents rated the editorials as 
“very fair,” and another third thought 
they were “reasonably fair.” Twelve 
percent regarded them as “somewhat 
unfair,” five percent as “very unfair.” 
Nine-tenths of the superintendents were 
left with the impression that the edito- 
rials they had seen were generally fa- 
vorable to public education. 


School finance measures generally 
are supported by California editors, the 
survey indicated, but the press tends to 
maintain a “hands off” policy in school 
board elections. Four-fifths of the re- 
spondents said the paper supported the 
district’s last school finance request, but 
70 percent said that the paper did not 
take any stand in the last board elec- 
tion. 

The performance described by the 
superintendents in one area—coverage 
of school board meetings—was not al- 
together flattering to newspaper folk. A 
fourth of the superintendents reported 
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TABLE | 


Home Newspapers: Completeness, 
Accuracy, Fairness 





How complete a job, generally, do you 
feel the paper does of printing news of 
your school system? (N= 110) 


Very complete 

Fairly complete 

Inadequate 

Very inadequate 
No response 


In general, how accurate are the newspa- 
per’s stories about your school system? 
Very accurate 
Fairly accurate 
Inaccurate 
VaEe DRE Coo ect co scwecces 

No response 


How fair do you feel the newspaper is, 
generally, in its treatment of news about 
your school system? 

Very fair 
Reasonably fair 
Somewhat unfair 
Very unfair 

No response 





that meetings were rarely covered by a 
reporter, and another 10 percent said 
coverage never was provided. How- 
ever, another fourth said coverage was 
furnished half the time, or more often, 
and 40 percent of the schoolmen indi- 
cated every board meeting was attend- 
ed by a reporter.® Although 56 percent 
of the respondents said that the re- 
porter regularly checked with the su- 
perintendent’s office afier board meet- 
ings, only one-third reported any regu- 
lar pattern of pre-meeting contact by a 
newsman. Such briefing presumably im- 
proves the quality and accuracy of 
newspaper treatment of board action. 


® During a discussion of school board news cov- 
erage at a California editors’ meeting in June, 
1953, a panel member asked how many of those 
in the room staffed all school board meetings in 
their communities. Slightly fewer than one-half 
raised their hands. (15th Annual Editors’ Confer- 
ence, California Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion.) 
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Newsmen, on the other hand, some- 
times complain about closed board 
meetings or about “united front” meet- 
ings which seem to be mere public air- 
ings of decisions reached in off-the-rec- 
ord discussions held before the official 
board session. (These were two princi- 
pal criticisms raised by newspapermen 
during a panel discussion on school 
board coverage at the 15th Annual 
Editors’ Conference of the California 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association at 
Stanford University in June 1953.) 

Where board meetings are not cov- 
ered by a reporter, it is likely that the 
administrator retains more control over 
the content of newspaper stories about 
the schools than he might have if re- 
porting were more aggressive. This may 
explain why the superintendents who 
reported that board meetings were cov- 
ered regularly rated their hometown 
papers no higher than the others did 
theirs. 

Some index of the vigorousness of 
daily newspaper coverage of education 
problems is provided by the over-all 
frequency with which reporters call on 
the school administration for news. 
The range, as reported by the superin- 
tendents participating in the survey, 
was from three times daily to twice a 
year! The average was 2.4 times per 
week. Seventy-one percent of the 
schoolmen reported that most of the 
calls were made by telephone rather 
than by personal visit. 


NEWSPAPERS IN GENERAL: THE 
ATTITUDE SCALE 

The hypothesis underlying the con- 
struction of the attitude scale was the 
following: There is a general “attitude 
toward newspapers” among school ad- 
ministrators, and with respect to news- 
paper treatment of the public schools. 
In line with this hypothesis, a sample 
of items was developed and tested for 
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scalability by the Cornell technique.° 
The scale items and the instructions ac- 
companying them are teproduced be- 
low. (Four response categories— 
strongly agree, agree, disagree and 
strongly disagree—were provided for 
each statement.) 


For each statement ... check... 
the response category which comes 
closest to expressing the way you feel. 
Try to answer in terms of your general 
experience as an educator and newspa- 
per reader, rather than with respect to 
any one newspaper or any one unusual 
experience. 

1. Most newspaper items about edu- 
cation are reasonably accurate. 

2. Newspaper reporters who “cover” 
the schools usually lack an adequate un- 
derstanding of the problems of public 
education. 

3. Most newspapers try to be fair in 
their treatment of news of education. 

4. Newspapers tend to overempha- 
size news stories which place teachers 
or school administrators in an unfavor- 
able light. 

5. In general, newspaper treatment 
of education news reflects a fairly 
strong sense of social responsibility on 
the part of editors and reporters. 

6. Newspaper stories about education 
are often misleading because of their in- 
completeness. 

7. When a newspaper editor prints 
letters from citizens about the schools, 
he usually is willing to publish repre- 
sentative letters which are not in agree- 
ment with his viewpoint. 

8. Editorials on education are often 
unfair and misleading. 

9. For the most part, reporters and 
editors are just as ethical and just as 
professionally competent as _ public 
school teachers and administrators. 

10. Much socially significant news 
about the schools gets crowded out of 


*Louis H. Guttman, “The Cornell Technique 
for Scale and Intensity Analysis,’” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, Vol. VII (1947), pp. 
248-79. See also Samuel A. Stouffer, et al., Meas- 
urement and Prediction, Vol. IV, Studies in So- 
cial Psychology in World War II (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1950), and Andrew F. 
Henry, “A Method of Classifying Non-Scale Re- 

mses in a Guttman Scale,” Public Opinion 

uarterly, Vol. XVI (1952), pp. 94-106. 
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newspapers because it is not “sensation- 

al” enough to please editors. 

In accord with the hypothesis of a 
general attitude on the part of school- 
men, the items dealt with various as- 
pects of newspaper treatment of educa- 
tion—accuracy, fairness, completeness, 
editorial judgment and reportorial com- 
petence. In order to keep respondents 
from feeling the scale was “loaded,” 
“favorable” and “unfavorable” state- 
ments were presented alternately. The 
criticisms were ones encountered fre- 
quently in education literature and in 
the author’s field research and teaching 
experience. 


Items 4 and 9 were included despite 
some suspicion that they might be 
extra-dimensional with respect to the 
other items. That is, these two items 
seemed to tap an area having to do with 
the personal treatment of school people 
by the press, rather than newspaper 
treatment of public education in gen- 
eral. 


The initial scale plot yielded a clear- 
cut scale pattern marred by extremely 
high “error” (lack of reproducibility) 
in these two items, which were then 
eliminated from the scale. Table 2 
shows the final scale pattern.’ (Omis- 
sions or failure to follow instructions 
fully made the attitude-scale compo- 
nent of 10 of the 110 returned ques- 
tionnaires unusable.) One aspect of 
scale analysis is summarized briefly by 
Stouffer : 


The scalogram hypothesis is that the 
items have an order such that, ideally, 
persons who answer a given question 


™ Categories were combined into dichotomies. In 
item 8, only the strongly-disagree category was 
scored as “favorable.” The respondents in gen- 
eral were reluctant to check either of the extreme 
categories on the various items, and a few seemed 
unwilling to commit themselves to the flat dis- 
agreement or agreement implied by the center 
categories. A better set of response choices might 
have been the following: Agree, mildly agree, 
mildly disagree, disagree. 
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favorably all have higher ranks on the 
scale than persons who answer the same 
question unfavorably. From a respon- 
dent’s rank or scale score we know ex- 
actly which items he endorsed. Thus, 
ideally, scales derived from scalogram 
analysis have the property that the re- 
sponses to the individual items are re- 
producible from the scale scores.® 


Ordinarily, scale reproducibility of 
90 percent or better is regarded as evi- 
dence of the scalability of an attitude 
area, provided that certain other cri- 
teria are met—e.g., item reproducibili- 
ties which do not fall much below 90 
percent. While the presumption of uni- 
dimensionality is somewhat less con- 
vincing in the case of a scale made up 
of eight dichotomous items than it 
would be in a longer scale or in one in- 
cluding at least one trichotomy,® it was 
felt that the high over-all reproducibil- 
ity in the present scale (nearly 94 per- 
cent) tended rather strongly to support 
the hypothesis, as did the item repro- 
ducibilities (item non-error). 


Further support for the hypothesis of 
unidimensionality is provided by the 
“coefficient of scalability” for the data. 
This new index, developed recently by 
Herbert Menzel,'® is based on the ratio 
of obtained error to maximum possible 
error and includes allowance for ex- 
treme cutting points. Menzel has pre- 
sented evidence which indicates that a 
CS of .60-.65 may constitute the new 
level for acceptance of the hypothesis 
of scalability. The CS for the present 
scale is .69. 


The fineness of measurement would 
have been increased, of course, had the 
sample of items included one yielding 
a cutting point nearer the center, thus 
breaking up the large modal scale type. 


* Stouffer, op. cit., p. 9. 

* Ibid., ch. 8. 

Herbert Menzel, “A New Coefficient for 
Scalogram Analysis,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
17: 268-80 (Summer 1953). 
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The intensity function was drawn 
for the present data, as computed by 
the “foldover” technique.** Such a 
function lacks sampling stability unless 
it is based on a large number of cases, 
but an almost perfect J-curve provides 
some evidence that there is a large area 
of “indifference” or “neutrality” near 
the center of the scale. If one were to 
take the low point on the intensity 
curve as the cutting point between fa- 
vorable and unfavorable responses (and 
this is what one would do if the sample 
were larger), the two statements which 
would sort respondents into “favor- 
able,” “neutral” and “unfavorable” cat- 
egories are items 10 and 5. 

How does the “typical” superinten- 
dent in the sample feel about newspa- 
pers? One can write a kind of protocol 
based on the modal scale type, which 
includes the middle group of the respon- 
dents. These superintendents feel that 
most newspaper articles about educa- 
tion are reasonably accurate, and that, 
in general, newspaper treatment of edu- 
cation news reflects a fairly strong 
sense of social responsibility on the part 
of editors and reporters. These superin- 
tendents also agree that most newspa- 
pers try to be fair in their treatment of 
news of education, and that when a 
newspaper editor prints letters from 
citizens about the schools, he usually is 
willing to publish representative letters 
which are not in agreement with his 
own viewpoint. 

These same “average” California 
school administrators, however, tend to 
agree that editorials on education are 
often unfair and misleading, and they 
feel that newspaper reporters who cover 
the schools usually lack an adequate un- 
derstanding of the problems of public 
education. Moreover, the schoolmen be- 
lieve that newspaper stories about edu- 


4 Stouffer, op. cit., ch. 7. 
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cation are often misleading because of 
incompleteness, and that much socially 
significant news gets crowded out of 
newspapers because it is not “sensa- 
tional” enough to please editors. 


Relationship to other variables. A 
cross tabulation of “low,” “medium” 
and “high” attitude scores by newspa- 
per circulation (under/over 10,000 
circulation) showed no clear-cut rela- 
tionship. The high-score proportions 
were the same for large and small-news- 
paper towns, although there was a 
slightly larger proportion of low-score 
(unfavorable to newspapers) respon- 
dents in the small-paper group. How- 
ever, there were definite differences in 
the responses of superintendents in 
small and large cities when they were 
questioned about the performance of 
the daily papers in their own com- 
munities. 

The edge, here, went to the small 
daily. One third of the dailies in the 
under-10,000 circulation bracket were 
rated by the superintendents as “very 
complete” in their coverage of school 
system news, as against a fourth of the 
larger papers. On fairness, the small 
papers fared even better. Fifty-three 
percent were rated as “very fair,” as 
compared to 39 percent of the larger 
dailies. On “very accurate” the “score” 
was larger dailies 23 percent, small dail- 
ies 26 percent. School system news 
finds its way into newspaper columns 
more readily in small papers than ‘in 
larger dailies where there is more com- 
petition for space. Moreover, it seems 
likely that there is a more intimate re- 
lationship between editor and school 
system administrator in smaller com- 
munities. 


That the attitude scores do not dif- 
ferentiate small-paper towns from ones 
having large dailies, whereas the ratings 
of individual papers do, is entirely com- 
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patible with the hypothesis that the 
Guttman-type scale which was con- 
structed measures favorability toward 
newspapers in general, and in fact tends 
to support the hypothesis. Superinten- 
dents are exposed and have been ex- 
posed to dailies other than their home- 
town newspapers. 

One of the major differences in atti- 
tude score distribution occurred in con- 
nection with the superintendents’ rating 
of news categories. 


NEWS CATEGORY RATINGS 


The questionnaire study was an out- 
growth of an earlier investigation which 
included a detailed content analysis of 
school system news in two California 
cities. During the earlier study, consid- 
erable attention was given to develop- 
ment of categories for the classification 
of school system news in different di- 
mensions, including subject matter. 


In the present study, superintendents 
were confronted with a list of the cate- 
gories used in the content analysis and 
were asked to rank them in two ways: 
(1) in terms of their importance to 
readers (what the public needs to 
know), and (2) according to the inter- 
ests of readers (what the public wants 
to know) as perceived by the superin-- 
tendents. 


The content areas and their mean 
ranks in each of these dimensions are 
shown in Table 3, along with the per- 
centage of education news space de- 
voted to each area in the papers studied 
in the content analysis. 


Rank-difference correlation coeffici- 
ents computed from the 1, 2, 3... rank- 
ings in the columns of Table 3 indicate 
a very slight relationship between the 
wants of the reader (as perceived by the 
superintendent) and what gets printed, 
but the needs of the reader (again, as 
seen by the schoolman) are negatively 
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TABLE 3 
School System News Content Areas 





Mean 
“Interest” Rank 


Mean 
“Need” Rank 


Percent of Content 


Category Content* Rank* 





. ADMINISTRATION (School finance, 
school plant, board of education, 
etc) 

. TEACHERS, PERSONNEL (Group 
and individual activities, associa- 
tions, meetings) 

. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM (Cur- 
riculum and instruction; supervi- 
vision ) 

. STUDENT WELFARE (Health pro- 
gram, safety, counseling, etc.).... 

. STUDENT ACTIVITIES (All co- 
curricular activities except sports) 

. SPORTS PAGE NEWS (Athletics) . 


2.35 (2) 3.35 (2) 


4.30 (4.5) 4.74 (6.5) 


1.45 (1) 3.81 (4) 


3.38 (3) 4.34 (5) 


4.30 (4.5) 
5.91 (7) 


3.43 (3) 
2.19 (1) 


. EXTERNAL RELATIONS (PTA; 
schools in relations to local gov- 
ernment, individuals and groups in 
community ) 


4.99 (6) 


4.74 (6.5) 35 1 


*Content percentages and ranks are based on a nine-week study of all issues of four California daily 
newspapers. The study covered all local school system news, exclusive of sports. Hence category 6 is 


not included here. 


Rank-difference correlation coefficients (based on 1, 2,3. . 


1. Rho need/interest 
2. Rho interest/content 
3. Rho need/content 


. ranks when category 6 is excluded): 
56 





related to the 


patterns. 


What is more surprising is the fact 
that the “external relations” content 
area, ore which accounted for 35 per- 
cent of the school news space (aside 
from sports) in the four newspapers 
which were content analyzed, was per- 
ceived by the superintendents as of low 
interest value to readers and as of mini- 
mal importance, next to athletics. 


In other words, the kind of school 
system news that most often gets into 
the paper seems to be regarded by 
schoolmen as an area of little interest 
to the public. Here, certainly, could be 
the crux of many an opinion clash be- 
tween a school administrator and a 
newsman. 


newspaper content 


The “mugwumps” in the lot—those 
superintendents who assigned a reason- 
ably high importance rank to this area 
(external relations)—ought to have 
been better satisfied with newspapers in 
general than their fellows were. 


They were. better pleased. Of those 
schoolmen who assigned a rank of 1, 2, 
3 or 4 to the external relations cate- 
gory, 41 percent were in attitude-scale 
types higher than 4. Only 25 percent of 
those who assigned a rank of 5, 6 or 7 
to the category had attitude scores 
above 4. 

As might be expected, sports page 
news about the schools was believed by 
the superintendents to be least related 
to the needs of the citizen, yet most 
interesting to him. News of other stu- 
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dent activities also was rated by the 
schoolmen as of more interest-value 
than importance to the reader. 

The citizen’s chief need, the superin- 
tendents felt (as a group), is for news 
of the educational program of the 
schools, but the educators believed that 
readers were even less interested in this 
area than in administration (e.g., 
school finance) news. Similarly, the citi- 
zen was perceived by the superinten- 
dents as being less interested than he 
ought to be in news of student welfare 
activities in the schools. 

Dispersion of “need” rankings for 
the different categories provides an in- 
dex of the degree of agreement of the 
superintendents about the importance 
of the different subject-matter areas. 
More than 70 percent agreed on the 
number 1 rank for the educational pro- 
gram, and there was considerable uni- 
formity in the ranks accorded the ad- 
ministration, sports page news and ex- 
ternal relations. There was less agree- 
ment as to the importance of news 
about teachers, student activities and 
student welfare. 

Understandably, the superintendents 
disagreed more about the probable in- 
terest-value of the different categories 
than they did concerning the cate- 
gories’ intrinsic importance. There was 
marked agreement only on the rankings 
given to sports page and administration 
news. The coefficients of concordance 
for “need” and “interest” rankings were 
.52 and .16, respectively. Both are sig- 
nificant beyond the .01 level. (The co- 
efficient of concordance is a measure of 
agreement among judges. It can vary 
from a minimum of zero—randomness 
—to a maximum of 1.00—or complete 
agreement. ) 


INFORMATION CHANNELS 


The superintendents were asked to 
rank seven information channels ac- 
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cording to the degree of importance 
they felt they had in keeping the public 
informed about their school system. 
The schoolmen also indicated the two 
channels in which they felt the public 
had the least and the most confidence. 

The following mean importance 
rankings of the channels are based on 
questionnaires filled out by 50 superin- 
tendents having all the media available 
in their communities (coefficient of 
concordance = .44, significant beyond 
the .01 level): 

Personal contacts (e.g., teacher/ 

parent 

Daily newspaper 

Children’s reports 

Public meetings (e.g., PTA)... 


School system publications 
Student publications 


The high rankings given to personal 
contacts and children’s reports point up 
the superintendents’ faith in the impor- 
tance of mouth-to-ear communication 
in keeping the public informed. How- 
ever, this point of view seemed to ap- 
ply only to face-to-face speech; witness 
the surprisingly low average rank given 
to radio, a medium which actually is 
used by a large number of school sys- 
tems whose superintendents were polled. 


In naming information channels in 
which they felt the public had the most 
confidence, the schoolmen gave an al- 
most equal number of choices to per- 
sonal contacts and children’s reports, in 
that order, with the newspaper running 
a very poor third. In other words, the 
newspaper is perceived by the superin- 
tendents as an essential information 
channel, but they tend to doubt that the 
public believes in it as it does in stu- 
dents’ reports and in face-to-face re- 
ports from school people.” 


“In a sample survey conducted in one Califor- 
nia high school district early in 1952, school pa- 
trons ranked children’s reports above newspapers 
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Most “least confidence” choices went 
to student publications and radio, in 
that order. The latter rating is more dif- 
ficult to explain than the low impor- 
tance rank given radio by the school- 
men. The importance “score” might be 
attributed, logically, to the fact that ra- 
dio is less a day-to-day information me- 
dium, for most school systems, than 
some of the other channels. Most 
broadcasts are weekly shows, and often 
their content is entertainment rather 
than information. 


But the assumption of low public 
confidence in radio is less explicable. 
Certainly this view is not in accord 
with research findings in the area. Sur- 
vey samples have at times expressed 
substantially more confidence in radio 
news than in that provided by newspa- 


pers. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PRACTICE 


Other questions dealt with public re- 
lations organization and procedures. 
For example, superintendents were 
asked if there was any person on their 
administrative staff charged with pri- 
mary responsibility for the preparation 
of news releases for newspapers or for 
contacts with reporters. 


Half the respondents reported there 
was someone in their organization who 
prepared news releases, and two-fifths 
said there was a staff member other 
than the superintendent who had pri- 
mary responsibility for press contacts. 
In 12 instances the title of the person 
named clearly indicated his function: 
publicity director or manager, director 
of public information, press representa- 


as sources of “reliable information about the 
schools.” A similar ranking appeared when the 
same investigator asked a random sample of mem- 
bers of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators the question where do you think peo- 
ple get reliable information about the schools? 
(O. B. Paulson, doctoral dissertation in education, 
in progress, Stanford, 1952-53.) 
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tive, public relations director or secre- 
tary, or director of school and press 
relations. 

Thirteen administrators listed publi- 
cations directors and journalism teach- 
ers as persons responsible for public re- 
lations chores, and the remaining super- 
intendents named a wide range of titles 
which included administrative assis- 
tants, building principals, supervisors, 
deputy and assistant superintendents, 
and several other positions. 

Twenty-two of the 110 superinten- 
dents reported that their community’s 
daily paper regularly published a col- 
umn dealing with the public schools. 
Fourteen were written regularly by 
school people, eight by newspaper per- 
sonnel. 


Of the 81 respondents in communi- 
ties having radio stations, 44 reported 
that student-prepared broadcasts were 
regularly carried during the school year. 
Broadcasts about the schools, prepared 


by school system personnel, were regu- 
larly aired in 32 communities, and sta- 
tion-produced shows concerning the 
schools were broadcast in 15 towns. 
Two superintendents reported that stu- 
dent-prepared programs were telecast 
by local TV stations, and four respon- 
dents told of regular TV shows pre- 
pared by school system personnel. 
Fifty of the 110 respondents indi- 
cated that they published a superinten- 
dent’s bulletin or school system house 
organ. A third of the superintendents 
publishing such bulletins distribute 
them generally to parents in the com- 
munity, and half of them see that cop- 
ies go out to PTA members. There was 
some evidence that publication of a su- 
perintendents’ bulletin was not entered 
into because of any feeling that news- 
paper coverage was inadequate, in that 
the proportion of superintendents rating 
their local newspaper’s coverage as very 
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complete was the same for those with 
and without their own journals. 


SUMMARY 


1, California school superintendents 
were surveyed in a study which aimed 
to point up some of the interrelation- 
ships of two major social institutions— 
the daily newspaper and the public 
school system. 


2. A Guttman-type scale was con- 
structed which provided evidence for 
the unidimensionality of an attitude 
area having to do with the favorability 
of schoolmen toward newspaper treat- 
ment of public education. The “average” 
California superintendent apparently 
believes that education news coverage 
is reasonably complete and is ap- 
proached in a spirit of fairness, but he 
nevertheless feels that mews stories 
about the schools are often incomplete 
or are crowded out because they are not 
“sensational,” and that they usually are 
written by reporters who do not under- 
stand school problems. 

3. The superintendents registered 
generally strong approval of the fair- 
ness, accuracy and completeness of 
school news coverage in their home- 
town papers. Dailies in the under-10,- 
000 circulation bracket elicited some- 
what more favorable responses than 
larger newspapers. According to the 
school folk, most California dailies sup- 
port school-finance election drives but 
avoid commenting on board of educa- 
tion races. Ninety percent of the super- 
intendents said that the last editorials 
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they saw on school questions were gen- 
erally favorable to public education. 
The “average” superintendent says he is 
called on two or three times a week by 
a reporter (usually by telephone). 

4. The educators feel that the most 
important channel in keeping the gen- 
eral public informed about the schools 
is provided by personal contacts of 
school people in the community. The 
daily newspaper and reports carried 
home by children were rated as next in 
importance. The schoolmen apparently 
regard student publications and radio as 
not only the least important of the 
channels they were asked to rate, but 
also as those in which the general pub- 
lic has the least confidence. 

5. There is some evidence that the 
school administrators regard as of min- 
imal importance a kind of education 
news which may be the type that gets 
into print most readily: “External rela- 
tions” news—news which arises be- 
cause of some interaction between (a) 
the schools and (b) groups, individuals, 
or public or private agencies in the 
community. Superintendents who 
ascribe importance to this category 
(that is, whose ideas of what is impor- 
tant jibe with newspaper practice) seem 
to look with more favor than their fel- 
lows on the general treatment accorded 
the schools by the press. 

6. Half the superintendents in Cali- 
fornia daily-newspaper towns have 
someone on their administrative staff 
who prepares news releases for the 
press. 





“The simple realization that there are other points of view is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. Understanding what they are is a great step. The final test 
is understanding why they are held. 

“Ignorance of these things is one of the greatest threats to peace.” — 
CHARLES H. CAMPBELL, Director, British Information Services, Washing- 
ton. 
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The Earl of Chatham and the 
London Press, 1775 


BY ROBERT R. REA 


William Pitt's failure to appreciate and to utilize the propaganda 
power of the press provides a view of the relations between pub- 
lishers and politicians on the eve of the American Revolution. 
The author is assistant professor of history at Alabama Poly- 





Y> THE POLITICAL DISSOLUTION OF THE 
Anglo-American world in 1775 marked 
a crisis of unparalleled importance in 
the history of the English-speaking peo- 
ples. While a new nation struggled into 
being in North America, at the heart of 
the British Empire statesmen sought 
vainly to stem the tide of events. Their 
failure deserves consideration from ev- 
ery point of vantage. The corruption of 
British politics, the uncompromising 
pressure of American patriots, theoretic 
differences and economic motives were 
all of importance. So also was the 
weight of public opinion which in this 
event did not follow the lead of those 
who had made it a force in politics. 
That failure, in the case of William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, was in part due 
to his abjuration of the basic weapon 
of mropaganda, the press, whereby the 
decisions of Parliament might become 
the concern of the pople. 

The reporting of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings at this time depended upon a 
working compromise between the ag- 
gressive attitude of enterprising London 
publishers and the austere reserve of 
that august body whose privileges rest- 
ed upon long-standing rules and prece- 


dents.’ Since the disturbances provoked 
by John Wilkes in 1771, both the 
House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons had tacitly accepted the fact that 
what was said within doors would be 
reported out-of-doors in the press. 
Complaints of misrepresentation might 
be heard from time to time, but few 
sought to join battle with the publish- 
ers. 


The dangers of parliamentary report- 
ing, real at an earlier date, had all but 
disappeared by 1775, and a new type of 
journalism was emerging. The creative 
originality for which Samuel Johnson 
became famous was giving way to the 
accurate and prodigious feats of mem- 
ory attributed to William Woodfall. 
Even Horace Walpole might refer his 
correspondents to “the newspapers, 
which ure now very accurate in re- 
counting debates.”* The regular re- 
porter’s position was firmly established. 
Arthur Young, for example, was em- 


1The most recent study of this subject is F. S. 
Siebert, Freedom of the Press in England 1476— 
1776 (Urbana, 1952). Assistance in gathering the 
materials used in this paper has been given the 
author through a grant-in-aid from the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 

2P. Toynbee, ed., The Letters of Horace Wal- 
pole (Oxford, 1903-18), IX, 163. 
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ployed in 1773 by the Morning Post as 
a parliamentary reporter at the respec- 
table salary of five guineas a week.* 
The following year John Almon, a vet- 
eran of earlier press wars, determined 
to publish monthly reports of the de- 
bates and received encouragement from 
“persons of the first talents in both 
houses.” * The plan resulted in The Par- 
liamentary Register—a forerunner of 
the modern “Hansard”—which first ap- 
peared in 1775. The threat of personal 
action on the part of individual mem- 
bers still remained a check upon the 
freedom of the press, but the reins 
were loosely held. Especially was this 
true in the House of Lords whose mem- 
bers generally kept themselves above 
petty squabbles with mere tradesmen. 
In the three years preceding the Ameri- 
can Revolution no official action was 
taken by the Lords against any pub- 
lisher. 

Although greater public interest was 
usually attached to the proceedings of 
the Commons, the Upper House be- 
came an immediate center of attraction 
when the elder statesman of the em- 
pire, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
rose to challenge the inept course of 
government. Ill and aging he might be, 
but many on both sides of the Atlantic 
saw in him the sole hope of rectifying 
the differences between England and 
her colonies. Chatham’s name was a 
power to reckon with; he alone of all 
contemporary politicians might rally 
public opinion at home and in America 
to a pacific solution of mutual prob- 
lems. 

As the year 1775 opened, events in 
America were moving rapidly toward a 
climax. Colonial opposition was verg- 
ing upon open rebellion, and only dras- 


°M. Betham-Edwards, ed., Autobiography of 
Arthur Young (London, 1898), p. 63. 

* Memoirs of John Almon (London, 1790), pp. 
120-121. 
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tic immediate measures would suffice as 
Chatham prepared to take his seat in 
the House of Lords after the Christmas 
vacation. The course of his action was 
determined by January 16, when he de- 
clared in a letter to his wife, “I shall 
propose something on the first day; 
which purpose I wish to have generally 
known and propagated, as early as may 
be.” Publicity was necessary in order 
to counteract the rumor spread by his 
enemies that the Earl would not inter- 
pose his figure upon the political scene. 
Henry Sampson Woodfall’s influential 
Public Advertiser had published the as- 
sertion on January 13 that “after all 
that has been said about Lord Chatham, 
it is pretty evident that he has no inten- 
tion of connecting himself with the 
Ministry, or distinguishing himself in 
the House in favour of the Americans.” 
The last phrase was particularly galling 
in view of his Lordship’s plans. On the 
17th, the Earl informed Woodfall that 
he would “prosecute him as far as the 
law allows, for being the channel of 
wilfull & malicious Falshood.”* The 
whole story, Chatham assured his wife, 
was “only a pitiful device of fear; court 
fear, and faction fear. If gout does not 
put in a veto ...I will be in the 
House of Lords on Friday, then and 
there to make a motion relative to 
America.” 

Word that Lord Chatham would ap- 
pear was circulating in London polit- 
ical circles on Thursday the 19th, but 


® Arrangements for the prosecution were made 
by the younger William Pitt who discovered a sin- 
gular lack of enthusiasm among counsel to press 
a case against the publisher of Junius and friend 
of Wilkes. Finally on July 10, 1776, the case hav- 
ing been brought to trial, Chatham was non-suit- 
ed because of a variation of one letter between 
the court record and the printed article in the 
Public Advertiser. See Chatham Papers, P.R.O., 
30/8, Bundles 11, 66; C. H. Timperley, A Dic- 
tionary of Printers and Printing (London, 1839), 
p- 736. 

*W. S. Taylor and J. H. Pringle, eds., Corre- 
spondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham 
(London, 1840), IV, 369-371. 
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instead of fully publicizing his purpose, 
Chatham suddenly determined to fol- 
low a course of partial secrecy.’ When 
he informed Earl Stanhope that he 
would move in the House for the with- 
drawal of British forces from Boston, 
he added, “Be so good as not to com- 
municate what my intended motion is 
to anyone whatever; but the more it is 
known and propagated that I am to 
make a motion relative to America the 
better.”* Such an attitude satisfied no 
one and, in view of the long history of 
distrust between Chatham and other op- 
position leaders, could have only disas- 
trous results. Chatham condescended to 
inform the Earl of Shelburne of the 
proposed motion, but kept its terms 
even from Benjamin Franklin whom he 
personally escorted to the House the 
next day.® His attitude was expressed 
clearly to Shelburne: “Having had no 
communication of purposes from oth- 
ers, I have made none to any.”?° 


V> ON FRIDAY, JANUARY 20, CHATHAM 
presented to the House of Lords his 
motion 


That an humble Address be presented to 
His Majesty . . . in order to open the 
Ways towards an happy Settlement of 
the dangerous Troubles in America... 
that immediate Orders may be dis- 
patched to General Gage for removing 
His Majesty’s Forces from the Town of 
Boston." 


Although the Commons had virtually 
adjourned to hear Chatham’s speech, 
and standing room was at a premium in 
the House of Lords, those who might 
have supported him by voice and by 
vote were conspicuously absent. Ed- 


™W. S. Lewis, ed., Yale Edition of Horace 
Walpole’s Correspondence, VI: Horace Walpole’s 
Correspondence with Madame DuDeffand (New 
Haven, 1939), IV, 139. 

8 Chatham Correspondence, IV, 371-372. 

*A. H. Smyth, ed., The Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin (New York, 1906}, VI, 360-362. 





” Chath Correspondence, IV, 375. 
4 Journal of the House of Lords, XXXIV, 290. 
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mund Burke declared, “More would 
have been in the minority if Lord Chat- 
ham had thought proper to give notice 
of his motion to the proper people.” 1? 
Horace Walpole thought the motion 
ridiculous. “The opposition stared and 
shrugged; the courtiers stared and 
laughed.”** Even those who usually 
followed Chatham were alienated by 
his haughty demeanor on this occasion. 
The Duke of Richmond, although he 
supported the motion, later reproved 
Chatham on the grounds that such se- 
crecy made it practically impossible for 
“all the real friends of England and 
of America, the true Whigs, [to] come 
to a good understanding, and heartily 
unite to save the nation.” At the con- 
clusion of a long debate the House di- 
vided on Chatham’s motion and reject- 
ed it by a large majority. 

The immediate defeat of the pro- 
posal can have been no surprise; the 
purpose of Chatham’s motion was to 
raise the force of public opinion against 
the ministry. Young William Pitt, who 
accompanied his father to the House, 
observed of the speech: “Though it had 
not the desired effect on an obdurate 
House of Lords, it must have an infinite 
effect without doors, the bar being 
crowded with Americans, &c.”® 
Though he declared the motion “nei- 
ther wise nor successful,” Walpole too 
felt that Chatham would “certainly be 
popular again with the clamorous side, 
which no doubt will become the popu- 
lar side too.”** That result would de- 
pend however upon the transmission of 
the speech to the general public. Chat- 
ham presented Benjamin Franklin with 


2 Fitzwilliam and Bourke, eds., Correspondence 
of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke (London, 
1844), II, 14. 

% Toynbee, Walpole, IX, 150; see also A. F. 
Steuart, ed., The Last Journals of Horace Wal- 
pole (London, 1910), I, 422. 

4 Chatham Correspondence, IV, 392. 

% Ibid., IV, 376. 

1° Toynbee, Walpole, IX, 153. 
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a copy of the motion, but took no other 
steps to reach a wider audience. The 
statesman who depended upon popular 
support for his strength refused to 
grasp the means of its direction. 

Chatham’s speech has survived in 
several forms. The most commonly ac- 
cepted version is that recorded by Hugh 
Macaulay Boyd, but not published un- 
til 1779, a year after Chatham’s 
death.'* Boyd’s account was incorpo- 
rated in John Almon’s Anecdotes of the 
Life of the Right Honourable William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham (1792), and has 
been carried on into virtually all dis- 
cussions of Chatham’s career despite 
the admission of both reporter and edi- 
tor that it is incomplete.’* It is to the 
London press of 1775, both newspaper 
and pamphlet, that we must turn for a 
true picture of the formation of public 
opinion and of the reportorial history 
of Chatham’s speech. 

Notice of the day’s proceedings first 
appeared on Saturday, January 21, 
when the Gazetteer and New Daily 
Advertiser and the London Chronicle 
printed Chatham’s motion. On Mon- 
day, the 23rd, the Gazetteer presented 
the first version of the Earl’s speech 
which was summarized in the London 
Chronicle the next day. A more perma- 
nent form of the speech was even then 
in preparation, for George Kearsly, one 
of the foremost radical publishers of the 
city, was readying a pamphlet which, 
under normal circumstances, would 
have won fame as the standard account 
of the debate. 

In the London papers of January 
23rd to January 26th appeared the an- 
nouncement “This day is published in 
Quarto, Price 1s. By G. Kearsley, at 
No. 46, near Serjeant’s Inn, in Fleet- 


11 Genuine Abstracts from Two Speeches of the 
late Earl of Chatham (London, 1779). 


48 Boyd missed perhaps a quarter of the speech. 
Ibid., p. v. 
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Street The Speech of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Chatham in the House of 
Lords, on Friday, Jan. 20, 1775, ‘for 
addressing his Majesty to withdraw the 
Troops from the Town of Boston.’ 
Taken from the Notes of a Member of 
Parliament.” To further the sale of his 
pamphlet, the publisher added the no- 
tice: “As from the very great Impor- 
tance, and various interesting subjects 
touched upon in the Speech, some spur- 
ious ones may be obtruded on the Pub- 
lic, we have sufficient Authority for de- 
claring this to be authentic.” ?* Portions 
of this edition were promptly given to 
the public through the columns of the 
Morning Post and the London Chron- 
icle. 

George Kearsly’s pamphlet was no 
sooner off the press than it attracted the 
wrathful attention of the Earl of Chat- 
ham. Already at odds with one promi- 
nent publisher, Chatham turned against 
Kearsly and through him against the 
whole London newspaper press. On 
Wednesday, January 25, Christian Wul- 
bier, the Earl’s personal attendant, de- 
livered to several London publishing 
houses the following instruction: *° 


Mr. Kearsly having publish’d a Pam- 
phlet, entitled the Speech of the Earl of 
Chatham &ca, which pretended Speech 
is entirely spurious, and tending grossly 
to mislead the Public, Lord Chatham 
expects Mr. Kearsly to make a public 
retraction of his error, without Delay, 
or he will be prosecuted as far as the 
Law allows. 


Chatham’s violent objection to the 
published speech is difficult to explain, 
particularly in a day when verbatim re- 
porting was unknown. Pique at the re- 
buff he had received in the House of 


The advertisement a red in Lloyd’s Eve- 
ning Post and British Chronicle, January 23-25; 
the Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, and the 
Morning Post and Daily Advertiser, January 26. 

The Chatham-Kearsly corr cited 
hereafter is to be found in the Chatham Papers, 
P.R.A., 30/8, Bundle 47. 
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Lords, the extreme coolness bordering 
on hostility demonstrated by rival op- 
position leaders, and the aggravating 
torture of a renewed attack of gout 
may account for his unexpected irrasci- 
bility. Such high-handed action, how- 
ever, was hardly calculated to produce 
good relations with the fraternity of 
journalists. 

Wulbier soon discovered that Lon- 
don publishers had less concern for the 
tender conscience of a peer than for the 
good opinion of a fellow tradesman 
whose material they had freely trans- 
ferred to their own papers. At nine- 
thirty Wednesday night Chatham’s 
emissary wearily seated himself to re- 
port 

I have not been so successfull this after- 

noon as I expected. The Paragraph is 

only taken by Lloyd’s which comes out 
this evening. The White-Hall that dont 
come out but three times a week... 
the London evening I believe he’ll Copy 
it from the other’s. They wont take it 


in at any of the Morning Publishers ex- 
cept the Morning Post... . 


Other London publishers, Wulbier re- 
ported, feared to antagonize a fellow 
journalist. They would first consult with 
Kearsly and meanwhile requested fur- 
ther verification from Chatham. With 
the offending publisher himself Wulbier 
had better results. “I deliver’d the Mes- 
sage,” the agent reported, “he seam’d a 
little confounded & surprised, has been 
looking for the person that Authorised 
him but can’t find him in, a member of 
the House of Comms I believe.” 
Wulbier enclosed a message from 
George Kearsly that was conciliatory 
but not the obsequious surrender that 
Chatham seems to have anticipated. 


I had the honour of your Lordships 
Message, a few hours ago, and in an- 
swer to it, respectfully beg leave to as- 
sure your Lordship, that the Speech I 
published for yours of the 20th Inst. 
was given me as authentic from a very 
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respectable and distinguished character, 
a Friend to the public Cause and an ar- 
dent admirer of your Lordships abilities 
—the tried knowledge of this Gentle- 
man’s veracity—the Speech essentially 
agreeing with that given in the public 
prints—and above all, the reverence I 
have long born to the exalted name of 
Chatham, induced me to publish it. If 
the publication, however, gives your 
Lordship any particular offence, I assure 
your Lordship I shall discontinue (after 
tomorrow) advertising it any more; nor 
should I then, but that it is now too late 
to withdraw the advertisements from the 
Papers. 


From Chatham there came a prompt 
and vigorous ultimatum penned by his 


wife and addressed to the harassed 
Wulbier. 


You are directed by my Lord to re- 
turn immediately to Mr. Kearsly, and to 
acquaint him that unless he makes a 
public retraction of his Error without 
delay . . . Mr. Kearsly shall certainly 
be prosecuted to the Utmost that the 
Law allows, so that any farther Letters 
from Him to Lord Chatham on the sub- 


ject will be to no Purpose. Dont Lose a 
Moment. 


You will acquaint the several News 
writers that you are authoris’d by the 
Earl of Chatham to require them to in- 
sert the Paragraph relating to his speech 
in their several Papers. 

This message had somewhat the de- 
sired effect upon Kearsly and the next 
day he submitted to Chatham’s will— 
not, however, until his pamphlet had 
been further advertised in the Gazetteer 
and in the London Chronicle for Janu- 
ary 26. The latter paper had, in fact, re- 
printed about half of Kearsly’s pam- 
phlet with the rather amusing com- 
ment: “Some parts of the noble Earl's 
speech having already appeared in the 
Newspapers, but they being inaccurate, 
the whole is now published in a quarto 
pamphlet, from which the following 
passages are copied.” As his letter of 
the 26th shows, Kearsly retained his 
honor while beating his retreat. 
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I have this Day stopped the Sale of 
the Pamphlet & sent the following ad- 
vertisement to the Daily Papers of to- 
morrow, also to as many of the Evening 
Papers as I was time enough for. 

“The Publication of a speech said to 
be Lord Chatham’s having offended his 
Lordship the Sale of it is stopped.—The 
Publisher receiv’d it of a very respec- 
table Member of the House of Com- 
mons, & had not, in printing it, the least 
idea of incurring his Lordships displeas- 
ure.” 

I now take the liberty of assuring 
your Lordship, that exclusive of any 
dread of punishment which your Lord- 
ship might inflict; I have always had so 
great a respect for your Lordship, that 
the meere supposition of its being dis- 
agreeable to your Lordship in the 
smallest degree would have effectually 
prevented my printing it. But I had no 
conception of any such circumstance, 
therefore, thought myself employed in a 
meritorious act, instead of one which 
would give offence. 


Y> BY THIS TIME CHATHAM WAS DEEP- 
ly engrossed in a new project to pacify 


the colonies and had no further time to 
devote to the publishing trade. Kearsly 
was pardoned and the public retraction 
appeared in due course. The Morning 
Chronicle for Friday, January 27, car- 
ried the notices 


We are desired to inform the public 
upon the best authority, that the speech 
printed by G. Kearsley, Fleet-street, as 
the Speech of the Earl of Chatham, in 
the House of Lords, on Friday the 20th 
January, 1775, is entirely spurious. 

The publication of a speech said to 
be Lord Chatham’s having given his 
Lordship offense, the sale of it is 
stopped. The publisher received it from 
a very respectable member of Parlia- 
ment, and had not in printing it the 
least idea of incurring his Lordship’s 
displeasure. 


The Morning Chronicle, having cut 
Chatham’s disavowal to the bone, re- 
peated only Kearsly’s extenuating para- 
graph the following day. One other 
Saturday paper, the Morning Post and 
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Daily Advertiser, printed both versions 
of the retraction, and added force to 
Chatham’s part by describing the pam- 
phlet as “entirely spurious, and a gross 
imposition, wilfully and maliciously 
calculated to mislead the public.” The 
London Chronicle quietly dropped its 
project of reprinting the pamphlet. 

Though the sale of the pamphlet had, 
presumably, been halted, George 
Kearsly refused to let the matter drop 
without one final sally. On Monday, 
January 31, he addressed to Chatham a 
letter ostensibly humble but brazenly 
bold in its final offer to transact a lucra- 
tive piece of business as a form of 
atonement. 


On the 27th Inst. I had the Honour of 
your Lordships kind acceptance of the 
acknowledgment of my mistake in re- 
spect the genuineness of your Lordships 
Speech, but beg leave to assure your 
Lordship that I was so certain of its be- 
ing authentic, that if I had not been 
hurried in the Printing from an appre- 
hension of some spurious copies being 
circulated, I intended taking the liberty 
of transmitting one previously to the 
Publication for your Lordships approba- 
tion; the omission of which, I now ex- 
ceedingly lament.—If your Lordship 
however, should think proper to give 
the World your real Speech, as a fur- 
ther public declaration of my error, I 
shall be proud of the honour of Print- 
ing it, as I would every thing that would 
do justice to the abilities of Lord Chat- 
ham. 


The Earl justifiably ignored the 
proposition and allowed his speech to 
be lost to the reading public. Kearsly’s 
account passed into undeserved obliv- 
ion, but not before the enterprising 
publisher had brought forth a second 
printing of his pamphlet. Although this 
was labelled “A New Edition” and 
might be presumed to have reflected 
Chatham’s criticism, it in no way dif- 
fered from the first edition beyond a 
new title-page! 
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Despite acceptance by those contem- 
porary readers who were able to secure 
Kearsly’s pamphlet** and in spite of the 


™ Kearsly’s version was partially reprinted in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, XLV (1775), 7-8, and 

lies to Chatham’s speech in the daily press cer- 
tainly based their arguments on the Kearsly ver- 
sion. See the letter “To the Right Hon. Lord 
—————” in the London Chronicle, March 2, 
from a “Vendor of Twopenny Wares,” and the 
letter signed “Political Looking Glass,” in the 
Morning Post, January 28. 
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attempt of the publisher to defend its 
authenticity, Chatham’s violent objec- 
tions nullified the efforts of both jour- 
nalist and statesman. Recalcitrant lords 
might still censor their published 
speeches in 1775, and England soon 
lose an empire—but not for want of 
initiative on the part of such men as 
George Kearsly and his fellows in Fleet 
Street. 





THE MASS MEDIA IN LOS ANGELES 
(Continued from Page 166) 


from five cents to seven cents in Oc- 
tober 1948, and from seven cents to 
10 cents in October 1951. (The three 
afternoon papers were charging seven 
cents on February 10, 1954.) 

c. The rapid growth of the Mir- 
ror, the circulation difficulties of the 
Daily News and the success of the 
small suburban daily. The last named 
has lower production costs, usually 
prints advertising throwaways once 
or twice a week and cultivates the 
local angle in the news. 


2. In the struggle for the advertising 
dollar, radio has shown new life as 
proved by increasing sale of local ad- 
vertising time and sets. 


3. The worst is probably over for 
the motion picture industry. A few 
more conventional theaters will prob- 
ably close, but rejuvenation may occur 
if the theaters are able to buy sole pic- 
ture rights to outstanding events and 
project them on big screens to paying 
audiences. 


4. Television growth has reached a 
surprising level of coverage in the Los 
Angeles area (perhaps 90 percent). In 
order to increase the quality of televi- 
sion programs, this medium will prob- 
ably need to collect from the set owner 
or “subscriber” by means of phonevi- 
sion, theater viewing of special events, 
or coin operated pipelines on each re- 
ceiver. 


5. Street sales of newspapers filled 
with interpretative features and back- 
ground material will increase as tele- 
vision arouses interest in events such 
as the development of the H-bomb, the 
coronation of the British Queen, bowl 
football games and the McCarthy con- 
troversies. 

To philosophize as the circulation 
manager of a Los Angeles paper did 
recently: 


Television is here to stay. The older 
media may as well learn to live with it, 
work with it and like it. Cheer up—the 
worst j3 past. The only way now in cir- 
culation is up. 





“There is no crime committed in the field of journalism, not even super- 
lurid sensationalism, not even inaccuracy, that is more subversive of the 
principle of a free press, more indefensible, than the crime of slanting the 
news to meet a publisher’s policy.”—-GROvVE PATTERSON, editor-in-chief, 
Toledo Blade, in address to New York State Publishers’ Association. 











Free Voices in the BaHle 
For Men's Minds 


BY DONALD FEINSTEIN 


Radio Free Europe and Radio Free Asia have found that the 
most effective job can be done by using refugees from the target 
areas to prepare and to broadcast the programs. This article, 
based upon the author’s M.A. thesis at New York University, is 
drawn largely from official sources in the sponsoring committees. 





W@ ONE OF THE FREE WORLD'S MOST 
potent weapons behind the Iron Curtain 
is Radio Free Europe. A division of the 
National Committee for a Free Europe, 
RFE was organized in December 1949 
to conduct a campaign of psychological 
warfare against the Communist satel- 
lites: Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
Romania, Bulgaria and Albania. 

The National Committee for a Free 
Europe, a group of private citizens 
joined together early in 1949 to imnsti- 
tute positive action against Soviet en- 
slavement, relied at first for support on 
a small group of foundations and pri- 
vate citizens.’ In July, 1950, however, 
General Lucius D. Clay, former U.S. 
High Commissioner to West Germany, 
founded the Crusade for Freedom, 
switching the burden of support to the 
American public.? Speaking in 1950, 

41Though the Committee’s radio arm, Radio 
Free Europe, is best known, it also operates oth- 
er related organizations. The Committee’s other 
undertakings include the Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation, operating the Free Europe Univer- 
sity in Exile, the Free Europe press, disseminat- 
ing Iron Curtain news in printed form, and the 
Free Europe Citizens Service which aids refugees 
and escapees. Among those presently active in the 
National Committee are Joseph C. Grew, Whit- 
ney H. Shepardson, A. A. Berle Jr., Henry R. 


Luce, De Witt Wallace and Charles E. Wilson, 
to name only a few from a long list of distin- 
Americans 


2The Crusade for Freedom, now headed by 


General Clay explained why he founded 
the Crusade: 


When I left Germany in 1949, I came 
home with a firm conviction that we 
needed in addition to the Voice of 
America a different, broader voice, a 
voice of the free people, a radio which 
would not speak the words of Govern- 
ment but would speak to each country 
behind the Iron Curtain in its own lan- 
guage, and from the throats of its own 
leaders who had fled for their lives be- 
cause of their beliefs in freedom... . 
I found that one was already getting 
under way in the National Committee 
for a Free Europe... . It seemed to 
me that Radio Free Europe was the 
proper vehicle—but what it needed was 
a broad base of support from the Amer- 
ican people. .. . That was the origin 
of the Crusade for Freedom. 


On July 4, 1950, an appropriate day 
for a freedom crusade, the “Freedom 
Bell” pealed in Berlin, becoming the 
symbol of the committee’s cfforts to re- 
store liberty to the oppressed, and be- 
ginning the Crusade for Freedom so 
“that this world under God shall have 
a new birth of freedom.” 

Simultaneously with the ringing of 


Henry Ford II, is the fund raising adjunct of the 
National Committee. 

*Speech by General Lucius D. Clay, founding 
the Crusade for Freedom, 1950. 
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the “Freedom Bell” in Berlin, Radio 
Free Europe began transmitting from 
a small station near Frankfort, West 
Germany. Seeking an effective ap- 
proach, Radio Free Europe found that 
the best job apparently could be done 
by the voice and authority of exiles 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Radio Free Europe therefore formed 
a network of six stations: The Voice of 
Free Czechoslovakia, Free Hungary, 
Free Poland, Free Romania, Free Bul- 
garia and Free Albania. From these 
stations exiles from the captive coun- 
tries speak to people in their own idiom. 
Chosen on the basis of their profes- 
sional capabilities and their devotion to 
the cause of freedom and democracy, 
the exiles write the scripts, prepare the 
programs and broadcast in their own 
style. The principle behind the opera- 
tion of these “exile stations” is shown 
to be valid by the large number of 
letters sent to RFE, which open with 
such phrases as, “My Fellow Country- 
men,” “Dear Beloved Compatriots” or 
“My Dear Free Comrades.” 

Just as the National Committee for a 
Free Europe was organized to fight 
Communism behind the Iron Curtain, a 
similar organization was started for 
Asia. The Committee for Free Asia 
was originally formed in March 1951 
by citizens of California, but later be- 
came nationwide. It was created to 
bring the people of America and Asia 
closer together through mutual under- 
standing.‘ Patterned generally after the 
European Committee, CFA is substan- 
tially different because of the complex 
pattern of national viewpoints across 
the Pacific, and because of the different 
pattern of Red aggression in Asia. 

In the Orient the Asian Committee 


* Included in the membership of the Committee 
for Free Asia are Alan Valentine, Ray Tyson 
Maddocks, J. D. Zellerbach, Harvey Mudd, Er- 
win D. Canham and Mrs. Phillip W. Pillsbury. 
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not only is engaged in fighting Com- 
munism where it has already seized 
control, but also wages a preventive 
battle to keep Kremlin doctrine from 
spreading. The two organizations are 
completely separate: the only link is 
mutual support by the Crusade for 
Freedom. 


CFA was formed because it was felt 
“that expansion of Soviet imperialism 
in the Orient can be most decisively 
met by strengthening Asian resistance 
to communism...” and that “such re- 
sistance can best be generated through 
the development, by the Asian people, 
of positive alternatives to communist- 
inspired programs based on disorder, 
dissension and false premises.”® The 
Committee for Free Asia began trans- 
mitting to the Orient via short wave 
from San Francisco, over Radio Free 
Asia, in September 1951. As is the case 
with Radio Free Europe, RFA uses 
people from the target areas to prepare 
and to broadcast the programs. 


The purposes of both committees, 
notes the Crusade for Freedom Fact 
Sheet, are essentially the same: “To 
pierce the Iron and Bamboo Curtains 
with the truth, to build for the future 
by educating young refugees from the 
Communist satellite nations, to develop 
unity and a platform for the future 
among exile groups, to gather and dis- 
tribute information about conditions in 
the captive areas, and to create active 
public support for the fight against 
Communism in America.”® However, 
the aims of RFE and RFA differ be- 
cause of the basic difference in the tar- 
get areas. 


t@ RADIO FREE EUROPE DEALS SPECIFI- 
cally with the people behind the Iron 


5 Background Information, Committee for Free 
Asia (1952), p. 1. 

* Crusade for Freedom Fact Sheet, National 
Committee for a Free Europe (Sept. 1952), p. 2. 
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Curtain, people who have a traditional 
background of freedom and who, if 
their hopes are kept alive, can become 
free people once again. The outbreaks 
that come as a result of the sparks 
ignited by Radio Free Europe serve a 
definite purpose. C. D. Jackson, once 
director of RFE, noted that one of the 
primary aims of radio psychological 
warfare against the satellite countries is 
“to keep the Russian bear busy scratch- 
ing his own fleas, so that he won't 
bother anyone else.” Said Jackson in 
January 1951: “If we can keep the Rus- 
sians busy with the people they have 
already conquered by holding out a 
genuine hope of freedom, we can, per- 
haps, prevent the march across Western 
Europe.”* 

Along with keeping the Russians 
busy with trouble in their own back- 
yard, RFE aims: 


To make it plain that the basic issue 
is the struggle between freedom and 
tyranny. 

To fight the lies and distortions of the 
Reds with the truth. The truth about 
Communism is far more damning than 
any synthetic approach ever could be. 

To appeal to the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the satellite peoples by reveal- 
ing the fraud and brutality of Commu- 
nism as compared to the benefits of life 
in a democracy. 

To divide the satellite slaves from 
their master. Communism can be secure 
only when it has eliminated all opposi- 
tion. Russia will hesitate to start any 
military adventures if it knows that 
millions of its subjects are looking for- 
ward only to their freedom. 

To keep alive the spirit of freedom 
among the captive peoples in readiness 
for the day when liberation comes. 

To let these peoples know that we are 
deeply concerned with what is happen- 
ing to them, and that we desire their 
liberation and support their wish to set 
up free governments of their own 
choice.® 


™“The Needle,” Time, Jan. 29, 1951, p. 19. 
* Crusade Fact Sheet, p. 3. 
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RFE attempts to undermine the Sov- 
iet-imposed regimes of Central and 
Eastern Europe by reminding listeners 
in these areas of their inherent strength, 
in contrast to the weakness of regimes 
which must rely on terror to maintain 
the power they have seized. 


Several million dollars have been col- 
lected by the Crusade, for RFE, from 
more than 25 million Americans in two 
years. The American public’s voluntary 
contributions range from the pennies of 
individuals to thousands of dollars from 
organizations and foundations. Thus 
supported by the American people, 
RFE tries to show the satellite nations 
that their future is inextricably linked 
with the future of this country. For 
RFE feels that a world half free and 
half slave is a threat to the nations that 
are free, and the liberation of the satel- 
lites would greatly bolster the free 
world. 

Radio Free Asia, like Radio Free 
Europe, is geared to the particular prob- 
lems of the area which it serves. Be- 
cause it is trying to prevent the spread 
of Communism through Asia, RFA has 
used a technique somewhat dissimilar to 
that of RFE, which appeals solely to 
countries already under Communist 
control. Radio Free Asia “works with 
and helps Asians to establish projects, 
indigenous in origin and purpose, which 
are designed to create political and 
economic stability. With such stability 
comes democracy, in which men govern 
each other through leaders freely 
chosen, rather than through dictators 
forced upon them by aggressors and 
tyrants.”® 

In the Asian lands which have be- 
come Communist, RFA aims to keep 
the hope and the spirit of the people 
alive, until their liberation. Toward 


® Background Info., CFA., p. 1. 
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these Communist dominated areas the 
aims of RFE and RFA are the same. 

Throughout Asia, in both the free 
lands and those which have been en- 
slaved, Radio Free Asia’s objectives 
are: “To buttress against the challenges 
of our times the doctrines by which 
free men everywhere live; and to prove 
by action that free peoples working co- 
operatively can solve their social, econ- 
omic, religious and national problems 
more effectively and permanently than 
is possible under the tyranny and serf- 
dom of any Soviet state.”*° In meeting 
the challenges of Soviet ideology at all 
points, Radio Free Asia strives “to ana- 
lyze the falsity of its premises and its 
reasoning; to lay bare the fraud of its 
conclusions; to reveal the mockery of 
its promises as they appear in the grim 
realities of its practice.” ™ 


@ IN AN ARTICLE ON RADIO FREE EU- 
rope, U.S. News & World Report (July 
10, 1953) said: “Refugees from Czech- 


oslovakia and other countries estimate 
Radio Free Europe’s audience at four 
out of five of the population.”?? In 
order to attain such a high listener audi- 
ence it is necessary to beam the mes- 
sages to the people and make sure that 
they are received clear and strong. 
Radio Free Europe sends its pro- 
grams through 21 transmitters, all of 
which are beamed at the six satellite 
target areas. The words flow endlessly 
from RFE, which has grown from a 
single 7,500 watt station in Munich, to 
one of the biggest broadcasting opera- 
tions on the Continent. Today RFE’s 
transmitters are located in Portugal, 
mainly in Lisbon, and West Germany, 
with central headquarters at Munich. 


1 Asia in the World Today, Committee for Free 

Asia (1952), p. 4. 

41 Ibid., p. 5. 

“Memo From Munich—Freedom Rings in So- 
viet Ears,” U. S. News & World Report, July 10, 
1953, p. 36. 
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To show how far RFE has come in only 
three years several contrasts can be 
drawn: The original small 7,500 watt 
station has expanded 20-fold, one of 
the new transmitters is medium wave 
(135,000 watts) and the remainder are 
short wave transmitters (10,000 and 
50,000 watts). Originally on the air for 
seven and a half hours a day or some 
50 hours a week, RFE now broadcasts 
to target countries for more than 2,000 
hours a week, with more than 430 
hours of programming per week. Sev- 
eral transmitters are employed to 
broadcast each program simultaneously 
on different wave lengths, enabling lis- 
teners to receive programs on a number 
of locations on their radio dials. The 
repetition explains the variance between 
the total hours of broadcasting and the 
far smaller total programming hours.** 

Describing the operation from Mu- 
nich, Anne O’Hare McCormick re- 
ported in the New York Times of Au- 
gust 1953: 


Munich, in short, is the headquarters 
of a most important engagement in the 
cold war. ... 

Radio Free Europe has an impressive 
building of its own, opened two years 
ago and known here as “the little Pen- 
tagon.” It employs more than 1,100 per- 
sons of whom about 200 are Americans 
and many of the others distinguished in- 
tellectuals—writers, artists, musicians, 
editors—or just plain people who have 
managed in the most extraordinary 
ways to escape from bondage and live 
now to convince their less fortunate 
compatriots that they are not forgotten. 
You meet a pretty Czech actress who 
escaped under a load of coal, a couple 
who were carried out in coffins. 

It should be noted, however, that 
none of the stations encourages its lis- 
teners to escape, much less to engage in 
attempts at rebellion. A political adviser 
in Radio Free Europe declared that one 
object of the radio campaign was to 


“Comparative figures taken from previously 
mentioned sources. 
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prevent futile action. By maintaining 
hourly communication with the satellite 
countries and convincing them the free 
world has not forsaken them, he argued, 
the broadcasts serve to deter rather than 
incite desperate patriots to hopeless ges- 
tures of revolt.14 


Because it is feared by the Commu- 
nits, Radio Free Europe encounters in- 
tensive jamming. To combat this, every 
conceivable engineering and program- 
ming technique is used, the most suc- 
cessful is called “Saturation Service.” 
Every night, for a given period of time, 
all RFE transmitters simultaneously 
broadcast certain programs on different 
frequencies to selected target areas. 
With such a flooding of these areas with 
the broadcast, the jammers can not 
cover all the frequencies used, thus al- 
lowing the populace to hear the 


program. 

The programs transmitted by Radio 
Free Europe cover a range of subjects 
equal to any domestic radio station. A 


New Republic June 1, 1953 article 
stated: “Though some 70 percent of its 
(RFE) output is music and entertain- 
ment, the basis of the service is formed 
by the 24 ten minute news bulletins 
transmitted on the hour, and the politi- 
cal commentaries, discussions and letter 
box programs with which they are inter- 
spersed.”?* Along with these broadcasts 
go special programs designed for youth, 
workers, intellectuals, farmers, women, 
scientists, military men and even Com- 
munists. Religious news and services, 
culture and comedy, drama and music, 
satire and quiz shows, forums and inter- 
views, are all included in a schedule de- 
signed to build the biggest and broad- 
est of audiences. 


4 Anne O’Hare McCormick, “A Focal Point in 
the Battle of the Airwaves,” New York Times, 
Aug. 22, 1953. 

% Richard H. S. Crossman, “Radio City—Mu- 
nich,”” New Republic, June 1, 1953, p. 13. 
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RFE programming is flexible, able to 
respond quickly to changing stituations 
on either side of the Iron Curtain. 
RFE’s varied programs play a part in 
the basic plan. Musical programs, for 
example, lean heavily to compositions 
banned by the Communists, especially 
folk songs and national music which is 
a reminder of pre-Soviet days. Special 
programs on the anniversary dates of 
historical events and the birthdays of 
national heroes also help to keep mem- 
ories alive. Discussions of current 
events in America, such as the national 
conventions and elections, are interp- 
reted from the point of view of their 
meaning to the captive peoples and to 
the struggle against Communism. Relig- 
ious programs sustain the spiritual feel- 
ings of an audience which has been 
deeply religious and resists the atheistic 
program of the Kremlin. 

Of primary importance, according to 
Radio Free Europe, are the programs 
which tell listeners what goes on within 
their own countries. For example, says 
RFE, “If Poland’s people go meatless 
because a million pounds of Polish meat 
is shipped to Russia; if Hungary’s wo- 
men are forced to volunteer for factory 
work because thousands of Hungarian 
workers are shipped to Russian slave 
labor camps—then Radio Free Europe 
brings the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain the facts and the meaning of such 
actions.” *¢ 

An important and dramatic facet of 
RFE broadcasts is its denunciation of 
informers and traitors. It identifies such 
persons by name and locality and un- 
masks them as informers for the secret 
police, and is often able to pinpoint re- 
sponsibility for hitherto unexplained ar- 
rests and disappearances of persons in 
their communities. As a result, such in- 


% The Radio Free Europe Story, National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe (June 1953), p. 5. 
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formers lose all value and are ostracized 
by their neighbors. 

A broadcast of this type made by 
RFE late in 1951 caused the removal 
from the country and finally the disap- 
pearance behind the Iron Curtain of the 
agent mentioned. The broadcast said: 

Hello Bratislava! Radio Free Europe 

calls the citizens of Bratislava! In the 
office of the Resettlement Bureau and 
the National Reconstruction Fund is 
employed one Comrade Absolonova. 
We warn you against her as emphatical- 
ly as possible. She is a dangerous agent 
for Communist police. Her task is to re- 
cruit for the State Security Police new 
agents and informers from among you 
people. . . . Absolonova is about 170 
cm. tall and blonde. She concentrates 
her attention on young men whom she 
seduces and then blackmails into collab- 
orating with the police. We warn you 
against this fanatical Stalinist inform- 
er.37 

Operating on the principle that they 
are the only free radio stations avail- 
able to the people in the target areas, 
RFE daily broadcasts news and infor- 
mation that is suppressed or delayed by 
Communist regimes, earning the title “a 
home service from abroad.” The Voice 
of Free Poland, for example, becomes, 
therefore, in effect, the true Radio 
Warsaw. 

In order to achieve this creditability 
rating, RFE has more than 100 corre- 
spondents in 16 special information 
bureaus scattered from Stockholm to 
Istanbul to pick up news whenever it 
breaks. Communist newspapers and 
periodicals are studied daily, and moni- 
toring stations are alert 24 hours a day 
to listen to Communist broadcasts. By 
continually remaining “on top of the 
news,” Radio Free Europe retains its 
place as a foremost campaigner in the 
war to get the truth behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


"Radio Free Europe broadcast to Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia, Dec. 1951. 
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W YOUNGER AND SMALLER THAN ITS 
European compatriot, Radio Free Asia 
is swiftly becoming the outstanding 
radio force for freedom in the Orient. 


With its main offices in San Fran- 
cisco, RFA operates three transmitters, 
two in Manila and one on Guam, and 
is planning to increase the number. 
Programs in three Chinese dialects— 
Mandarin, Cantonese and Hakka—and 
in English are broadcast four hours a 
day, six days a week. They are carried 
to the Far East by powerful transmitters 
located at Guam and Manila. 


All the programs are prepared and 
broadcast by Chinese. News, commen- 
taries and music, forbidden by the Chi- 
nese Reds, make up the bulk of the pro- 
gramming. Special programs lean 
strongly to humor and satire, which 
have a special appeal to the Chinese. 
The satire type programs include “Com- 
munist Bad Checks,” which satirizes 
the big gap between Red promises and 
performance; “Big Mouth and the Pro- 
fessor,” which plays up the perfidy of 
Red leaders and doctrines; and “Answer 
Man,” which gives its listeners the ans- 
wer to common questions about Com- 
munism and Democracy. 

RFA, because it cannot receive re- 
actions from behind the Bamboo Cur- 
tain in China, has to be satisfied with 
comments coming from Chinese in 
other Asiatic Countries. The station 
feels that “these Chinese are an import- 
ant objective of RFA because Com- 
munism is trying to win them over as 
& bridgehead into other nations of Asia, 
and because they have channels of com- 
munication with their countrymen in 
China.”** 


In the free countries of Asia, RFA 
assists the people in the effective use of 
native-run radio systems. Small teams 


%8 Crusade Fact Sheet, p. 7. 
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of experienced radio advisors are sta- 
tioned in two of its overseas offices. In 
Manila and Tokyo these teams help 
commercial radio stations and networks 
to produce programs which meet the 
needs of the people, and which are then 
sponsored by Japanese and Filipino ser- 
vice and civic clubs. 

The Tokyo team helped the Japanese 
to develop the first “Campus News” 
program, produced by and for the stu- 
dents in Japan’s universities and col- 
leges. They also assisted in organizing 
and conducting the first “All-Japan 
Radio Conference,” a week-long train- 
ing course for more than 100 Japanese, 
held under the auspices of the Nippon 
Association of Broadcasters. 

As it continues to grow, Radio Free 
Asia becomes an even greater “thorn 
in the sides” of the Chinese Commu- 
nists. It has received a great tribute, for 
as “imitation is the sincerest flattery,” 
the Communists have flattered RFA. 
“Slipped in with regular news dis- 
patches from Communist China was the 
report of a new Red propaganda 
agency. Called the Chung Kuo (China) 
News Agency, the new organ says it is 
an independent agency and that private 
citizens in Red China are maintaining 
e.7"00 

Though the claim of independence is 
known to be a lie, the idea that the 
Communists are imitating their organi- 
zation greatly enhances the position of 
the free world’s station in Asia. 


(@ THE PRIVATE BROADCASTING STA- 
tions, Radio Free Europe, and Radio 
Free Asia, do not overlap or conflict 
with the Voice of America; rather they 
supplement the government broadcasts. 

Summarizing the difference between 
the two types of radio psychological 
warfare weapons, Adlai E. Stevenson, 


% Radio Free Asia Press Release (Nov. 7, 
1952), p. 7. 
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1952 Democratic presidential nominee, 
said, after his return from a world tour: 


In this struggle in the war of ideas I 
think that the Voice of America is in- 
dispensable. It and related government 
activities deserve support and encour- 
agement. But the fact remains that they 
are arms of the state, financed by pub- 
lic funds operated by public employees 
geared to the furtherance of official poli- 
cies and therefore sharply restricted in 
what they can do and how they can do 
it. 

Necessary as all this may be, it is at 
the expense of certain intangible, but 
highly significant, qualities. There is a 
spontaneity and freshness about Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Free Asia 
which no official information agency 
can ever have. Their private character 
in itself gives their utterances great 
weight. Imagine yourself on the listen- 
ing end for a moment! There is no free 
radio behind the Iron Curtain. Bom- 
barded constantly and from all sides by 
Official propaganda, how could you fail 
to be more impressed by the one voice 
in the chorus that is voluntary? 2° 


It is therefore as an ally instead of as 
a competitor that the private radio 
weapons have joined the public chan- 
nels in the ideological struggle with 
Communism. 

Having contributed several million 
dollars to support Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Free Asia, the American 
people ask the inevitable question of a 
psychological warfare operation: are 
listeners actually influenced by the 
broadcasts of the stations? 


Because there is no way of running a 
public opinion poll behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, RFE relies on two basic criteria 
in evaluatiny the effectiveness of its op- 
erations: first, positive reaction to its 
programs on the part of the listening 
audience; second, reaction by the Com- 
munist regimes and their propaganda 
organs. 


® Radio address by Adlai E. Stevenson, Cru- 
sade for Freedom Campaign (Nov. 11, 1952). 
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A primary reaction to RFE’s pro- 
grams is the many letters which daily 
praise RFE for espousing the cause of 
liberation, praise it for embracing the 
idea of free selection of governments, 
contain detailed analysis and criticism 
of the programs, report reception con- 
ditions or chide RFE for not advocat- 
ing immediate war against Russia. A 
few, using “tried and true” Communist 
propaganda, viciously assail it as a “tool 
of imperialistic warmongers.” 

Another valuable source of informa- 
tion concerning the western broadcasts 
are the interviews held with refugees 
immediately after they emerge from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. In March 1953 
a Polish jet pilot flew his Mig-15 fighter 
to Denmark, where like other less spec- 
tacular refugees he was questioned. 
Lieutenant Franciszek Jarecki said: 

Radio Free Europe is the favorite ra- 
dio station in Poland, broadcasting its 
programs throughout the day so every- 
one can listen. It gives us true infor- 
mation and enables the people to under- 
stand the lies of Red propaganda. The 
Voice of Free Poland considerably in- 
fluences our decision of moral survival 
by answering so effectively the Commu- 
nist propaganda which constantly tor- 
ments us.?2 
Perhaps a more concrete kind of evi- 

dence showing RFE’s effectiveness can 
be gleaned from the positive reactions 
to specific broadcasts by both the re- 
gime and the people. Several of these 
incidents have been compiled by The 
Radio Free Europe Story: 

When the Hungarian Communist re- 
gime, in an effort to conserve power, de- 
creed that heat must not be turned on 
unless the temperature was over a cer- 
tain degree, and then issued false weath- 
er reports, Radio Free Europe broadcast 
the correct temperatures, forcing the 


regime to abandon its power-vonserva- 
tion tactics. 


™ Statement by Lieutenant Franciszek Jarecki, 
Denmark (March 1953). 
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When Radio Free Europe exposed sub- 
human living conditions in prisons, 
slave-labor and concentration camps in 
Bulgaria, Romania, and Hungary, offi- 
cials were forced to improve conditions, 
and brutal guards, through fear or hon- 
est shame, became more humane. 

When secret agents and informers 
were exposed in many countries by Ra- 
dio Free Europe and therefore rendered 
useless to the Party and made objects of 
possible violence, they were dismissed 
from their jobs and often moved to 
other regions. 

When Radio Free Europe exposed the 
inefficiency rampant in a large electrical 
plant in Budapest, a worker reported the 
following results: “The factory ran wild. 
Commies ran in and out. Conferences 
were held all day long. Suspicion was 
rampant. Work practically stopped.” 22 
A final admission of the Soviets’s fear 

of the RFE broadcasts occurred at the 
opening in 1951 of a powerful trans- 
mitter aimed at Czechoslovakia. Com- 
munist radio stations broadcast the 
death warrants of all those working for 
RFE in West Germany when they “lib- 
erated” the Western Zone. A short time 
later the Prague regime sent an official 
diplomatic protest to the U.S. Govern- 
ment demanding that RFE be taken off 
the air, but the United States refused, 
saying that the station was a private 
enterprise, and that freedom of speech 
is basic to American Democracy. 

When one is hurt badly, he fights 
back, but if he is unaffected he ignores 
it. The Communists throughout Europe 
and Asia, in both the free and Red con- 
quered lands, are being hurt by the 
broadcasts of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Free Asia, and feel they must 
hit back to “save face.” 

Radio Free Europe and Free Asia 
relish the abuse heaped on them by the 
Kremlin and its satellites, for it proves 
that they are effective and moving 
ahead in the battle against Communism. 


2 RFE Story, pp. 10-12. 
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Certain ability tests are useful in selecting students likely to suc- 
ceed scholastically in journalism, while comparative studies re- 
veal that those who do well in journalism courses have high 
competence in areas where top-level newspapermen excel. Dr. 
Jones is director of Minnesota’s Journalism Research Division. 





> TWO IMPORTANT TYPES OF STUDENT 
personnel problems confront journalism 
faculties. Problems of student selection, 
advising and counseling arise at the be- 
ginning of a student’s academic career. 
Problems of placing a student in a job 
suited to his personal skills and abilities 
arise when he has completed his degree 
program. Research relevant to the pre- 
diction of scholastic success in journal- 
ism provides important data for those 
concerned with the first type of prob- 
lems. Research which shows how stu- 
dents compare with professional news- 
papermen in abilities and interest pro- 
vides useful information to those con- 
cerned with the second. 

This article reports data from studies 
recently completed at the School of 
Journalism, University of Minnesota, 
which contribute to solution of both 
types of personnel problems. These data 
help to fill certain gaps in journalism 
personnel literature and, in addition, 
maintain continuity with past journal- 
ism personnel research carried out at 
Minnesota." 


1 This article is the sixth in a series on journal- 
ism personnel research carried out at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and published in JouRNALISM 
QuaRTERLY. The modest body of literature now 
available on predictive and comparative personnel 


THE PREDICTIVE STUDY 


The predictive study was undertaken 
because of the paucity of material avail- 
able on scholastic prediction in journal- 
nalism? and because it seemed likely 
that results having considerable value to 
journalism advisers could be obtained. 
The study used an array of psychome- 


tric test scores obtained from two inde- 
pendent samples of journalism majors 
at the University of Minnesota to pre- 
dict their scholastic performance in 
journalism. 

Tests—The tests used in the study 
were selected so as to maximize the 
number of comparisons which could be 
made between student data and profes- 
sional newspapermen norms (7)* (23), 


studies in journalism is reviewed in the Appendix 
to this article. 

2? The number of scholastic prediction studies in 
journalism is small in comparison with such ef- 
forts in law, medicine, engineering and other pro- 
fessional fields. This may reflect a tendency for 
many investigators to view students in depart- 
ments of journalism as “liberal arts” students. 
Journalism students thus would be lumped with 
students from many other arts college major fields 
in general scholastic prediction studies. Most of 
the research which has been done on specialized 
scholastic prediction for journalism students has 
been carried out in schools of journalism where 
the professional distinctiveness of program and of 
students is highlighted. 

“Bibliographic references in this paper are indi- 
cated by numbers in parentheses corresponding to 
item numbers in the references. 
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and still cover several important ability 
dimensions which seemed most promis- 
ing for scholastic prediction. The fol- 
lowing battery was chosen: 

The Ohio State University Psychological 
Examination, Form 21; 

The Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test, 
Forms Am and Bm (Human Rela- 
tions, Commerce and Government 
sections ) ; 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
(Form M); 

The Cook Word Carpentry Test. 


All except the Cook test are familiar 
and widely used psychometric instru- 
ments with a considerable history of 
utility in counseling, guidance or scho- 
lastic prediction (3). The Cook test was 
especially developed at the University 
of Minnesota for scholastic prediction 
in the School of Journalism. It is de- 
scribed in an article by Cook and 
Knowles (5) where it was called “Test 
1” and also is described by Jones and 
Swanson (7). 


Criterion. Honor point ratio in jour- 
nalism courses at the University of 
Minnesota was selected as a criterion.* 
Honor point ratio provided a continu- 


ous quantitative criterion measure 
which allowed multiple correlation and 
multiple regression analyses to be made. 

Sample. Two independent cross-sec- 
tion samples of majors in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Journalism 
were selected in two consecutive years 
—1948 and 1949. The samples were 
representative of the entire registration 
in the School during those years on sex, 
age, class and honor point ratio. The 
1948 sample consisted of 134 students 
and the 1949 sample had 117 students. 


* Honor point ratio was determined by giving 
each credit hour of A three honor points, each 
credit hour of B two honor points, each credit 
hour of C one honor point, each credit hour of 
D zero honor points and each credit hour of F 
minus one honor point. Total honor points for 
each student then were divided by his total hours 
of credit to determine the ratio. 
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Study Design. After the predictor 
measures were obtained from the two 
samples of students, analysis was de- 
ferred for two years until all students in 
the sample had completed their scho- 
lastic careers or had been allowed “or- 
dinary progress time” to complete work 
for the baccalaureate degree. A com- 
plete honor point ratio covering a stu- 
dent’s full career in the School of Jour- 
nalism thus was obtained in nearly 
every case. 

The basic design of the predictive 
study was a double cross-validation plan 
(12). The use of two samples in such a 
design allows two prediction systems to 
be calculated independently from the 
data of each of the two samples. Each 
system then is applied to data from the 
other sample. Any shrinkage in predic- 
tion effectiveness thus can be noted and 
any failure of measures to maintain 
their predictive power in a replication 
can be discerned. 

Two types of predictive analysis, 
multiple regression and cutting points, 
were used to obtain relationships be- 
tween scores on the various tests and 
scholastic achivement in journalism. 
The goal of multiple regression analy- 
sis in this study was to arrive at a for- 
mula which would predict a student’s 
most likely honor point ratio by giving 
his test scores proper weights. The goal 
of cutting point analysis was to deter- 
mine the upper and lower scores on 
tests which would best identify in ad- 
vaace the greatest number of persons 
who will have high and low perform- 
ance in journalism courses. 


Results: Multiple Regression 


Scores made by members of each in- 
dependent sample on the Michigan Vo- 
cabulary, the Ohio Psychological and 
the Cook test were correlated with hon- 
or point ratio. All coefficients were sig- 
nificantly greater than zero. Intercorre- 
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TABLE | 


Correlations of Predictors with Honor Point Ratio and Intercorrelations between 
Predictors for 1948 Sample, 1949 Sample and Combined Student Sample 
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Honor Point 
Ratio 


Ohio 
Psychological 


Michigan 
Vocabulary 


Cook Word 
Carpentry 





1948 Sample (N = 134) 
Ohio Psychological 36 
Michigan Vocabulary ... 54 
Cook Word Carpentry .. 47 


1949 Sample (N = 117) 
Ohio Psychological 47 
Michigan Vocabulary ... A 
Cook Word Carpentry .. 38 


Combined Sample (N = 251) 
Ohio Psychological 41 
Michigan Vocabulary ... 53 
Cook Word Carpentry .. 


58 46 
— 47 
47 = 


71 64 
— 58 
58 —_ 


65 54 
“s+ 52 
52 -- 





lations between the tests also were run. 
These data are reported in Table 1. 


Tests of significance were run be- 
tween the values of the 1948 and the 
1949 correlations for the three tests and 
between the means and variances of the 
tests for the groups. No significant dif- 
ferences emerged. These results indi- 
cated that all the tests could be used in 
the cross-validation design. A multiple 
regression equation could be calculated 
for each sample separately, and the 
samples also could be pooled to obtain 
an over-all equation. 


The predictive power of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank also was in- 
vestigated for each of the samples. The 
result was in general conformity with 
many other efforts which have been 
made to relate interest data to a scho- 
lastic achievement criterion with only 
slight success. In the 1948 sample, eight 
Strong Blank keys showed significant 
relationships with scholastic success. 
When these keys were analyzed for the 
1949 group, however, none was useful 
in relating to honor point ratio. Inde- 
pendent analysis of data from the 1949 


group indicated that two occupational 
keys on the Strong were related to hon- 
or point ratio in 1949. These were not 
useful in discriminating good from poor 
students when applied to the 1948 sam- 
ple, however. Interest test data, in 
short, did not cross-validate at all and 
therefore data on the Strong Blank 
were not used in any further predictive 
analysis. 

Intercorrelations of the Michigan Vo- 
cabulary, Ohio Psychological and Cook 
Word Carpentry were run for both 
samples (see Table 1) and were rather 
uniformly high and positive. The multi- 
ple R between the three tests and honor 
point ratio for the 1948 group was 
592; for the 1949 group, it was .549. 

The Doolittle method was used to 
calculate a regression equation for each 
sample. Calculations based on the 1948 
data indicated that the Ohio test was 
not making a significant independent 
prediction contribution. The final re- 
gression equation based on the Michi- 
gan and Cook was 


z= .0211x + .0165y — 1.136 


where z represents predicted journalism 
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honor point ratio, x represents score on 
the Cook Test and y represents total 
three-key Michigan Vocabulary score 
on Forms Am plus Bm. The —1.136 is 
a constant which adjusts scores to the 
range of honor point ratios. 


Calculations based on the 1949 data 
indicated that for this group the only 
significant independent predictive con- 
tribution was being made by the Michi- 
gan. The repression equation was 


z = .0189y — .817 


The symbols have the same meaning as 
above. 


These equations then were cross-vali- 
dated. The equation for the 1948 group 
was applied to test scores made by the 
1949 group and an honor point ratio 
prediction for each of the 117 students 
was made. These predicted honor point 
ratios then were correlated with the ac- 
tual honor point ratios obtained by 
these students. This coefficient was only 
-04 correlation points less than the mul- 
tiple coefficient obtained from the 1949 
data itself. 


Conversely, the equation from the 
1949 group was applied to test scores 
from the 1948 group and honor point 
ratios were predicted for each of the 
134 students in the 1948 group. These 
predicted HPR’s were correlated with 
actual HPR’s obtained by these stu- 
dents. This coefficient was only .05 cor- 
relation points less than the multiple 
coefficient obtained from the 1948 data 
itself. These small shrinkages of .04 and 
OS give strong support to the stability 
of the tests as predictors. 

Data from the two samples were 
pooled and a final multiple correlation 
and multiple regression equation based 
on the full 251 cases was calculated. 
Again the Ohio was found not to be 
making a significant independent pre- 
dictive contribution. The final com- 
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bined-sample multiple R based on the 
Michigan and the Cook. was .56. 
The final regression equation was 


z= .0175x + .0170y — 1.0933 


The meaning of the symbols remains 
the same as described above. By using 
this formula, a counselor can predict 
the most likely honor point ratio for a 
student having any pair of scores on 
the Michigan and the Cook tests. 

Sex and class differences on the pre- 
dictors and the criterion, and on corre- 
lations between them, are not of suffi- 
cient significance to require separate 
equations for men and women or for 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 


Results: Cutting Points 


Discussion of scholastic prediction 
with journalism advisers and counselors 
revealed that many of them would pre- 
fer to have a system for predicting 
whether a student would be likely to 
fall into broad scholastic categories 
such as “excellent” or “poor.” Advisers 
primarily were concerned with whether 
a candidate for journalism training was 
a “good risk,” i.e., whether he would 
be able to maintain at least a C aver- 
age in journalism. They were little in- 
terested in a system such as multiple 
regression for predicting a most likely 
numerical honor point ratio. They 
seemed much more interested in getting 
from a student’s test scores some “dan- 
ger signals” indicating probable scho- 
lastic difficulty, or in getting hints early 
in a student’s career that he would be 
likely to make an outstanding record. 

These practical demands led to a sec- 
ond analysis of student test data in this 
study. The goal was to establish upper 
and lower cutting points or cutting 
scores which would discriminate most 
clearly between low or high scholastic 
performers and the rest of the sample. 

Before attempting to establish cutting 
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points to isolate low scholastic perform- 
ers, it was necessary to define low per- 
formers. The definition chosen identi- 
fied low-performing students as those 
who had failed to maintain an average 
in the School of Journalism higher than 
the minimum admission standard of the 
School (an honor point ratio of 1.00 or 
a C average). 

Sets of trial cutting points on each 
test were established independently for 
each sample. These trial points then 
were revised until the maximum num- 
ber of low-performing students and the 
smallest number of satisfactory students 
fell below the cuts. 


The most efficient single cut, based 
on data from 1948 sample only, was at 
a score of 104 or below on the total 
Michigan Vocabulary. Thirty-five per- 
cent of the low students in 1948 scored 
104 or less on the Michigan, while only 
3.5. percent of satisfactory students 
scored 104 or less. 


Other cuts identified more low per- 
formers but at too much of an increase, 
in the writer’s judgment, in mispredict- 
ing adequate performers as low. Such 
results point up a general question fac- 
ing the user of low cutting scores: Is 
the user willing to pay a price of in- 
creasing his misidentification of satis- 
factory students in order to identify 
more of the unsatisfactory group? 


On the 1948 data, single cuts on the 
Cook and Ohio were less effective than 
single cuts on the Michigan. The best 
multiple cutting points were 104 or be- 
low on the Michigan combined with 
108 or below on the Ohio. This multi- 
ple cut predicted 30 percent of the poor 
performers at a cost of only 3 percent 
of the satisfactory group. This is hardly 
an improvement over the most efficient 
cut on the Michigan alone and high- 
lights another interesting problem in 
the use of cutting scores—cuts on sev- 
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eral tests (multiple cutting scores) may 
be no more efficient than the best single 
cuts. 


Best lower cutting scores next were 
determined for the 1949 sample inde- 
pendently. The best single cutting point 
turned out to be a score of 111 or be- 
low on the Michigan. This identified 71 
percent of the lower group at a cost of 
10 percent of satisfactory students. This 
is a much better result than any ob- 
tained with the 1948 data. The best 
multiple cutting scores in 1949 were 
111 or below on the Michigan and 24 
or below on the Cook. This combina- 
tion identified 57 percent of the low 
group at a cost of 5 percent of the sat- 
isfactory students. These best 1949 cuts 
then were applied to the 1948 data and 
were found to be effective, but less dis- 
criminating. 

Data from both samples then were 
combined and the best cutting scores 
for the 251-student composite group 
were sought. These turned out to be 
multiple cuts at 111 or below on the 
Michigan and 94 or below on the Ohio. 
These multiple cuts identified 41 per- 
cent of the unsatisfactory students in 
the two-year sample at a cost of mis- 
predicting as poor only 4 percent of the 
satisfactory students. 


Additional data relevant to the prob- 
lem of usefulness of low cutting scores 
were obtained. Those satisfactory stu- 
dents who were mispredicted by the 
best overall low cutting points were 
identified: and their honor point ratios 
were noted. Their average honor point 
ratio was 1.37—well beneath the aver- 
age of all students in the School of 
Journalism. Only one “mispredicted” 
individual had an honor point ratio 
above the average of all journalism stu- 
dents. Thus it seems that those “ade- 
quate” students who were mispredicted 
were, in most cases, borderline ade- 
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quate. The use of lower cutting scores, 
in other words, would not have mispre- 
dicted as low performers any students 
with really high honor point ratios. 


Upper cutting points next were 
sought which would identify students 
of high scholastic performance. “High 
scholastic performance” was defined 
for this study as an honor point ratio 
sufficiently high to rank in the upper 
25 percent of the jounrnalism student 
group. This meant, specifically, an 
honor point ratio of 1.85 or higher. 


The same general procedure was 
used here as was used in establishing 
lower cutting points. Each sample was 
analyzed separately and then the 
samples were pooled to obtain the best 
overall upper cutting scores. In the 
upper cutting point analysis, it was 
found that the best cut for the 1948 
sample was also the best cut for the 
1949 sample and for the pooled group. 
This was at a raw score of 129 or above 
on the Michigan. This cut indentified 
70 percent of the top students at a 
“cost” of mispredicting as students of 
high scholastic performance 20 percent 
of less-than-top students. No multiple 
cutting score arrangement improved 
upon this discrimination. It should be 
noted that a misprediction of 20 percent 
can be “tolerated” a great deal more 
easily in upper cutting point analysis 
than an equally large misprediction 
percentage in establishing lower cut- 
ting scores. Lower cutting scores may 
be used to counsel students away from 
journalism or may be a ccnsideration 
in formulating admission policy. It is 
more desirable, therefore, to reduce the 
number of mispredictions in employing 
lower cutting scores than it is to ident- 
ify larger numbers of low performers 
with a concomitant increase in mispre- 
dicting adequate students as low 
performers. 
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THE COMPARATIVE STUDY 


This section compares test scores 
made by the journalism students with 
scores made on the same instruments 
by a group of metropolitan daily news- 
papermen and a group of small-city 
daily newspapermen. Data for the met- 
ropolitan newspapermen are taken from 
the research of Stone (23) and data 
for small-city daily newspapermen from 
the work of Jones and Swanson (7). 

Students vs. Metropolitan News- 
papermen. Scores for a group of “com- 
bined writers” were extracted from 
Stone’s data and used as metropolitan 
newspapermen norms in the following 
series of comparisons with journalism 
students. This “combined writer” group 
consisted of editors, assistant editors, 
editorial writers, men reporters, women 
reporters, men copydesk workers, wo- 
men copydesk workers, sports writers 
and special writers.* Certain staff spe- 
cialists such as picture desk workers, 
editorial cartoonists and drama critics 
were excluded from the “combined 
writers” either because they were 
highly-specialized individuals or because 
they were not, in fact, writers. 

Three sets of comparisons were made 
on the two ability tests common to the 
student and metropolitan newspapermen 
test batteries—the Ohio Psychological 
and Form Am of the Michigan vocabu- 
lary. First, the entire combined sample 
of journalism students was pitted 
against the combined writers to obtain 
broad student-professional comparisons. 
Secondly, data from students who were 
seniors at the time of their testing were 
compared with the “combined writers” 
data. Members of this senior group are 
more mature than other journalism stu- 


* The two newspaper staffs composing this 
metropolitan group include many journalists of 
national repute. The staffs are highly selected. 
Salary levels on these newspapers are among the 
best in the country. 
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TABLE 2 


F-test and t-test Comparisons on Total Ohio and Total Three-Key Michigan 
between Combined Journalism Student Cross-Section and "Combined 
Writers” Group of Metropolitan Newspapermen 





Test and Group N 


Standard 


Mean Deviation 





Ohio Psychological 
Combined Writers-Metropolitan 
Newspapermen 
Combined Journalism Student 
Cross-Section 


Three-Key Michigan Vocabulary 
Combined Writers-Metropolitan 
Newspapermen 
Combined Journalism Student 
Cross-Section 


119.56 


111.73 


65.85 6.95 


60.88 6.59 


1.33... 563° 





*Two metropolitan newspapermen who completed the Ohio Psychological did not complete the 


Michigan Vocabulary. 
**Significant beyond the 1 percent level. 


dents and are about to take full-time 
jobs in the communications field. A 
third set of comparisons was made be- 
tween the metropolitan professionals 
and those students, regardless of class, 
who made honor point ratios placing 
them above the upper quartile of the 
School of Journalism  scholastically. 
This group could be called the “schol- 
astic elite” among the students. A final 
sub-comparison was run between the 
scores of metropolitan editors and 
assistant editors—the “occupational 
elite”’—and scores made by the “schol- 
astic elite” of the student sample. 
Table 2 shows results of the broad 
student vs. professional comparisons. 
From these data, it can be seen that on 
the measure of verbal-linguistic ability 
(Ohio) and on the measure of know- 
ledge in key vocabulary fields (Michi- 
gan), the cross section of metropolitan 
daily newspapermen tested in Stone’s 
investigation made significantly higher 
mean scores than the cross-section of 


student journalists. These differences 
are large in an absolute sense as well as 
being statistically significant. 

The extent of the student-metropoli- 
tan professional differences on these 
tests is considerably reduced when only 
senior data are used from the student 
group, but the differences still are sta- 
tistically significant. Detailed data are 
shown in Table 3. 

When the superior students in terms 
of scholastic performance (upper 25 
percent) are used as the student group 
and their mean scores are compared 
against the metropolitan professionals, 
a most noteworthy result is obtained. 
Neither of the mean differences on the 
ability tests is statistically significant as 
indicated in Table 4. 

Both the superior students and the 
combined writer group of metropolitan 
newspapermen can be regarded as hav- 
ing come from the same population 
with respect to the verbal-linguistic 
ability and the specialized vocabulary 
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TABLE 3 


F-test and t-test Comparisons on Total Ohio and Total Three-Key Michigan 
between Senior Journalism Students and "Combined Writers" 
Group of Metropolitan Newspapermen 





Test and Group 


Standard 


Mean Deviation 





Ohio Psychological 
Combined Writers-Metropolitan 
Newspapermen 
Senior Students 


Three-Key Michigan Vocabulary 
Combined Writers-Metropolitan 
Newspapermen 
Senior Students 


119.56 
113.75 


65.85 
62.94 


6.95 
5.45 


163 2.98** 





+Two metropolitan newspapermen who completed the Ohio Psychological did not complete the 


Michigan Vocabulary. 
*Significant beyond the 5 percent level. 
**Significant beyond the 1 percent level. 


knowledge measured by the Ohio and 
the Michigan. This result is of consid- 
erable interest when viewed in light of 
the data of Table 3. There, seniors 
were shown to be significantly lower in 
mean score than the metropolitan news- 
papermen on both tests. These data 
strongly suggest that in the absence of 
test data on student journalists, jour- 
nalism course grades should be of con- 


siderable value in distinguishing those 
students who are most like successful 
professionals in several important abili- 
ties. Scholastic performance is more 
important in this respect than mere 
seniority. 

The final student-metropolitan news- 
papermen comparison made on ability 
tests was made between the “elite” sub- 
groups in each sample: upper quarter 


TABLE 4 


F-test and t-test Comparisons on Total Ohio and Total Three-Key Michigan 
between Journalism Students in Upper 25 Percent Scholastically and 
“Combined Writers" Group of Metropolitan Newspapermen 





Test and Group N 


Standard 


Mean Deviation F 





Ohio Psychological 
Combined Writers-Metropolitan 
Newspapermen 
High H.P.R. Journalism Students. . 


Three-Key Michigan Vocabulary 
Combined Writers-Metropolitan 
Newspapermen 
High H.P.R. Journalism Students. . 


119.56 
120.60 
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TABLE 5 


F-test and t-test Comparisons on Total Ohio and Total Three-Key Michigan 
between Journalism Students in Upper 25 Percent Scholastically and 
Editor and Assistant Editor Metropolitan Newspapermen 





Test and Group N 


Standard 


Mean Deviation 





Ohio Psychological 
Editors and Assistant Editors 
High H.P.R. Journalism Students.. 68 
Three-Key Michigan Vocabulary 
Editors and Assistant Editors 


High H.P.R. Journalism Students.. 68 


122.00 
120.60 


12.97 
14.68 


68.80 
64.60 


3.61 
5.67 





**Significant beyond 1 percent level. 


scholastic achievers among the stu- 
dents and editors and assistant editors 
among the newspapermen. Table 5 
contains detailed findings which show 
that on a basic verbal ability test such 
as the Ohio, there are no significant 
differences between these elite groups. 

On a test such as the Michigan, 
which is less a measure of sheer verbal 
ability and more a measure of achieve- 
ment in mastering a specialized vocabu- 
lary, a significant difference in favor of 
the editors and assistant editors over 
the students emerges. This difference 
may be a function of considerably 
greater experience on the part of the 
editors in dealing with the concepts of 
commerce, government and human re- 
lations. 

Students vs. Small-City Deily News- 
papermen. The same three sets of com- 
parisons which were made between 
journalism students and metropolitan 
newspapermen also were made between 
students and small-city daily news- 
papermen. 

Jones and Swanson administered the 
Cook Word Carpentry test to the small- 
city group but Stone did not use this 
test with the metropolitan newspaper- 


men. Data from this test is available, 
therefore, in the set of comparisons to 
be reported below. Also, both form Am 
and form Bm of the Michigan Vocabu- 
lary were administered to the small- 
city newspapermen, so the comparisons 
between students and these profes- 
sionals on the Michigan will have a 
broader base than the Form Am Michi- 
gan comparisons between students and 
metropolitan newspapermen. 

Table 6 contains detailed data from 
the overall comparison of the pooled 
student group and the complete 55-per- 
son sample of small-city daily news- 
papermen. None of the mean differ- 
ences on any of the tests was signifi- 
cant, although the students are signifi- 
cantly more homogeneous on the total 
Michigan. 

Comparisons between journalism sen- 
iors and small-city newspapermen yield 
results of the same non-significant sort 
when means are compared. The lone 
significant finding in the senior vs. 
small-city comparisons was that seniors 
are more homogeneous on total 
Michigan. 

The top quarter of student schol- 
astic performers next were compared 
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TABLE 6 


F-test and t- or d-test Comparisons on Total Ohio, Total Three-Key Michigan 
Vocabulary, and Cook Word Carpentry Test between Combined 
Journalism Student Sample and Small-City 
Daily Newspapermen 





Test and Group 


Standard 


Mean Deviation 





Ohio Psychological 
Combined Journalism Student 
Cross-Section 
Small-City Daily Newspapermen. . 


Three-City Michigan Vocabulary Am, Bm 
Combined Journalism Student 
Cross-Section 
Small-City Daily Newspapermen. . 


Cook Word Carpentry 
Combined Journalism Student 
Cross-Section 
Small-City Daily Newspapermen. . 


1.60** 0.14 





**Significant beyond 1 percent level. 


against the small-city newspapermen. 
Here the mean differences on the Ohio 
and Michigan were highly significant in 
favor of the high honor-point ratio 
students. These students were signifi- 
cantly more homogeneous not only on 
the Ohio and the Michigan, but also on 
the Cook. There was no significant 
mean difference on the Cook. Detailed 
results are shown in Table 7. 

The final comparison run between 
students and small-city daily newspa- 
permen on the three ability tests was 
one between scores made by small-city 
editors and scores of the high honor 
point ratio students. These two “elite” 
groups were not significantly different 
in mean score on any of the tests. This 
indicates that top-performing journal- 
ism students and editor-level small-city 
daily newspapermen can be regarded as 
being from the same population in 
terms of the verbal ability, verbal flexi- 


bility and vocabulary mastery as mea- 
sured by the Ohio, Cook and Michigan 
tests. 


Vocational Interests 

Jones and Swanson (7) have shown 
the great similarity in vocational inter- 
est pattern, as measured by the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, between 
small-city daily and metropolitan news- 
papermen. They correlated mean scores 
on the 41 occupational and non-occu- 
pational keys of the Strong for these 
professional groups and obtained a 
mean-key correlation coefficient of 
+.93. When the profiles were plotted 
and inspectionally compared, their simi- 
larity was striking. 

A similar correlation analysis was 
performed between student vocational 
interest data and data from the two pro- 
fessional newspapermen groups. The 
mean-key correlation coefficient be- 
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tween the combined student interest 
profile and the profile for metropolitan 
newspapermen was .89+.16. The com- 
parable coefficient between mean-key 
interests of the students and the small- 
city daily newspapermen was .96+.16. 
When plotted, the mean profiles follow 
the same pattern so closely that it is 
difficult to distinguish between the three 
lines at many points. 


A few interesting mean differences 
do emerge on some keys despite the 
overall congruence of the profiles, how- 
ever. Students have significantly higher 
interests than small-city newspapermen 
on the three occupational keys in the 
Sales group—sales manager, real estate 
salesman and life insurance salesman. 
Students, more than small-city news- 
papermen, tend to have preferences for 
the kinds of activities typically pre- 
ferred by persons engaged in face-to- 
face business contact work. 


Metropolitan newspapermen have 
significantly higher mean interest scores 
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than journalism students on all keys in 
the Physical Science group (matha- 
matician, physicist, engineer, chemist) 
and on all keys in the Verbai-linguis- 
tic group (lawyer, advertising man, 
author, journalist). Students, once 
again, have significantly higher scores 
on the Sales group of keys. 

Within the student group, an analysis 
was made of vocational interest profile 
differences between the upper and lower 
extreme groups in terms of scholastic 
performance. The lower group was de- 
fined as students with honor point ra- 
tios at or below minimum admission 
standards for the School of Journalism 
(HPR of 1.00 or less) and the upper 
group was defined as students with 
honor point ratios of 2.00 or above— 
the qualifying point for cum laude 
honors in the Arts college at Minnesota. 


The profiles were amazingly similar 
as indicated by a mean-key correlation 
coefficient of .99+.16. Not a single 
mean difference on the 41 keys was sig- 


TABLE 7 


F-test and t- or d-test Comparisons on Total Ohio, Total Three-Key Michigan 
Vocabulary and Cook Word Carpentry Test between Journalism 
Students in Upper 25 Percent Scholastically and 
Small-City Daily Newspapermen 





Test and Group N 


Standard 


Mean Deviation 





Ohio Psychological 
High H.P.R. Journalism Students.. 68 
Small-City Dtily Newspapermen.. 55 


Three-Key Michigan Vocabulary, Am, Bm 
High H.P.R. Journalism Students.. 68 
Small-City Daily Newspapermen.. 55 


Cook Word Carpentry 
High H.P.R. Journalism Students.. 68 
Small-City Daily Newspapermen.. 55 


120.60 
110.04 


14.68 
21.31 
2.159° 3.3699 


131.00 
123.15 


10.76 
16.22 
2.28** 3.05** 


31.23 
29.53 


5.26 
7.17 





*Significant beyond the 5 percent level. 
**Significant beyond the 1 percent level. 
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nificant. This result indicates that vo- 
cational interest variables are of mini- 
mal value in discriminating between 
the low-performing and high-performing 
journalism students. This is in consid- 
erable contrast with findings in the pre- 
dictive study section above where ail 
the ability tests used made significant 
discriminations. 
SUMMARY 


Two independent cross-section 
samples of journalism majors at the 
University of Minnesota (N'’=134; 
N*=117) were given a battery of four 
tests—the Ohio State University Psy- 
chological Examination (Form 21), the 
Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test 
(Forms Am and Bm, Human Reia- 
tions, Commerce, and Government 


keys), the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank (Form M) and the Cook Word 
Carpentry test. Data secured were used 
(1) to predict scholastic success in 
journalism training and (2) to compare 


student test performance with scores 
made on the same instruments by a 
group of metropolitan daily newspaper- 
men and a group of small-city daily 
newspapermen. 

In the predictive portion of the 
study, an honor point ratio criterion 
in all journalism courses was set up. 
Separate prediction studies were run for 
each sample using multiple regression 
and cutting point analyses. Findings 
from each of the samples were cross- 
validated on data from the other 
sample, and when the data permitted 
it, the two samples then were pooled 
for an overall analysis. Final regression 
equations and cutting points were calc- 
ulated from the pooled data. 

The final regression equation ob- 
tained for the combined student group 
was z = .0175x + .0170y — 1.0933, 
where z represents predicted honor 
point ratio in journalism, x represents 
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score on the Cook test, y represents 
score on the total three-key Michigan 
test, forms Am and Bm, and —1.0933 
is an adjusting constant. The multiple 
correlation between Cook and Michi- 
gan scores and honor point ratio is .56. 
The Ohio and the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank did not make significant 
contributions to the predictive array. 
In fact, a mean-key correlation calcu- 
lated on the Strong scores of extremely 
poor and extremely able students 
was .99. 

Upper and lower extreme groups of 
students in scholastic performance were 
identified in each sample and upper and 
lower cutting points were set on each 
of the ability tests in an effort to ident- 
ify students at these extremes of per- 
formance in the School. Analyzing the 
predictive data in terms of easily-un- 
derstood cutting points seemed likely to 
encourage use of prediction data by 
journalism counselors and advisers who 
are not statistically trained. 


A best single lower cutting point was 
established at a score of 111 or below 
on the Michigan. The best multiple cut- 
ting points were at scores of 111 or 
below on the Michigan and 94 or below 
on the Ohio. This multiple cut identified 
41 percent of unsatisfactory students at 
a cost of mispredicting only 4 percent 
of satisfactory students as poor. The 
best upper cutting score was at 129 or 
above on the Michigan alone. This cut 
indentified 70 percent of the superior 
students at a cost of mispredicting as 
superior 20 percent of non-superior 
students. 

Four comparisons were made be- 
tween data from a group of metropoli- 
tan newspapermen and the journalism 
students and between data from a group 
of small-city daily newspapermen and 
the journalism students. 


1. Scores for the total student group 
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were compared with scores for the total 
groups of newspapermen. 


2. Scores for journalism seniors were 
compared with scores for the total 
groups of newspapermen. 

3. Scores for the upper 25 percent of 
students in honor point ratio regardless 
of class were compared with scores for 
the total groups of newspapermen. 


4. Scores for the upper 25 percent of 
students in honor point ratio regardless 
of class were compared with scores for 
editors and assistant editors among the 
newspapermen. 

The most striking result of these 
various comparisons was that involving 
the upper scholastic performers among 
the students. They equalled or surpassed 
all the professional groups on all the 
test scores except for metropolitan 
editors’ scores on the Michigan vocabu- 
lary. The other comparisons showed 
that metropolitan newspapermen (com- 
bined writers) scored significantly 
higher on the ability tests than did the 
total journalism student group. They 
also scored significantly higher on these 
tests than the journalism seniors. They 
did not score significantly higher than 
the upper 25 percent of students in 
honor point ratio. Metropolitan editors 
and assistant editors as mentioned 
above scored significantly higher on the 
Michigan Vocabulary than did the up- 
per student group, but there was no 
significant differences on the Ohio 
Psychological. 

The mean ability test scores of 
small-city daily newspapermen and of 
the total journalism student group were 
not significantly different. Neither were 
journalism senior scores and scores of 
the small-city group. Students above the 
upper quartile in honor point ratio ob- 
tained significantly higher mean scores 
than the small-city newspapermen on 
the Michigan and the Ohio. The mean 
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scores of small-city editors and of the 
upper honor point ratio student group 
were not significantly different on the 
ability tests. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
profiles of the students and of the two 
groups of newspapermen were very 
much alike. The mean-key correlation 
coefficient between interest of students 
and metropolitan newspapermen was 
.89 + .16 and the corresponding coeffi- 
cient between students and small-city 
newspapermen was .96 + .16. 


In general, these results indicate that 
useful journalism scholastic prediction 
can be accomplished using the ability 
tests employed in this study. Use of a 
cutting point approach to data analysis 
seems most appropriate if results of 
studies such as this are to be used by 
journalism advisers and counselors who 
do not have statistical training. The 
comparative study results indicate 
strongly that students who perform well 
scholastically in journalism subject 
matter have high competence in nearly 
all the ability areas where top-level 
newspapermen excel. 


APPENDIX 


Literature Relevant to Predictive and 
Comparative Personnel Studies 
in Journalism 


From journalism sources, the work of 
Pitkin and Harrell (14), Cook (4) and 
Cook and Knowles (5) on the problem of 
scholastic prediction is of most value since 
these writers provide detailed results of 
completed studies. Other articles on this 
topic in the journalism literature by Al- 
len (2), Peterson (13) and Rogers (16) 
present vseful discussion; of how research 
on this problem might proceed. None of 
these present study results, however, and 
thus the suggestions cannot be evaluated. 
A valuable over-view of the problem of 
predicting scholastic success in journalism 
has been provided by Williamson and 
Sarbin (26). In the psychological litera- 
ture, the work of Selover (20), Mosier 
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(11) and Stuit and Hudson (24) is rele- 
vant. 

The literature is rather barren of com- 
parative studies between communications 
specialists or between specialists and stu- 
dents which use psychological variables as 
the basis of comparison. The recent article 
by Jones and Swanson (7) provides one of 
the few bodies of comparative data be- 
tween groups of newspapermen. Stone 
(23) and Abt (1) have made valuable 
contributions with comparative studies 
within particular groups of communica- 
tions specialists. In the field of advertising, 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies has developed a psychometric 
test battery as an aid to advertising agen- 
cies in selection and differential placement 
of applicants for jobs in advertising. Use 
of the battery involves, essentially, com- 
paring student or applicant scores with 
scores made by specialists in various fields 
of advertising. 


A great deal of work has been done in 
the field of sociological analysis of com- 
munication specialists. Such studies obtain 
social, educational, personal and demo- 
graphic data from specialists so that these 
groups may be described and compared. 
Pitkin and Harrel (14) and Rosten (17) 
pioneered in this field and this type of in- 
vestigation has been continued by Law- 
rence (10), Prugger (15), Smith (21), 
Krieghbaum (8) (9), Swanson (25), Eng- 
strom (6), Schreider (19) and Sabine 
(18). The groups studied in these investi- 
gations range from women’s fashion edi- 
tors to heads of propaganda ministries of 
World War II Axis nations. 
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Trends in Mass Communications 
Research through 1953 


BY WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 


Council on Communications Research* 


The number of graduate theses in journalism and communica- 
tions since World War II almost exactly equals the number for 
the entire preceding 43 years. Also significant is the shift in re- 
search emphasis to quantitative studies on the part of both 
degree candidates and journalism staff members. 





@ THE NUMBER OF GRADUATE THESES 
in journalism accepted in the eight 
years since the second World War has 
almost exactly equaled those which had 
been accepted in the preceding 43 years 
for which statistics have been compiled. 
That this remarkable record was ac- 
counted for by the sudden upshoot in 
GI enrollments is clearly indicated by 
the total number of theses accepted in 
the five-year period immediately after 
the war; the 722 masters’ theses and 
doctors’ dissertations accepted in that 
period were considerably more than 
double the figure for any similar period 
before or since (see Table 2). Never- 
theless, the following five-year period, 
which will be up in September 1955, 
will be next highest on the list, and pos- 
sibly may surpass the present record, 
for 536 theses have already been ac- 
cepted since the fall of 1950. 

The first compilation of journalism 


*This report, which supplements the statistics 
on journalism research published in the Winter 
issue of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, brings up to 
date the figures on graduate theses in journalism 
published in the QuarTERLY in September 1936, 
September 1945 and March 1950. Also included is 
a list of doctoral dissertations published since 
1945 and not previously reported in the Council’s 
annual compilations. 
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theses was made in 1936; a supplement 
was published in 1945. In 1950 these 
lists were substantially supplemented 
with a compilation of 397 dissertations 
which had been written on various sub- 
jects of mass communications at Co- 
lumbia University, outside the School 
of Journalism itself.. The present re- 
port undertakes to correlate these sev- 
eral collections, as well as the annual 
reports on masters’ theses and doctoral 
dissertations which have been com- 
piled by the AEJ Council on Commu- 
nications Research since 1950. This 
represents a grand total of 2,725 titles, 
which by the end of 1953 had been re- 
ported by 81 institutions (see Table 1). 


This does not tell the whole story of 
graduate work in journalism and mass 
communications, of course. Besides 
Columbia University, which dispensed 
with the thesis requirement in journal- 
ism in 1937, at least two other institu- 
tions—Minnesota and Northwestern— 
have alternative master’s degree pro- 
grams in which a thesis is not required. 
On the other hand, several institutions 


1 See JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 13:329-S5 (Sep- 
tember 1936); 22:231-54 (September 1945); 27: 
28-45 (Winter 1950). 
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have added graduate work in journal- 
ism since the last compilation in 1945, 
and others have enlarged their gradu- 
ate work so that the number of theses 
in their cases has greatly increased. 
Finally, in relying on thesis lists from 
other fields—particularly the social sci- 
ences and English and foreign litera- 
ture—it is difficult to identify every- 
thing which may be relevant to mass 
communications, for thesis titles may 
be cryptic or may express the problem 
of study in technical phraseology which 
escapes the attention of anyone not ac- 
tively working in that field.? 


In the interests of consistency and 
quick reference, it seemed best to re- 
tain the categories of thesis subjects 
originally devised in the 1936 report, 
although, as was pointed out in 1945, 
some of these have taken on new or 
broader meanings. New research inter- 
ests are apparent in the post-World 
War II listings, and in two instances it 
was necessary to add new categories— 
one for “content analysis” and one for 
the specialized researches, mostly in 
psychology, relating to public opinion 
measurement and the like. It is obvious, 
however, that such a heterogeneous cat- 
egory as “propaganda, publicity and 
public opinion” deserves to be broken 
up—not only is the category becoming 
cumbersome as research activity grows 
in this area, but the studies are becom- 
ing widely disparate. The fact, too, that 
the “miscellaneous” category has con- 
siderably increased indicates that other 
new research fields need to be more 
clearly identified. 


2 In addition to the annual reports of the Coun- 


cil on Communications Research, 1950-53, the 
present compilation was drawn from titles listed 
in the annual issues of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany’s American Doctoral Dissertations, the Li- 
brary of Congress’ annual lists, and the annual 
compilations of the American Political Science 
Review, American Journal of Sociology, Ameri- 
can Historical Review, American Economic Re- 
view, etc. 
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These trends in research interest in 
mass communications are easily enough 
discerned by listing the several leading 
subjects, in terms of numbers of theses 
listed under them, for the three com- 
pilation dates—1936, 1945 and 1953. 
In the first of these reports, the leading 
subjects in order were (1) history, (2) 
magazines, (3) public opinion, public- 
ity, etc., (4) advertising and (5) com- 
munity newspapers. By 1945 these had 
changed to (1) history, (2) public 
opinion, publicity, etc., (3) foreign 
news and foreign press, (4) reader-in- 
terest, (5) newsgathering and (6) ad- 
vertising. 

The significant shift in research inter- 
est has come since World War II. The 
five leading categories as of the end of 
1953 are: (1) public opinion, publicity, 
etc., (2) history, (3) advertising, (4) 
radio and television and (5) foreign 
press. The facts that three out of these 
five subjects are concerned with spe- 
cialized aspects of mass communica- 
tions, that radio and television have 
jumped far up the list since 1945, and 
that in categories 1 and 3 the emphasis 
in many research projects has been on 
experimental rather than on descriptive 
studies, all serve to indicate the new 
pattern of advanced study in commu- 
nications which has taken shape since 
the great influx of graduate students in 
the past eight years. 

Conversely, the decline in several 
subjects is worth noting. World War II 
did not provoke much interest in war 
news as a subject of graduate study. 
Vocational aspects of journalism got no 
thesis assignments at all. Crime news, 
features, reviewing and women in jour- 
nalism were other categories which 
once enjoyed a certain degree of inter- 
est and now have languished. All of 
which corroborates the statement made 
by the Council on Research in 1949: 
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Quantitative research in journalism 
that has centered around analyses of 
media content and responses to symbols 
is the initial step in the development of 
a science of communications. ... At 
the same time journalism has profited 
by a bridging of gaps between it and 
the social and natural sciences. It has 
developed from a preoccupation with 
tools of a craft to join in an integrated 
study of human behavior.* 

For those researchers who are con- 
cerned that this highly specialized study 
should not become a fetish, that schol- 
arly effort should not be dissipated in 
playing with symbols and formulae of 
an increasirgly esoteric nature, it is sal- 
utary to point out that historical re- 
search continues to be a staple over the 
years; that studies in the foreign press 
and in public opinion are being done in 
steadily increasing numbers by journal- 
ism graduate students and staff mem- 
bers after having long been left exclu- 
sively to other social scientists*; and 
that the categories of newsgathering, 
content analysis and reader-interest are, 
after all, virtually neck-and-neck in 
their high rating in the list (see Table 
3). 

The decided emphasis on such new 
fields as content analysis, readership 
characteristics and radio-television in 
the past eight years is reflected in the 
staff research projects which also have 
been listed by the Council on Commu- 
nications Research and its antecedent 
organization. For the year 1939-40— 
just before the United States’ entry into 
the second World War—the five lead- 


* Ralph O. Nafziger and Marcus M. Wilkerson, 
Introduction to Journalism Research (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1949), 

3 


*It is worth noting that the Kappa Tau Alpha 
awards for outstanding research publications in 
journalism, which have been given since 1944, are 
about equally divided between journalism staff 
members and social scientists. They are predomi- 
nantly projects in descriptive rather than experi- 
mental research. See Kappa Tau Alpha Year 
Book, v. 8 (1953-1954), pp. 29-31. 
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ing categories of staff research were: 
(1) history, (2) law, (3) editorial 
writing and policy, (4) college journal- 
ism including education for journalism 
and (5) public opinion, publicity, etc. 
From the titles listed under these re- 
spective headings, and the number of 
projects under each, it is clear where 
staff research interest lay in that year— 
36 studies were reported in history, 19 
in law, 16 in editorial, 13 in college 
journalism and 12 in public opinion 
and publicity. To this should be added 
the observation that in this last cate- 
gory most of the titles were concerned 
with propaganda methods and related 
subjects. 

In 1946-47, the first postwar year in 
which schools enjoyed something like 
normal peacetime operations, these 
were the leading subjects of staff re- 
search interest: (1) reader-interest, in- 
cluding readership studies—19 projects; 
(2) radio and television—19 projects; 
(3) history—16 projects; (4) advertis- 
ing—15 projects; (5) production and 
management—12 projects. In the re- 
port for 1952-53, the distribution 
among the leading categories is as fol- 
lows: (1) advertising—20 projects; (2) 
public opinion, publicity, etc.—I14 
projects; (3) content analysis and (4) 
readership—13 projects each; (5) ra- 
dio-television and (6) communications 
law—12 projects each. 


Staff research categories which en- 
joyed some attention in 1939-40 and 
were not reported at all in 1952-53 are: 
college journalism, copyreading, fea- 
ture writing, typography, war news and 
women in journalism. Some of these 
omissions may be explained readily 
enough—the smallness of the sample, 
some differences in judgment by the 
different individuals charged with com- 
piling the lists, etc. Obviously, in some 
of these categories there are bound to 
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be important research projects in the 
future; but the inactivity in certain oth- 
ers indicates at least that the time has 
perhaps come for a restatement of sub- 
ject-headings so as to make clearer the 
nature and extent of staff research—as 
well as of graduate research. 

One final observation with respect to 
staff research in comparison with re- 
search trends in graduate study. The 
great growth of the latter would seem 
to have made serious reductions in the 
time available for staff investigative 
projects. In the report for 1939-40, a 
total of 191 staff projects was listed. 
The total was 177 for 1946-47 and 151 
for 1952-53. In part this is undoubted- 
ly a reflection of the greater demands 
on instructors’ time by graduate stu- 
dents; in part it is probably simply a 
reflection of greater discrimination in 
reporting genuine research projects. 


TABLE | 
Graduate Theses in Communications 


Reported by American Universities, 
1902-1953 
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New School Soc. Research. 
New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 
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Oklahoma A&M 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Penn State 


South Dakota 
Southern California 
Southern Methodist 
Stanford 

Syracuse 
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Virginia 
Washington 
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*Not reported in 1936 and 1945 compilations. 

xNo report received from queries for 1953 com- 
pilation. 

**Columbia University figure for 1902-1945 in- 
cludes 295 theses outside School of 
Journalism, 1901-1940; a for 1946-53 in- 
cludes 102 theses ed outside the School 
of Journalism, 1941-1948. 
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TABLE 2 Ph.D. Dissertations on Mass 
Number of Graduate Theses Communications, 1945-53 


Accepted Annually (This list includes titles from the various social 
sciences and English and foreign literature, com- 
pleted by doctoral candidates who are for the 
most part not associated with schools or depart- 
ments of journalism and whose work has hereto- 
fore not been reported in the annual surveys of 
the Council on Communications Research. This 

: supplements the last Council report to include 
Columbia theses these titles, which was published in the JoURNAL- 
Total 2725 SM QUARTERLY in 1945.) 


TABLE 3 Advertising and Marketing 


GELLER, Max. The federal regulation of 
Graduate Theses Classified by advertising. New York. 1951. 
Subject Matter JaSTRAM, Roy W. Some aspects of the 
planning of large-scale advertising. 
Stanford. 1948. 
LayBourNn, G. P. Study of attitudes to- 
Advertising and Marketing 92 ward advertising and certain correlates 
Bibliography 7 of these attitudes with consumers’ atti- 
Biography 28 tudes toward advertising and their pur- 
per meage i naneoease tans : chasing behavior. Minnesota. 1950. 
Class Periodicals 27 Scott, James D. Types of advertising pro- 
College Journalism 34 grams used to promote products with 


Columns" 3 selected distribution. Harvard. 1950. 
Community Newspaper 17 


Cumant — ‘s a 67 Class Periodicals 

ooperative News Gathering 

Copyreading and Editing THISTLETHWAITE, RoBerT L. The labor 
Crime News press. Iowa. 1951. 

Editorial Writing and Policy 





Subject 1902-45 1946-53 





Content Analysis 


GOLDSTEIN, Jacos. Content analysis: 
Pineneiel Mews propaganda and opinion study. New 
Foreign Language Newspapers... School for Social Research. 1950. 
High "Sc Ree and — 5 ScHuTz, WiLL1AM C. Theory and method- 
1 00 ournalism * 
History of Journalism F ology of content analysis. UCLA. 1951. 
Illustrations, Comics, Cartoons... 
Labor and the Press Farm Eves i 
Law of the Press VAN Deruoor, Jack W. Eastern and mid- 
Po ee | ia of ——.:- western agricultural journalism, 1860— 
ag: nes, agazine icles : 
see 1900. Columbia. 1951. 


a | ser peatieee Foreign News and Foreign Press 
Ww a ny ritin: 
Sretediion ent Menaguanet CareELess, James M. S. George Brown 


Pub. Opin., Publicity, Propaganda. and the Toronto Globe, 1850-1867. 
Radio and Television 2 Harvard. 1950. 

Sounder fetomaiian Cue, JoHN L. The Edinburgh Review, 
Reviewing 1802-1815, and its background. Har- 
Sports vard. 1952. 

Sunday Papers 3 Cottey, Rorert A. The Spectator as a 
abloids " . . P 
Typography and Printing literary journal under the editorship of 
Vocational Aspects Richard Holt Hutton (1861-97). Chi- 


ay Journalism manne — 
- AGGETT, JosEPH M. English periodicals 
er ae ns (1704-1714) and their reflection of so- 
cial life. George Peabody. 1950. 
Davis, EpwarD DELANe. Government and 
the press in Great Britain since World 
War II. Cornell. 1951. 


Columbia theses 
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EATON, THELMA. The wandering printers 
of Spain and Portugal, 1473-1536. Chi- 
cago. 1949. 

Fuiess, Peter J. Freedom of the press 
under the law of the German republic 
1918-1933. Harvard. 1951. 

Gecys, Casimm C. ‘The Soviet bill of 
rights. Fordham. 1952. 

Gross, Franz P. Freedom of the press 
under military government in Western 
Germany 1945-49. Harvard. 1952. 

HARTMANN, FREDERICK H. The Swiss 
press and its relations to Swiss foreign 
relations and foreign policy in World 
War II. Princeton. 1949. 

INKELES, ALEX. Domestic broadcasting in 
the USSR. Columbia. 1949. 

Jacques, JoHN. British policy and public 
opinion toward the Spanish civil war 
1936-1939. Wisconsin. 1951. 

Larore, LAuRENCE D. Press and diplo- 
macy in liberated France. Fletcher 
School of Diplomacy. 1950. 

Nemzer, Louis. Structure of Soviet for- 
eign propaganda organizations. Chi- 
cago. 1948. 

REA, Rosert R. British press in politics, 
1760-1774. Indiana. 1950. 


TRAFFORD, Davip W. Study of the prob- 


lem of French security and the British 
and French presses, 1919-1925. Indi- 
ana. 1948. 


Waker, THomMas F. Pre-revolutionary 
pamphleteering in Mexico, 1808-1810. 
Texas. 1951. 

WysonG, RICHARD L. German newspapers 
and the Russian revolution of 1917. 
Stanford. 1951. 


Yu, Freperick T. Treatment of China in 
four Chicago daily newspapers July 1- 
December 31, 1949. Iowa. 1951. 


History and Biography 

BINGHAM, EpwIn R. Charles F. Lummis 
and his magazine. UCLA. 1951. 

Bram, Ceci C. Chicago Democratic 
press and the Civil War. Chicago. 
1948. 

BLoom, Epwarp A. Samuel Johnson as a 
journalist. Illinois. 1947. 

BLoom, Ropert L. The Philadelphia 
North American: a history, 1839-1925. 
Columbia. 1952. 


BuTLER, RoBerRT. William Dean Howells 


as editor of the Atlantic Monthly. Rut- 
gers. 1950. 
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CHESLAN, Irvinc G. An intellectual biog- 
raphy of Lincoln Steffens. Columbia. 
1952. 

CoHEN, Henry H. The South Carolina 
Gazette (1732-1775): its history and 
some aspects of its cultural content. 
Tulane. 1952. 

Denker, Davip D. The newspaper PM 
1937-1942. Yale. 1951. 

Erz_er, THomas H. The Dallas Texas 
Volksblatt: a contribution to the history 
of German newspapers in Texas. Ohio 
State. 1950. 

FuLLeR, LANDON E. The United States 
Magazine & Democratic Review, 1837-— 
1859: a study of its history, contents 
and significance. North Carolina. 1948. 

Gray, Epcar L. The career of William 
Henry Smith, politician-journalist. Ohio 
State. 1951. 

HESLIN, James J. The New England Loy- 
al Publication Society, an aspect in the 
molding of public opinion during the 
Civil War. Boston. 1952. 

JOHN, ARTHUR W. History of Scribner's 
Monthly and Century Illustrated Month- 
ly magazines 1870-1900. Harvard. 
1951. 

KENNEDY, CHESTER B. Newspapers of the 
California northern mines 1850-1860. 
Stanford. 1950. 

KiGceR, JosepH C. Social thought as ex- 
pressed in rural newspapers of middle 
Tennessee 1878-1898. Vanderbilt. 
1950. 

Lonc, Davip F. The New York News 
1855-1906. Columbia. 1950. 

Lutzkxy, SeymMour. The reform editors 
and their press. Iowa. 1951. 

MacLacuLin, Mary V. Edwin Lawrence 
Godkin: utilitarian editor. Minnesota. 
1948. 

Mappox, MarGareT L. Henry Alford and 
the Contemporary Review. Chicago. 
1950. 

MITCHELL, RoBERT E. American life as 
reflected in the Atlantic Monthly 1857- 
1881. Harvard. 1951. 

MORTENSEN, ARLINGTON R. The Deseret 
News and Utah 1850-1867. UCLA. 
1950. 


OxForD, JamMes L. John W. Forney, the 
Washington Chronicle, and the Civil 
War. New Mexico. 1952. 

PoLL, RicHarD D. The Mormon Question, 
1850-1865: a study in politics and pub- 
lic opinion. California. 1949. 
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Prion, GRANVILLE T. History of the 
Charleston Mercury, 1822-1852. Har- 
vard. 1947. 

REYNOLD, WILLIAM R. Joseph Pulitzer. 
Columbia. 1950. 

RIEFE, ROBERT. The newspaper and the 
development of American culture, 
1705-1754. Boston. 1952. 

Rossins, JoHN A., Jr. History of Gra- 
ham’s Magazine. Pennsylvania. 1948. 

SCHRELL, Darwin H. Concepts of the 
frontier in the North American Review, 
1815-1850. Texas. 1951. 

SHULIM, JosePpH I. The Old Dominion 
and Napoleon Bonaparte: a study in 
American opinion. Columbia. 1952. 

SmiTH, James M. Alien and sedition laws 
of 1798: historical study in the devel- 
opment of American civil liberties. 
Cornell. 1952. 

STEWART, DonaLD H. Jeffersonian jour- 
nalism: newspaper propaganda and the 
development of the Democratic-Repub- 


lican party, 1789-1801. Columbia. 
1950. 


TaFT, WiLt1AM H. The Toledo Blade, its 
first 100 years, 
Reserve. 1951. 


WALL, JosePpH P. Henry Watterson: re- 


1836-1936. Western 


constructed rebel. Columbia. 1951. 

WEISBERGER, BERNARD A. The role of the 
Civil War army correspondent. Chi- 
cago. 1951. 

Law 

EDELMAN, Jacos M. Licensing of radio 
services in the United States. Illinois. 
1948. 

HENN, Harry G. “Magazine rights,” a di- 
vision of indivisible copyright. New 
York. 1952. 

LIEBERMAN, JAY BENJAMIN. Changing 
conceptions of the freedom of the press. 
Stanford. 1953. 

Murpuy, Ropert D. Postal control of 
printed information in the United 
States. Syracuse. 1951. 

NIxoN, CHARLES R. Free speech for anti- 
democratic groups? Cornell. 1948. 

Ralnes, IrvinG I. The second-class postal 
rates controversy. Illinois. 1952. 

VOLKART, EpMuND H. Censorship of the 
press in the United States. Yale. 1947. 

WuirTeE, MELVIN R. History of radio reg- 
ulation affecting program policy. Wis- 
consin. 1949. 
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Wiis, Paut G. Political libel in the 
United States, 1607-1949. Indiana. 
1949. 

WILSON, RICHARD B. Freedom of speech 
and public opinion. California. 1952. 


Miscellaneous 


BocarT, Leo. The comic strips and their 
adult readers. Chicago. 1951. 


Negro Press 


BROWN, FLORENCE R. B. The Negro as 
portrayed by the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch from 1920 to 1950. Illinois. 
1952. 

FENDERSON, Lewis H. Development of 
the Negro press, 1827-1948. Pitts- 
burgh. 1949. 


News Gathering and Writing 
Bortz, Ase. The political columnist. 
Harvard. 1951. 
Jacoss, CLype E. Publicists and laissez 
faire constitutional principles. Michi- 
gan. 1952. 


Propaganda and Public Opinion 
BAUER, RAYMOND A. Conception of man 
in Soviet psychology. Harvard. 1950. 
Cari, RicHARD EuGene. Public opinion 
and the atomic energy act of 1946. 

Princeton. 1950. 

CRIGHTON, JoHN C. Missouri and the 
World War, 1914-1917; study in public 
opinion. Columbia. 1948. 

Davis, Paut C. American attitudes on 
propaganda. Yale. 1952. 

Kerr, MircHett W. American public 
opinion and war loans, 1917-1921. 
Stanford. 1951. 

KRIESBERG, MARTIN. Public opinion on 
American-Soviet relations. Harvard. 
1948. 

LINDSTROM, FREDERICK B. The military 
mind and the soldier press. Chicago. 
1951. 

MCCLELLAND, ROBERT C. The Soviet 
Union in Americar. opinion, 1933-1942. 
West Virginia. 1951. 

OPPENHEIMER, ERNEST J. Comparative 
study of selected world opinions about 
the Sino-Japanese conflict, 1931-32. 
Chicago. 1948. 

Parry, Hucu J. The Spanish civil war, 
1936-1939: study in American public 
opinion, propaganda and pressure 
groups. Southern California. 1949. 
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PICKERELL, ALBERT G. The battle for 
men’s minds: America’s “psychological 
offensive” in the “cold war.” Stanford. 
1953. 

Sice_, Roperta S. Opinions of Nazi Ger- 
many: study of three popular American 
magazines, 1933-1941. Clark. 1950. 

SincH, HaRNAM. American press opinion 
on Indian government and _ politics, 
1918-1935. Georgetown. 1949. 

SMITH, MAHLON B. Functional and de- 
scriptive analysis of public opinion. 
Harvard. 1948. 

Swirt, RicHarD N. Network for peace: 
the department of public information of 
the United Nations, 1945-1949. Har- 
vard. 1949, 

THOMSON, CHARLES A. H. Overseas infor- 
mation program of the U. S. govern- 
ment. Harvard. 1949. 

VALENTINE, Witson. Trend of interna- 
tional sentiment from 1937 to 1941 in 
Baltimore newspapers. New York. 
1947. 

WEDDING, NUGENT. Some economic as- 
pects of public relations in American 
business. Illinois. 1949. 


Radio and Television 
FRYBURGER, VERNON R. Economic impli- 


cations in the national policy for dis- 
tributing radio broadcast service. Illi- 
nois. 1950. 

ROWLAND, Jack H. Sociological analysis 
of radio as a form of mass communica- 
tion in American life. Pittsburgh. 1948. 

Rusk, RicHarp H. Regulation of network 
broadcasting. Harvard. 1950. 

STEINER, PeTeR O. Workable competition 
in the radio broadcasting industry. Har- 
vard. 1950. 


Specialized Psychological Research in 
Publics, Polling Techniques, 
Attitudes, etc. 

Arey, Leo B. Study in perception and 

symbolism. Chicago. 1952. 

BAGGALEY, ANDREW R. Relation of con- 
cept formation to cognition, tempera- 
ment and attitude variables. Chicago. 
1952. 

BARKER, WILLIAM S. Stimulus generaliza- 
tion of a pictorial stimulus. Pittsburgh. 
1952. 

CHowpuHRy, KamBa. Leaders and their 
ability to evaluate group opinion. Mich- 
igan. 1949. 
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DoscHer, LueLyNe B. Experiment in hu- 
man communication: frames of refer- 
ence, audience and the impact of a ra- 
dio drama. UCLA. 1951. 

EISEN, NATHANIEL H. Influence of set on 
semantic generalization. New York. 
1952. 

GarBeER, RoBerT B. Relationship between 
belief, disbelief and uncertainty and the 
degree of learning and retaining of atti- 
tudinal material. New York. 1952. 

GOLDBERG, SOLOMON C._ Experimental 
study of three factors underlying indi- 
vidual differences in conformity to ma- 
jority opinion. Catholic. 1952. 

Hites, RoBert W. Relation of readability 
and format to retention in communica- 
tion. Ohio State. 1952. 

IBISON, RICHARD A. Differential effects in 
recall of textual materials associated 
with inclusion of colored or uncolored 
illustrations. Indiana. 1952. 

KAHN, ROBERT L. Comparison of two 
methods of collecting data for social re- 
search: fixed-alternative questionnaire 
and open-ended interview. Michigan. 
1952. 

KEMPER, RAYMOND A. Secret ballots, 
open ballots and personal interviews in 
opinion polling. Columbia. 1951. 

KERSHNER, ALAN M. Determination of 
criteria of readability, Maryland. 1952. 

NuckoLs, RoBert C. Study of respondent 
forewarning in public opinion research. 
Penn State. 1952. 

Riccrut1, Epwarp A. Study of listeners 
and non-listeners to various types of ra- 
dio programs in terms of selected abil- 
ity, attitude and behavior measures. 
Fordham. 1949. 

STEINER, IvAN D. Some effects of per- 
ceived primary group pressures on atti- 
tudes formed on national issues. Michi- 
gan. 1952. 

SuBARSKY, ZACHARIAH. Experiment in re- 
ducing the informational dimension of 
prejudice. Columbia. 1952. 

SUCHMAN, Epwarp A. Scale analysis and 
the intensity component in attitude and 
opinion research. Columbia. 1951. 

THWIN, Maunc H. Attitude and informa- 
tion as selective factors in the remem- 
bering of controversial material. Co- 
lumbia. 1952. 

Welss, WALTER. Study of the “sleeper” 
effect in opinion change. Yale. 1952. 
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The Licensed Press in the U. S. 


Occupation Zone of Germany 


BY ERNST MEIER* 


The development of an entirely new press in Germany between 
1945 and 1949 was a great victory for the licensing system, but 
in reorienting the people toward democracy it was less success- 
ful. Dr. Meier is director of the Journalism Institute, College of 
Social Sciences, Nuernberg, and recently visited this country. 





@ THE LICENSED NEWSPAPER, WHICH 
from 1945 to 1949 was the only form 
of press allowed in the occupied zones 
of Germany, belongs now to the past. 
It was a type of newspaper press com- 
parable to that which operated under 
the licensing system in England from 
1663 to 1695 and in the United States 
from 1690 to 1735, and to the system 
of concessions which existed in most of 
the states within the German Confeder- 
ation until the founding of the German 
Empire in 1871. But an entirely origi- 
nal aspect of the licensing system in 
Germany after the second World War 
concerned political financing and goals. 

The basis for a press policy for Ger- 
many was generally agreed upon by oc- 
cupying powers even before their forces 
had reached German soil. In view of 
this circumstance, the Supreme Head- 
quarters Allied Expeditionary Force 
(SHAEF) on November 24, 1944 
issued a general prohibition against all 
newspapers and other information chan- 
nels in Germany. Exactly two months 
later, on January 24, 1945, there ap- 

*Translated from the German by Ralph O 


Nafziger, School of Journalism, University of 
Wisconsin. 


peared the first edition of a licensed 
newspaper in occupied Germany, the 
Aachener Nachrichten. 

On May 12, 1945, four days after the 
unconditional surrender of Germany, 
SHAEF issued a “Manual for the Cen- 
tral Information Services.” It contained 
basic regulations and directions for set- 
ting up a licensing system for the Ger- 
man press, and the Office of Military 
Government, United States (OMGUS) 
was given responsibility in the Ameri- 
can zone. The manual was, however, 
more than a set of instructions for 
OMGUS and the press officers assigned 
to it. It was fundamentally a new press 
law, mandatory in the American zone* 
during the time the licensing system 
was in effect. 

The American military government 
took over all newspaper publishing 
companies, printing plants and news 
gathering agencies. It also destroyed, 
virtually over night, the gigantic press 
system of the Third Reich, the core of 
which were the Nazi party newspapers 


1In the American zone was South Germany 
(Bavaria, Baden-Wuerttemberg, Hessen), Bremen 
in North Germany, and the American sector in 
Berlin. 
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comprising a third of all German news- 
papers and 82 percent of the total cir- 
culation. Thereby Germany, which be- 
fore 1933 had had more newspapers 
than most other countries in the world, 
became a land without any newspapers.” 


When the loss of the war became 
stark reality, it was a terrific shock to 
many in Germany who had clung stead- 
fastly to repeated promises of victory. 
The concern for security of life, food, 
clothing and housing governed com- 
pletely the thoughts and activities of the 
population, and few missed the news- 
papers. With the gradual return to 
somewhat more normal living condi- 
tions, interest in world events revived, 
particularly in political news, and there 
was a demand for newspapers. 


The American military government 
used posters to publicize its first orders 
to the German population. But this was 
only a temporary measure. What was 
needed was an information channel by 
which laws and regulations could be 
made public in a more normal fashion. 
Equally essential was a published organ 
for local German government officials. 
Consequently, there developed numer- 
ous Official publications, circulated by 
city and rural district offices. The publi- 
cations included some advertising, aside 
from official announcements, but with 
a few exceptions like the Munich Stadt- 
anzeiger, they presented no news. Sev- 
eral of these official publications 
reached a circulation of 100,000 or 
more, but nevertheless they were not 
newspapers. 

With authorization from OMGUS, ten 


?In 1932 Germany had 4,700 newspapers in 
2,000 communities (including special and regional 
editions, local editions under separate community 
titles, and papers published from two to five times 
a week). The number of newspapers declined 
greatly under the Third Reich before the war and 
even more rapidly during the war, until at the 
turn of the year 1944-45 they numbered only 970. 
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army newspapers published in the Ger- 
man language soon were being regularly 
distributed free of charge in the Ameri- 
can zone and the American sector of 
Berlin. They were eagerly received and 
had a circulation of 2,800,000 in Aug- 
ust 1945. But they did not nearly meet 
the demand. 


As licensed newspapers appeared and 
achieved wide distribution, the army 
newspapers were discontinued one at a 
time. An exception was Die Neue Zei- 
tung. Its predecessor was the army news- 
paper Muenchner Zeitung. The first 
issue of Die Neue Zeitung bore the date 
June 9, 1945. This newspaper achieved 
the highest circulation, slightly more 
than 2,000,000, and was published 
longest among the army newspapers. It 
was first published in Munich, then in 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main from 1951 to 
1953. A Berlin edition started in 1953 
survives. Initially Die Neue Zeitung was 
published three to four times each week, 
but after the currency reform of June 
18, 1948 it became a daily newspaper. 


OMGUS had two objectives in mind 
when Die Neue Zeitung was established. 
It was to serve as a model and pattern 
for the prospective licensed press, par- 
ticularly in respect to the clear and 
specific line drawn in the U.S. press 
itself between news and editorial com- 
ment. It also was to serve as an example 
of good cooperation between officers in 
the Information Control Division and 
the German journalists who edited the 
paper jointly. Die Neue Zeitung frankly 
referred to itself in a sub-title as “the 
American newspaper in Germany.” It 
was difficult to conceive of better ex- 
amples than its many-sided feuilleton, 
which was perhaps its best feature, its 
remarkably instructive economic sec- 
tion, its informed and objective sports 
news, and its exact and up-to-date polit- 
ical information. In general and as a 
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journalistic performance it hardly 
ranked behind leading German news- 
papers published prior to 1933. It was 
handicapped financially, however, in 
that it carried no advertising at first and 
later only a small amount, thereby re- 
quiring an annual subsidy of several 
million German marks. 


OMGUS saw a licensed press as the 
only means of restraining die-hard Nazis 
and other “undesirables” of the discred- 
ited Third Reich, at least until a new 
German press had become established 
and its democratic foundations secured. 
From the beginning the licensed papers, 
like the army newspapers, were consid- 
ered merely as stop-gaps. They were 
to span the interim period, meeting the 
normal needs for news, helping to pre- 
pare for a free German press, while also 
assisting in the “re-education” of the 
German people —away from national 
socialism and militarism and in the di- 
rection of democracy. 


The first and most important objec- 
tive of the OMGUS press officers, after 
they had proscribed all newspaper activ- 
ity at the time of the occupation, taken 
over the printing plants and various 
other technical facilities, and supervised 
the publishing of army newspapers, was 
the granting of the newspaper licenses. 
Most of the German publishers and 
editors, voluntarily or not, had been 
party adherents or had operated or writ- 
ten for the press in accordance with the 
spirit of the National Socialist party. 
Members of the Nazi party and other 
National Socialist organizations were 
not allowed to become licensees. Simi- 
larly barred were the publishers and 
editors who had not been party mem- 
bers but had been active in the press of 
the Third Reich. The political screening 
of personnel for the licensed press was 
much more severe than for any other 
occupation. Even persons not vulner- 
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able under the denazification law, in- 
cluding anti-fascists, but regarded by 
the authorities as reactionary conserva- 
tives, were denied a newspaper license. 


In some cases, OMGUS seemed to 
give more weight to a faultlessly an- 
swered questionnaire than to profes- 
sional qualifications. The number of ap- 
plicants for a license who had been news- 
papermen and who were also politically 
acceptable to OMGUS was less than 
was required to fill the demand. Conse- 
quently about one-fourth of the 113 edi- 
tors and publishers finally licensed to 
operate papers in the U.S. zone had not 
previously been newspaper men at all 
and had no knowledge or experience 
qualifying them for the responsible posi- 
tion of a newspaper licensee. The re- 
maining three-quarters of the licensees, 
however, had been engaged principally 
as newspapermen prior to 1933. The 
president of the republic, Dr. Theodor 
Heuss, who in 1945 became licensee of 
the Rhein-Neckar-Zeitung in Heidel- 
berg, had been a newspaperman. He 
had even written for the Frankfurter 
Zeitung and other newspapers during 
the Third Reich, although anonymously 
and never on political subjects, since 
the Reich press chamber had forbidden 
him to write. 


The licensees came to be popularly 
referred to as the “licensed nobility.” 
This sarcastic designation did not refer 
to all of them, but only to licensees 
chosen not because of their professional 
qualifications but because of their poli- 
tical backgrounds. It was felt that, since 
they had been politically persecuted, 
they had selected the best chance to re- 
habilitate themselves. 


The plan called for two licensees to 
each newspaper, seldom more or less. 
In support of the “re-education” pro- 
gram, to which the licensed press was to 
contribute, they were duty-bound to be 
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strictly non-partisan. Consequently 
there were no party newspapers in the 
U.S. zone. The situation was similar in 
the French zone, whereas the British 
military occupation granted licenses for 
the establishment of party papers. 

The average age of the 113 licensees 
in the American zone was 49 years. 
Half of them were born in the state in 
which their newspapers were published. 
In Bavaria most of the licensees were 
Catholic; in Wuerttemberg-Baden the 
number of Catholics and Protestants 
was equal; in Hessen the non-church 
members predominated. Forty-three of 
the licensees were college graduates, 11 
had completed studies in an institution 
of higher learning but not at a college. 

The choice of licensees was made by 
press officers who were journalists. An 
additional obligation upon these officers 
was to supply the technical facilities for 
the new newspapers. The licensee had 
almost nothing—no space, no machin- 
ery, no paper, no personnel for the edi- 
torial offices, composing or press rooms, 
advertising and business offices, and 
above all no money. The licensed news- 
paper therefore had to be built from 
the ground up, and in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Basic materials were almost 
completely lacking, and these were diffi- 
cult to get after the war. Procurement 
was possible only through OMGUS and 
the press officers, and this entailed one 
difficulty after another. 

The newly-licensed newspaper had, 
first of all, to be equipped with a print- 
ing plant and other necessary technical 
equipment. This was done by placing 
at the disposal of the licensees, by way 
of mandatory leases, the confiscated 
machines and other technical equipment 
held by the Property Control. The origi- 
nal owners could not prevent the pub- 
lishing of the newspaper or participate 
in any way in its journalistic, printing 
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and business activities. They were to 
exert no influence whatever on the 
newspaper. They were, however, com- 
pensated under contract for turning 
over the buildings, machinery and other 
facilities. 

To assist the licensees with their early 
financial difficulties, and later to make 
possible the acquisition of the business 
enterprises, OMGUS imposed from the 
beginning of the license system a 20 
percent levy on the income of every 
licensed paper, as a contribution to a 
general fund. After this fund had grown 
to 48 million German marks, the levy 
was abolished. OMGUS established an 
economic association of the press 
(Wigo) with a capital of 36 million 
German marks drawn from the general 
fund. The remaining 12 million marks 
was divided equally among the licensed 
papers. At the same time Wigo was em- 
powered by OMGUS to make loans at 
a low rate of interest to the licensed 
newspapers. 

The mere taking over of the printing 
plants by the new papers was not the 
end of the difficulties. Many machines 
required repairs. There was a shortage 
of type metal, printing ink and many 
other materials, particularly newsprint. 

No less difficult was the situation with 
which the editorial offices had to con- 
tend. There was no press association 
and no body of correspondents. Initially 
it was impossible to get news from for- 
eign agencies, s9 it was provided 
through army channels, with a news 
agency set up at Bad Nauheim. Many 
of the licensed papers were lucky to 
have a single telephone. To establish 
telephone connections with a neighbor- 
ing city often required as many hours as 
it once had taken minutes. Telephone 
conversations with points in other occu- 
pation zones were for some time impos- 
sible, and later were allowed only by 
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special permission. Postal delivery did 
not allow a regular, fast and reliable ser- 
vice for a paper containing the latest 
news. 

In addition were the difficulties in- 
volving personnel. The old editors and 
other journalists who had been party 
members or who had worked in the 
press during the time of the Third 
Reich—as most had—could not be em- 
ployed by the new papers. The licensees 
therefore had to depend for assistance 
largely on editors, correspondents and 
reporters who had had no newspaper 
experience. Most of these men were 
quite young, knew newspapers only as 
any youthful reader might know them, 
and may never have read a substantial, 
free newspaper. Yet they had to gather, 
write and edit the local and regional 
news. 

In the midst of these needs and anxi- 
eties, however, the press officers did 
everything possible to get the new li- 
censed papers off to a good start. OM 
GUS and its press officers had not only 
the will but also the power to establish 
a new press in Germany. Nevertheless, 
weeks and months often passed after a 
license had been granted before the first 
issue appeared. 

After a licensed newspaper had been 
established the task of the press officers, 
under instructions froom OMGUS, was 
to watch over and to help the new paper 
whenever difficulties of any kind arose. 
Supervision was carried on quite dif- 
ferently in the three occupation zones. 
In the British zone a censorship prior 
to publication was imposed on all news- 
papers. The French military govern- 
ment established a control unit for each 
specific newspaper. The American mili- 
tary government contented itself with an 
examination of the newspapers’ con- 
tents after publication. It thereby em- 
phasized the need for close cooperation 
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of the press officers and the newspapers 
assigned to them. But the licensees, not 
the press officers, were the actual oper- 
ators of the newspapers. The relation- 
ship of the press officers to the licensed 
papers was not that of superiors but 
rather of advisers who took a direct part 
in the newspaper’s activities only when 
it was really necessary, and otherwise 
confined themselves to inspections based 
upon instructions of the News Control. 


In these instructions, the clear and 
strict separation of news and comment 
played an important role. OMGUS took 
the view that the prewar German press 
shared a responsibility—because of the 
traditional intermingling of news and 
political viewpoint of the newspapers— 
for the political immaturity among the 
German people and thereby had contri- 
buted, perhaps even without wishing it, 
to Hitler’s success in taking over the 
government in 1933. By linking news 
and comment, the German press had 
deprived readers of a clear understand- 
ing of events, so it was argued; the read- 
ers did no thinking for themselves 
about the role they had in politics, but 
more often simply adopted the thoughts 
of the newspaper as their own. There- 
fore the German press must now finally 
end this method and in the future 
clearly separate news and comment. 
Comment as such was to be signed by 
the writer. 


Another demand of the press officers 
had to do with the handling of political 
questions by the licensed newspapers. 
They would not permit the publishing 
of one political party’s viewpoint alone, 
but required that other political parties 
have the opportunity to express their 
views. They believed that this nonparti- 
sanship would facilitate peace and “re- 
education.” In the interests of this non- 
partisanship, various political party ad- 
herents were drawn upon whenever, as 
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was the rule, more than one licensee 
was prescribed for a newspaper. 


The supervision by press officers over 
the licensed newspapers included also 
the establishment and allocation of 
paper supplies. Until the currency re- 
form, Germany was very short of every 
kind of paper. This gave OMGUS the 
occasion, in consequence of the impor- 
tant political function of the news- 
papers in contrast to book printers and 
other industries which used paper, to 
give newspapers preferential treatment. 
Nevertheless, it was not possible to give 
newspapers enough paper to meet the 
demand. Each newspaper therefore was 
allotted a quota for a quarter of a year. 
When a license was granted, the fre- 
quency of issue, the size of the format, 
the number of pages and also the size of 
the edition was specified. In addition, 
each newspaper was assigned a specific 
circulation area in which it had a mo- 
nopoly but beyond which it could not 
be delivered. The American licensing 
program anticipated one copy of a 
newspaper for five inhabitants of a cir- 
culation area. 

The control of the licensed news- 
papers by OMGUS and its divisions 
was initially firm, but later quite liberal. 
No withdrawal of a license occurred 
and rarely was a paper suppressed for 
any length of time. The licensees were 
careful not to criticize actions of any of 
the four occupying powers, since they 
would thereby have accomplished noth- 
ing and would have placed the continu- 
ance of their licenses in jeopardy. Such 
criticisms really constituted the worst 
breach of conduct which a licensed 
newspaper could commit. 

But aside from this danger, the li- 
censed newspapers entered a golden age. 
After they had overcome their early 
troubles involving procurement of paper 
and other materials, betterment of news 
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services and recruitment of competent 
fellow workers, they literally rolled in 
money up to the time of the currency 
reform. They were among the most pro- 
fitable enterprises in the Germany econ- 
omy. They had no competition. No 
copy of their editions was left over; the 
demand for newspapers was always 
much greater than the supply. 


Despite their favorable financial posi- 
tions, however, only a few of the licen- 
sees achieved possession of their own 
printing plants, except those who had 
taken over a National Socialist party 
newspaper. The former party publish- 
ers had not thought of selling their ma- 
chinery and other printing facilities, be- 
cause they had expected in time to take 
over their papers again. 

The mandatory leases to the licensed 
newspapers had, as a rule, a duration 
of five years. After this period of time 
had elapsed the leases had to be re- 
newed or replaced by some other ar- 
rangement. In the meantime, most of 
the original non-party publishers had 
been denazified and had recovered their 
properties, including their publishing 
establishments. The Property Control 
was compelled, therefore, to find a new 
formula for meeting the legal claims 
of the old and denazified publishers and 
also the means whereby the licensed 
newspapers could carry on their enter- 
prises. As a rule, the mandatory leases 
were renewed for five years, and only 
occasionally were voluntary leases en- 
tered into. 

The oldest licensed newspaper in the 
U.S. zone is the Frankfurter Rundschau 
(July 31, 1945), followed by the Rhein- 
Neckar-Zeitung (Heidelberg) as the 
first newspaper in Wuerttemberg-Baden 
(September 5, 1945) and the Sueddeut- 
sche Zeitung (October 6, 1945) (Mu- 
nich), first in Bavaria. The first news- 
paper in the U. S. sector of Berlin was 
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the Tagesspiegel (September 27, 1945) 
and in Bremen the Weserkurier (Sep- 
tember 15, 1945). 

In contrast to the very large number 
of newspapers in Germany in former 
years, the number of licensed news- 
papers was very small. But without ex- 
ception, and in contrast to former times, 
all of them had a circulation of more 
than 100,000 and most of them much 
more than that figure. 

Before 1933 there had been only 
about a dozen newspapers with a circu- 
lation over 100,000. In the Third Reich 
substantially more exceeded that figure, 
including some 40 National Socialist 
district newspapers, which had replaced 
a large number of suppressed newspa- 
pers. 

The 62 licensed newspapers in the 
U.S. zone had at least an equal total of 
local editions in their areas and had 
achieved by the middle of 1948 a circu- 
lation of 4,200,000. At the same time 
there were 45 newspapers in the British 
zone with about 400 special editions 
in neighboring localities and a total 
circulation comparable to that of the li- 
censed newspapers in the U.S. zone. In 
the French zone were more than 25 
newspapers with 160 local editions and 
a total circulation of 3,000,000. In the 
Soviet zone were 25 newspapers with 75 
local editions and a circulation of 3,000, 
00 to 5, 000,000. In the four zones, in- 
cluding Berlin, there were in mid-1948 


about 860 newspapers of which no less 
than 690 were local editions in neigh- 
boring communities of the main news- 
papers. The total circulation of the 
newspapers in the four zones was about 
20,000,000. 

Initially, the licensed newspapers in 
the U.S. zone appeared two or three 
times a week, then three to four times 
a week, none daily until later, and dai- 
lies always were in the minority, where- 
as in the British zone and in Berlin 
most of the papers were dailies from 
the beginning. 

A few weeks after the currency re- 
form of June 20, 1948, which replaced 
the greatly depreciated Reichsmark with 
the new D-mark, the rationing of news- 
print was suddenly ended. Every pub- 
lisher was free to buy paper on a free 
market. At the same time all orders 
from OMGUS dealing with editions, 
range, frequency of appearance, circu- 
lation areas and the proportion of ad- 
vertising in the newspapers were re- 
voked. Immediately competition began 
among the licensed newspapers, since 
there were no others as yet. This was 
a test preliminary to the competition 
with the old publishers which was ex- 
pected after a free press came into be- 
ing. The old publishers, quiet since the 
end of the war, had prepared for the 
day when press freedom would allow 
them to put their plans into operation. 

Now the reader could choose the 





Bavaria 

Hessen 
Baden-Wuerttemberg 
Bremen 

Berlin 


Newspaper Licenses Granted (U. S.) 
1946 1947 * 1948} Totals 


10 27 
5 15 
9 16 
- 2 
1 2 


25 62 


1 The licensed newspapers allocated in 1947 and 1948 were usually the second papers established in 
large cities. 
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newspaper which offered him most. 
Therefore the licensed newspapers had 
to provide more if they wished to re- 
tain their high circulations and estab- 
lish themselves in areas formerly closed 
to them. They accomplished this by in- 
creasing the frequency of editions, aug- 
menting their content and scope by ad- 
ding supplements of all kinds, publish- 
ing district editions, and above all by 
improving the journalistic level in the 
editorial rooms, including the addition 
of personnel denazified in the meantime. 


There were some good licensed news- 
papers from the beginning. Even before 
the end of newsprint rationing, the poli- 
tical restrictions on the licensed press 
had been relaxed. The end of those limi- 
tations came with the Korean war, in 
1950. Now the newspapers could be as 
critical as they wished of Soviet politics. 
They made the most of this opportunity. 


On September 30, 1948 General Lu- 
cius D. Clay, military governor in the 
American zone, announced that the li- 
censing of German newspapers would 
end as soon as the states in the Ameri- 
can Zone had established freedom of 
press by law. Several weeks later the 
military government informed the state 
governments the conditions to be met 
once licensing had ended. These re- 
quired unrestricted freedom of press 
and prohibition of an official press 
chamber or any other organization de- 
signed to supervise the press, such as 
had existed under the Nazis. 

Discussions with ithe state govern- 
ments and consultations with legislative 
bodies then began concerning the new 
press freedom. The negotiations did not 
proceed as smoothly as the military 
government had anticipated. Not all 
state governments wanted a new press 
law, but rather a revival of the old Ger- 
man press law of 1874 with various 
changes. Military government did not 
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agree with this viewpoint because it was 
not clear that press freedom would be 
sufficiently secured under the old law. 


The end of the licensed press in the 
U.S. Zone was General License Num- 
ber 3 of May 2, 1949. This act con- 
cluded the licensing but prohibited the 
newspapers from stirring up opposition 
or resistance to the military govern- 
ment in behalf of national socialism, 
nationalism, fascistic or anti-democratic 
ideas, militarism or pan-Germanism. It 
also prohibited malicious propaganda 
attacks on persons attached to the 
American Occupation, attacks designed 
to disturb the unity of the allied powers 
or to stimulate mistrust and enmity 
among the German people toward the 
occupying powers, and opposition to 
measures of the military government. 
The abolition of the licensing system 
also was made conditional upon ap- 
proval by the military government of 
the press laws adopted by legislative 
bodies of the various states. These laws 
were soon enacted. They were put in 
operation in Wuerttemberg-Baden on 
June 1, 1949, in Hessen on July 22, in 
Bavaria on August 22 and in Bremen 
on September 8. By these acts the li- 
censing system, which had been in op- 
eration for four years, came to an end. 

Immediately new papers appeared in 
all of the states in the U.S. Zone. With- 
in a week the number had grown to 
more than 100. In Bavaria alone, 25 
new newspapers appeared on the first 
day of press freedom, almost as many 
as had been licensed in that state. By 
the end of October 1949 there were 
650 new papers in the American Zone, 
among them many local papers with 
small circulations. Not all of these 
papers succeeded; some disappeared 
after publishing a few editions. 

Thanks to financial and other aid re- 
ceived from OMGUS and its press offi- 
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cers, most of the licensed papers could 
meet the new competition. Of course 
their circulations tended to recede. But 
virtually all the licensed newspapers are 
still being published today. A number 
of them are included among the news- 
papers which have the highest circula- 
tions in Germany, and several are 
among the foremost in the German 
press. 

The development of an entirely new 
press in Germany, and in a compara- 
tively short time, was a great victory for 
the licensing system, which adequately 
fulfilled the task assigned to it. But of 
course Germany could not forever be 
without its own newspapers. In some 
form, early or late, these newspapers 
had to reappear. 

The question whether the licensed 
press achieved equal success with its 
political objective—to reorient the Ger- 
man people toward democracy—can be 
more easily given a negative than an 
affirmative answer. Wide segments of 
the population looked with deep mis- 
trust upon the licensed press from the 
very beginning. The people knew that 
the newspapers could publish only in 
accordance with the opinions of the oc- 
cupying powers, even if the papers 
sometimes would have liked to express 
themselves to the contrary. The papers 
were under the supervision of OMGUS 
and its press officers, and faced with- 
drawal of their licenses if they fell out 
of favor. This was always and every- 
where recognized in Germany. 

The outcome of the elections to par- 
liament in 1953 warrants no conclu- 
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sions about the ultimate fate of democ- 
racy in Germany, because this election 
was held at a time when economic con- 
ditions were very favorable. 

At the election to the national assem- 
bly in January 1919, immediately after 
World War I, four-fifths of the voters 
cast their ballots for the democratic 
parties which constituted the “Weimar 
coalition.” Succeeding elections showed 
a rapid weakening in strength of the 
democratic center and a strong upsurge 
of anti-democratic parties on the exteme 
left and particularly on the extreme 
right. The end of that story was that 
the extreme rightist parties finally had 
a plurality in the Reichstag. Finally, in 
1933, all of the middle-class or center 
parties voted for the authorization act 
under which Germany was turned over 
to Adolph Hitler and the National Soci- 
alists. Looking back at the develop- 
ment of domestic politics in the Weimar 
Republic, the most that can be inferred 
relative to the new Germany is that it 
lies veiled in the darkness of an un- 
certain future. 

The licensing of the press after the 
war was, like the denazification pro- 
gram, a necessary evil full of all kinds 
of defects. But some measures concern- 
ing the press had to be taken. It was 
not conceivable that papers which had 
heralded Adolph Hitler should continue 
to appear. Somehow a bridge had to be 
constructed from the press of the Third 
Reich to the new Germany. This bridge 
was the “Licensed Press.” It was not 
ideal, but presumably a better solution 
than any alternative. 





“There is nothing less edifying than the dog-chasing-tail performance of 
the public blaming the press for its lack of responsibility and the press 
blaming the public for demanding just such a press as it has.”—CHARLES 
H. CAMPBELL, Director, British Information Services, Washington. 
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Journalism Opportunities 
In the Armed Forces 


BY JACK B. HASKINS 


Since one out of three male graduates of journalism schools now 
goes directly into military service, opportunities for the use of 
journalistic training are of great interest to students and their 
advisers. The author made this study while on leave from the 
Minnesota faculty as an officer in the U. S. Navy. 





¥@ UNCLE SAM IS THE BIGGEST SINGLE 
employer in the recent scramble for 
journalism graduates.’ Of every three 
men who step forth from the doors of 
America’s journalism schools, diplomas 
in hand, one goes directly into the 
armed forces. To be more exact: 34 
percent of the 1952 male journalism 
graduates entered the service shortly 
after graduation; 38 percent did so in 
1953.? 

Our almost-universal military train- 
ing program indicates that this situation 
will prevail for some years. As it stands 
now, the average young American male 
must serve eight years of active and in- 
active duty with the armed forces be- 
fore he is freed from his obligations.* 

This siphoning of talent away from 


1 This article has been cleared for publication 
by the Security Review Branch, Office of Public 
Information, Department of Defense, Washington 
25, D. C. (OSDPI/Sec. Rev. No. 54-2349, 22 
March 1954). Any opinions expressed are those 
of the author and do not necessarily express the 
views of the Navy Department or the Department 
of Defense. 

2 Charles T. Duncan, “More Jobs, Better Sala- 
ries for 1953 Graduates,”” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
30:368 (Summer 1953). 

*“The Bulletin Board,” All Hands, The Bureau 
of Naval Personnel Information Bulletin, No. 
438, August 1953, p. 48. This article quotes the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act. 
Twenty-four consecutive months of this duty must 
be active duty, in the case of persons under 26 
years of age entering service after June 19, 1951. 


its intended use is unfortunate, especi- 
ally now that more jobs are available 
than journalism graduates to fill them.* 

The picture, however, is not wholly 
dark for the young graduate who wants 
to pursue his chosen profession. There 
are many jobs in every branch of ser- 
vice tailor-made for the man with a 
journalism background. Just about 
every phase of work in the commercial 
fields of newspaper, radio, public rela- 
tions, television, etc., can also be found 
in the armed forces. There are even job 
titles such as “advertising copywriter” 
and “radio announcer.” 

The journalism graduate in military 
service thus can continue to make him- 
self valuable to a civilian employer. The 
two or three years spent on active duty 
can be a source of valuable practical 
experience instead of a state of sus- 
pended animation, career-wise. The 
man in uniform can also increase his 
knowledge of the journalism field 
through the various service schools and 
off-duty courses available. 

Of increasing importance, now that 
journalism placement directors are 
swamped with more requests for grad- 


* Duncan, op. cit., p. 368. Only two of the 60 
journalism schools and departments covered in 
this survey had more graduates than job offers. 
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uates than they can fill, is the matter 
of keeping graduates in the profession. 
The graduate who works at a related 
job while in service is less likely to enter 
some other field when he returns to 
civilian life. 

The purpose of this article is to ac- 
quaint journalists and future practi- 
tioners with the opportunities available 
to them in each of the armed services. 

Fortunately, the journalist is well 
qualified to fit into a number of armed 
forces occupational fields. The most ob- 
vious is that of Public Information. Less 
well-known are the areas of Psycholog- 
ical Warfare, Intelligence, personnel in- 
formation and education and others 
calling specifically for a journalism 
background. 

The following summary of job titles 
and descriptions was obtained from offi- 
cial, current occupational handbooks of 
the five U. S. armed forces. The list can 
be considered accurate as of the begin- 
ning of 1954. 

Exactly half of the 68 journalism-re- 
lated job titles listed in the five branches 
of service are described by one, or a 
combination, of the following seven 
classifications: Reporter; Historian; In- 
formation-Education Specialist; Public 
Relations; Editor; Supervisor; Psycho- 
logical Warfare Officer.5 Less well- 


5These common job descriptions, being appli- 
cable to most of the services, will be used where 
possible to save space: (a) Reporter—gathers and 
writes news for service and civilian consumption; 
(b) Historian—collects, records, evaluates, assem- 
bles and writes up service historical data; (c) In- 
formation-Education Specialist—collects, prepares 
and disseminates materials for personnel informa- 
tion and education programs to acquaint person- 
nel with world affairs. Administers educational 
courses, programs and tests, and mzy assist in 
off-duty classes; (d) Public Relations Man—han- 
dies press and community relations. Disseminates 
public information material to all media. May 
prepare speeches and public statements, etc.; (¢) 
Editor—directs coverage and collection of news 
and other material for publication in service me- 
dia, plans layout; (f) Supervisor—develops, oper- 
ates, coordinates and directs activities. May also 
actively participate. Indoctrinates and instructs 
subordinate personnel; (g) Psychological Warfare 
Officer—directs psychological programs to weak- 
en morale and efficiency among enemy troops and 
civilians. Collects, evaluates, interprets on 
ical and psychological information. Prepares and 
disseminates propaganda through all media to en- 
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known jobs not falling into these cate- 
gories will be described in greater detail. 


In each case, the occupational broad 
field and number, the job number, job 
title and description is listed under the 
appropriate armed service. Some of the 
service handbooks gave additional perti- 
nent information which is included 
where found.*® 


AIR FORCE: ENLISTED MEN’ 
INFORMATION CAREER FIELD, No. 72 


AFSC 72150 Information Specialist. (Airman sec- 
ond class through S/Sergeant. Source jobs: re- 
porter, historian, high school teacher.) Reporter, 
historian, information-education specialist. 

AFSC 72170 Information Technician. (T/Ser- 
geant and M/Sergeant. Source jobs: news editor, 
reporter, publications man, high school teacher.) 
Reporter, information-education specialist, super- 
visor. 

AFSC 72171 Historical Technician. (T/Sergeant 
and M/Sergeant.) Historian, supervisor 


AIR FORCE: OFFICERS* 


PUBLIC INFORMATION OCCUPATIONAL 
FIELD, No. 72 


AFSC 7224 Public Information Officer. (Second 
Lieutenant through Major. Journalism degree de- 
sirable, 3 years active duty desirable.) Public re- 
lations man, editor, supervisor. 


AFSC 7216 Public Information Staff Officer. 
(Major through Colonel. Journalism or social sci- 
ence degree desirable, qualified as 7224.) Formu- 


courage spirit of factionalism, promote war-weari- 
ness, undermine confidence in leaders and vic- 
tory, lower enemy troop morale and promote will- 
ingness to surrender. Evaluates enemy, neutral 
and friendly propaganda to prepare measures and 
countermeasures. Must have thorough knowledge 
of methods of influencing public opinion by au- 
dio and visual media. 


*It is possible for enlisted men or officers to be 
qualified, and have job numbers, in several jobs. 
The descriptions do not mean that every person 
in that category performs every function listed, 
nor, conversely, that having the title restricts one 
exclusively to the enumerated duties. The job 
number (variously known as Military Occupation- 
al Specialty number, Serial Code number, etc.) is 
used by the services fcr job identification pur- 


s. 

A particular job title may be assigned, in most 
cases, as either a primary or collateral duty. For 
example, the writer—on active duty from 1952~ 


54 with the Navy—had primary duty listed as 
“Line Pilot” in an Air Tr: uadron, with 
assignments to collateral duties of “Public Infor- 
mation Officer, Historical Officer, and 

Education Officer.” 


‘Warrant Officer and Airman Classification 
Manual, Air Force Manual 35-1, Department of 
the Air Force, Washington, 1 March 1953. 

® Officers’ Classification Manual, Air Force 
Manual 36-1, Department of the Air Force, Wash- 
ington, 1 January 1952. 
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lates policy, public relations man, editor, supervi- 
sor 


AFSC 7234 Historical Officer. (Second Lieuten- 
ant through Major. Journalism or social science 
degree desirable; knowledge of library research 
methods and report writing mandatory; nine 
months historical experience mandatory.) Histo- 
rian, supervisor. 


INTELLIGENCE AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WARFARE OCCUPATIONAL FIELD, No. 21 


AFSC 2124 Psychological Warfare Officer. (Sec- 
ond Lieutenant through Major. Degree in journal- 
ism, psychology, sociology or advertising desir- 
able. 12 months experience in psychological war- 
fare assignments mandatory. Source jobs: news- 
paper managing editor, photo editor.) 

AFSC 2116 Psychological Warfare Staff Officer. 
(Major through Colonel. Degree requirements 
same as 2124. Knowledge of techniques for devel- 
oping, influencing and measuring attitudes and 
opinions—including propaganda analysis and ef- 
fects—is mandatory. Fluency in foreign languages 
desirable.) Administers policy and program, ad- 
vises senior commanders. 


ARMY: ENLISTED MEN® 

INFORMATION CAREER FIELD 

MOS 1569 Public Information Specialist (Grades 
E3 through E7). Reporter, public relations man. 
MOS 1568 Radio Broadcast Specialist (Grades 
E3 through E7). Plans and supervises writing and 
production of radio and television programs for 
information, education and entertainment of 
armed forces and civilian audiences; participates 
as announcer, master of ceremonies or actor in 
broadcasts and prepares continuity material. 
MOS 1567 Troop Information and Education 
Specialist (Grades E3 through E7). (Specific job 
titles within the Information Field include: Infor- 
mation Supervisor, E6 and E7; Army my ned 
Editor, E6 and E7; Reporter-Editor, ES; ien- 
tific Writer, ES; Public Information Writer, E4 
and ES; Reporter, E4; Script Writer, E4; Writer, 
E4; Information Helper, E3.) 


MILITARY INTELLIGENCE CAREER FIELD 
MOS 1636 Intelligence Editor (ES). Edits and 


rewrites reports prepared by operational intelli- 
gence teams. 


PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATION CA- 
REER FIELD 

MOS 1935 Recruiting Specialist (E6 and E7). 
Obtains voluntary enlistments through contacting 
and interviewing prospective recruits; establishes 
favorable community relations through advertise- 
ments, movies, speeches, publicity, etc. 


SPECIAL SERVICES CAREER FIELD 

MOS 2442 Entertainment Specialist (E2 through 
E6). Organizes, conducts and participates in the- 
atrical, musical, service club and other entertain- 
ment programs; plans and promotes such activi- 
ties. 


SCIENTIFIC SERVICES CAREER FIELD 


MOS 1397 Social Sciences Assistant (ES through 
E7). Under general supervision of an economist, 


* Special Regulations (SR615-25-15), Enlisted 
Personnel Military Occupational Specialties, De- 
partment of the Army, November 1950. 
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socio psychologist, historian or other pro- 
fessional scientist, performs laboratory and field 
research or analytical duties requiring complete 
undergraduate college training in a social science. 


ARMY: OFFICERS” 


Code 5004 Information-Education Officer. (Should 
be journalism graduate. Source jobs: news com- 
mentator, journalist, public relations man, adver- 
tising executive, political scientist.) Information- 
education specialist, supervisor. 
Code 5401 Public Relations Officer. (Source jobs: 
reporter, editor, radio commentator, propaganda 
analyst, script writer.) Public relations man, su- 
isor. 
Code 5403 Public Relations Officer, Military Gov- 
ernment. (Source jobs: news reporter, advertising 
director, radio commentator, propaganda analyst, 
news editor.) Public relations man, supervisor. 
Assembles information and advises civil affairs 
officer of an occupied territory regarding people, 
customs, re’ » ete. 
Code 5411 Newspaper Editor. (Source jobs: 
newspaper editor, feature writer, war correspon- 
dent, magazine editor.) Edits Army newspaper. 
Code 5414 Newspaper Manager. (Source jobs: 
newspaper manager, circulation manager, business 
manager.) Directs publication and distribution of 
Army newspaper. 
Code 5420 Publications Editor. (Source : 
newspaper or ine editor, journalist.) Pre- 
pares, edits and revises military publications. 
Code 5522 Radio Program Officer. (Source jobs: 
radio commentator, script writer, newspaper edi- 
tor, feature writer.) Plans and prepares news and 
feature programs to be broadcast chiefly from 
Army installations. 
Code 2154 Training Publications Officer. (Source 
jobs: mewspaper or magazine editor, rewrite 
man.) Prepares, edits and supervises preparation 
of training manuals. 
Code 2712 Instructor, English. (Source jobs: 
journalist.) Experience should include civilian 
teaching, graduate study desired. 
Code 2714 Instructor, Social Sciences. (Source 
jobs: writer.) 
Code 2720 Instructor, Civil Defense. (Source 
jobs: public relations man.) 
Code 9302 Counter Intelligence Officer. (Source 
jobs: newspaper reporter, editor.) Collects, evalu- 
ates and disseminates information on enemy ac- 
tivity, sabotage, subversive activities. 
Code 9305 Psychological Warfare Officer. (Source 
jobs: writer, advertising writer, radio commenta- 
tor, press attache.) 


COAST GUARD: ENLISTED" 


Journalists (Can advance to Warrant Officer). 
Reporter, histosian, editor. 


COAST GUARD: OFFICERS" 


Public Information Officer. Historian, public rela- 
tions man, supervisor. 


© TM-12-406, War Department Technical Man- 
ual. Officer Classification, Commissioned and 
Warrant, War Department, Washington, Febru- 
ary 1946. 

™ Personnel Manual, CG-207, Treasury Depart- 
ment, United States Coast Guard, January 1949. 

% Public Information Manual, CG-247, Treas- 
ury Department, United States Coast Guard, 18 
September 1951. 





Journalism Opportunities in the Armed Forces 


MARINE CORPS: ENLISTED™ 
PUBLIC INFORMATION: 
43 


Occupational Field 


MOS 4300 Basic Public Information Man (Pay 
grade 6 and 7). Reporter, beginner. 

MOS 4311 Reporter (Pay grades 2 through 5). 
Designation changes to MOS 4312 Combat Cor- 
respondent in wartime. 

MOS 4313 Radio Correspondent (Pay grades 2 
through 5). Conducts interviews and describes 
Marine Corps events, including combat opera- 
tions. Prepares scripts, May write, direct and par- 
ticipate in radio and television programs. 

MOS 4319 Public Information Chief (Pay grade 
1). Public relations man, editor, supervisor. 
MOS 4331 Combat Historian (Pay grades 1 
through 5). Historian. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Occupational Field 46 


MOS 4661 Motion Picture Script Writer (Pay 
grades 1 and 2). 


MARINE CORPS: OFFICERS 
PUBLIC INFORMATION: Occupational Field 
43 


MOS 4301 Basic Public Information Officer. 
Public relations man, editor, under instruction. 
MOS 4310 Public Information Officer. Public re- 
lations man, editor, supervisor. 

MOS 4330 Historical Officer. Historian, supervi- 
sor. 

MOS 4340 Recruiting Officer. Supervises and co- 
ordinates Marine Corps recruiting activities. 


NAVY: ENLISTED“ 
JOURN ALISTS 3200-3299 


JO-3201 Managing Editor. Directs entire edito- 
rial and reportorial policy of publication to which 
assigned. 

JO-3202 Editor. Reporter, editor, supervisor. 
JO-3203 Armed Forces News Specialist. (For Na- 
val Journalists assigned to Army activities.) Re- 
porter, editor, supervisor. 

JO-3206 Art and Make-Up Editor. Plans, alters 
and approves make-up of publication. Makes lay- 
outs. Marks type specifications. Directs artists. 
JO-3212 Reporter. Reporter, public relations man. 
JO-3222 Rewrite Man. Prepares news copy from 
reporters’ notes. Reviews facts and details. Per- 
forms copyreading. 

JO-3223 Information and Education Specialist. 
JO-3224 Radio Script Writer. Writes scripts for 
broadcast—interviews, plays, dramatized news, 
training material, etc. 

JO-3225 Motion Picture Scenario Writer. Writes 
motion picture scripts. 

JO-3226 Copy Reader. Corrects copy and writes 
headlines. Rewrites. 
JO-3227 Proofreader. 
outs to detect errors. 
JO-3229 Journalist, 
struction. 


Examines proofs and lay- 


Basic. Reporter, under in- 


%U. S, Marine Corps MOS Manual, NAVMC 
1008-PD (Revised 1949), Department of the 
Navy, Headquarters United States Marine Corps, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

“4 Ibid. 

48 Manual of Enlisted Navy Job Classifications, 
NavPers 15105 (Revised), Department of the 
Navy, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, 

C., November 1949. 
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RADIO BROADCASTING TECHNICIANS 
9720-9729 

ESX-9720 Control Room Man, Broadcasting. 
Operates and adjusts broadcast equipment for 
Navy radio programs. 

ESX-9721 Program Director, Radio. Plans and di- 
rects Navy radio programs. Instructs performers, 
directs rehearsals and supervises broadcasts. 
ESX-9723 Radio Announcer. Announces and oper- 
ates equipment to broadcast reeords. Acts as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. Reads news. 

ESX-9727 Actor. Plays assigned roles in training 
and morale films, stage productions, broadcasts, 
or recordings. 


NAVY: OFFICERS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS GROUP 2400-2499 


2405 Advertising Copywriter. Prepares copy and 
layout for posters, brochures, newspapers and 
magazines to promote recruiting or other pub- 
licity. Supervisor. 

2415 Historical Officer. Historian, supervisor. May 
collect and preserve objects of historical or inspi- 
rational value to Navy—trophies, relics, etc. 
2425 Pictorial Editor. Selects and distributes pho- 
tographs to be used in publications. Examines for 
security. Writes captions. Supervises photogra- 
hers. 

5430 Press Officer. Presents Naval policy and in- 
formation to civilian press. Public relations man, 
supervisor. 

2435 Publications Editor. Editor, supervisor, for 
Naval publications. 

2440 Public Relations Officer. Supervisor, 
relations man. 

2445 Radio-Television Program Officer. Plans and 
directs presentation of radio and television pro- 
grams. Renders assistance to stations and pro- 
ducers in preparation and production of pro- 
grams. 

2450 Script Writer. Writes scripts for motion pic- 
tures or radio. Reviews and edits scripts submit- 
ted by outside sources, sometimes recommending 
purchase. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES GROUP 2200-2299 
2245 Psychological Warfare Officer. 


GRAPHIC ARTS GROUP 2800-2899 


2805 Art Director. Supervisor, makes layouts of 
blications. 

2810 Copy Chief. Supervisor, helps prepare man- 

uscripts for publication. 


WELFARE GROUP 3500-3599 


3515 Informational Publications Officer. Adminis- 
ters staff, budget and contracts for Navy welfare 
publications. Editor, supervisor. 


public 


Yi THE MERE LISTING OF A JOB TITLE, 
of course, is no guarantee that an indi- 
vidual will get precisely the job he 
wants. Placement is dependent on the 
number of billets that need filling at a 
particular time. 

Neither is the number of job titles 
listed by a particular service a relative 


1% Manual of Officer Navy Job Classifications, 
NavPers 15839, Department of the Navy, Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, April 1952. 
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indicator of the number of persons ac- 
tively engaged in these fields. One ser- 
vice may have a variety of jobs under a 
single title, while another will be more 
specific. 

Most journalism-related jobs in the 
armed forces are in the field of Public 
Information. In early 1954, the services 
had varying needs in this specialty. The 
Marine Corps was in need of qualified 
journalists, both in the enlisted and 
commissioned ranks. But the Air Force, 
Army, Coast Guard and Navy indicated 
there were more than enough qualified 
candidates for the Public Information 
jobs available.** 

This seemingly discouraging picture 
is lightened, however, by several fac- 
tors. 


1. A journalism graduate is given 
preference for Public Information jobs 
over other applicants desiring to enter 
the field, in most services. Screening at 
basic (recruit) training centers discov- 
ers the particularly well-qualified aspi- 
rant. 


2. The services offer direct appoint- 


Letters containing the question, ‘For journal- 
ism-related jobs in your branch of service, how 
does the available supply of qualified candidates 
compare with the demand?” were sent to the per- 
sonnel chiefs of the five services. This discussion 
was condensed from their replies. 
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ments up to the top enlisted grade in 
the inactive reserve program for quali- 
fiei persons with a journalism back- 
grcund. For the graduate who thinks 
he may be called into active duty, and 
who wants to assure himself of a par- 
ticular «ype job, this advance action 
may be the best answer. It allows those 
who have not been tapped to choose 
their branch of service. 


3. The journalist on active duty, 
with a primary job in some other field, 
can request collateral duty in Public In- 
formation. Most Public Information bil- 
lets are listed as collateral rather than 
full-time duties. This is especially true 
in the case of officers, except in the 
higher echelons of command. 


4. The journalism-related fields oth- 
er than Public Information—Psycholog- 
ical Warfare, etc.—may have billets 
available when the primary field does 
not. 

In any case, it would be wise for the 
prospective serviceman who still has a 
choice of services to check on the sup- 
ply-demand ratio of each. The needs of 
each branch fluctuate, and he may be 
able to pick the branch most likely to 
use him in a preferred capacity. Such 
information is available at the recruit- 
ing and officer procurement stations lo- 
cated in most cities. 





“The impact of the sound and picture age on the daily newspaper thus 


far has been one of quivering, quavering and sheer terror. We joke about 
Hollywood’s defensive behavior about television. Yet Hollywood set itself 
to fight back. Granted that in many respects, this is still—insofar as Holly- 
wood and television are concerned—a slapstick war with Martin and Lewis 
being traded back and forth, I still say that Hollywood makes many Ameri- 
can newspapermen look like so many mice. 

“Let's get up and fight back with our own tools—words and pictures. 
Words and pictures that don’t add up to tripe. Words and pictures that 
carry the dramatic story of the day’s events—written and pictured by men 
who are proud of their profession and who want to record it colorfully, 
accurately and honestly. Let’s give the reader the full service to which he 
is entitled.”—-NORMAN Isaacs, managing editor, Louisville Times. 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Journalism Instruction 
In Teachers’ Colleges 


@> DURING THE 1951-1952 COLLEGE 
year, 159 of America’s 240 teachers’ 
colleges were offering 755 courses, car- 
rying 1,837 semester hours credit, in 
journalism. Fourteen of these colleges 
offered “majors” and 41 offered jour- 
nalism “minors.” These tabulations 
were made in a survey of teachers’ col- 
lege journalism completed in late 1953 
at the School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri." 

When asked what types of training 
prospective college journalism instruc- 
tors should present as qualifications for 
a position, 156 teachers’ college presi- 
dents indicated they viewed a journal- 
ism “major” as more important than 
professional experience. If the major 
were given a value of 100, the presi- 
dents ranked training possibilities in 
this order: 


1. A journalism major 

2. Professional experience 

3. Student publication experience 65 
4. A journalism minor 


On the other hand, eight directors of 
professional journalism schools ranked 
professional experience as more impor- 
tant than any other type of training. 
Another 22 directors said prospective 


1Louis Edward Ingelhart, “Journalism in the 
American Teachers’ College’’ (unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation, University of Missouri, June 
1953), 469 pp.; “Teachers’ Curriculum in Jour- 
nalism Surveyed,” Editor & Publisher, 86:42 
(Dec. 26, 1953). 


college instructors should have at least 
a master’s degree in journalism, plus 
considerable professional experience. 

Of 119 journalism instructors in the 
teachers’ colleges, the median instruc- 
tor had four specific duty assignments. 
These could be ranked, with the assign- 
ment most often conducted being given 
a value of 100, as follows: 


. Journalism instruction .... 100 
. Adviser of student paper... 72 
. Director of the news bureau 41 
. Adviser of student yearbook 36 
. English instruction 34 
. Director of public relations 28 
. Director of sports publicity 28 
. Producer of college bulletins 23 
. College photographer .... 23 
. Athletic event printed 
programs 13 
11. Miscellaneous duties 13 
12. Producer of alumni bulletins 13 
13. Producer of college radio 
programs 
14. No other duties 


Subject matter covered most often in 
the journalism courses provided by the 
teachers’ colleges could be ranked, in a 
similar manner, as follows: 


Reporting and newswriting. 100 
Laboratory experiences .... 90 
Editing 80 
Editorial or feature writing 79 
Press and society 

School journalism 

School public relations.... 29 
Introduction to journalism.. 27 
Advertising 23 
History of journalism 23 
Mechanical production ... 20 
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12. Photography and photo- 
journalism 

13. Radiojournalism 

14. Press management and 
problems 

15. Law of the press 

16. Specialized journalism ... 

17. Individual study 


Sixty-eight of 115 of the teachers’ 
college journalism instructors apparent- 
ly could claim sufficient training for 
their positions. Eighteen had 30 or 
more semester hours academic training, 
plus three years professional journalism 
experience as well as experience on the 
staff of a student publication. Three had 
40 or more semester hours academic 
training plus one year professional ex- 
perience plus student publication ex- 
perience. Two had 60 or more semester 
hours academic training plus two years 
professional experience plus student 
publication experience. Nine had 30 
hours academic training plus one year 
professional experience plus student 
publication experience. Eleven had 20 
hours academic training plus two years 
professional experience and student 
publications experience. And 25 had 
three or more years professional experi- 
ence and some academic training or 
experience with student publications 
work. 


Unfortunately, 40 instructors were 
not qualified to teach journalism since 
their backgrounds were too spotty to fit 
into any of the above categories. In an 
even worse situation were the seven in- 
structors who had no training back- 
ground whatsoever for their positions. 


Reception of some special accredit- 
ing procedure for teachers’ college jour- 
nalism was not enthusiastic among ei- 
ther the teachers’ college journalism 
instructors or the directors of profes- 
sional journalism schools. Only 13 in- 
structors and 10 directors thought such 
a plan would be of any great help. 
Thirty-seven instructors and 23 direc- 
tors said the procedure would be some 
help, while 42 instructors and 33 direc- 
tors said it would be of little value. In- 


deed, two directors said such a step 
would be “downright harmful.” 


Teachers’ colleges are planning to ex- 
pand their journalism offerings. The 
survey indicated that in 1954-55 161 
teachers’ colleges will be offering 805 
journalism courses carrying 1,960 se- 
mester hours credit. 

Louis E. INGELHART 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


Survey of Religious Features 
In Secular Magazines 


YW THE OCCASIONAL APPEARANCE OF 
religious features in the secular maga- 
zine press stimulated sufficient interest 
for making this survey of 10 national 
magazines. Specific questions consid- 
ered in the survey were: Are national 
magazines giving considerable space to 
religion? What is the attitude of these 
magazines toward religion? How do the 
editors of these magazines handle reli- 
gious features? 


The survey, a project in graduate re- 
search, was carried on under the direc- 
tion of Roland E. Wolseley, chairman 
of the Department of Magazine Prac- 
tice and Professor of Journalism, School 
of Journalism, Syracuse University. 


The 10 magazines selected for this 
study were the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, Reader’s Digest, Coronet, La- 
dies’ Home Journal, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Life, Look, New Yorker 
and Saturday Review. This group repre- 
sented a circulation of about 40,000,000 
and included the following types: two 
each of general, pocket, women’s and 
picture magazines, and one literary and 
one sophisticated magazine. All maga- 
zines were for the year 1952. Five were 
published weekly, four published 
monthly and one biweekly. 

The factors noted were (1) the 
amount of space occupied by each fea- 
ture; (2) the attitude of the magazine, 
pro or con, towards the religious topic; 
(3) the appearance of the title on the 
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cover page; (4) the kind and quality of 
illustrative material; and (5) the loca- 
tion of the feature in the magazine. 


The number of religious features and 
the space and location occupied by 
them indicated the strength of religion 
in the magazines. Each issue of the 
magazine was divided into four equal 
sections to determine the location of 
the feature. 


A feature was considered religious 
when its main topic and emphasis had 
to do with a congregation, a clerical 
personage, a denomination, the Bible, a 
religious publication, or an institution 
or a theological doctrine of a denomi- 
nation. The data, collected by a page- 
by-page examination of each issue, 
were classified according to 15 content 
categories. The number in each of these 
categories appears below. 


Articles 

Readers’ Letters 
Book Reviews 
Picture News Stories 
Short Features 
Cartoons 

Stories 

Editorials 

Poems 
Advertisements 
I Fon wl d's a a arer mses 
Book Lists 

Film Reviews 

Music Reviews 
News Features 


The table below shows the space by 
number of pages and the number of re- 
ligious features in each of the 10 mag- 
azines. 


Pages Features 
63 
19 
26 
103 
42 


Reader's Digest 
Coronet 
Saturday Review 
Look 
Saturday Evening Post 66 
New Yorker 30 
Collier's 6 
Woman's Home 

Companion 1 
Ladies’ Home Journal 12% 26 
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A feature was considered unfavor- 
able to religion when it ridiculed or 
sharply criticized the beliefs or activi- 
ties of a religion. Of the 382 items, 322 
were, according to the above formula, 
noted as favorable; 46, unfavorable; 
and 14, uncertain. 


The illustrative material, as well as 
the layout and typography of the reli- 
gious features, was of the same high 
quality as that of the other parts of the 
magazine. Of the 131 features illus- 
trated by photography, 110 were print- 
ed in black and white and 21 in color. 
Of the 56 features illustrated by draw- 
ings, 19 were in black and white and 
37 in two colors or more. 


So far as location in the magazine 
was concerned, religion fared as well as 
other features. Of the total 382 fea- 
tures, 155 appeared in Section 1 of the 
magazine; 82, in Section 2; 88, in Sec- 
tion 3; and 57, in Section 4. 


Five of the magazines followed the 
practice of listing titles deserving spe- 
cial attention on the outside front cov- 
er. Twenty-six religious features were 
listed on covers. 


After advertising space was estimated 
and deducted, the following percentages 
indicate the amount of editorial space 
occupied by religious features during 
1952: Reader's Digest, 4.2; Coronet, 4; 
Life, 3.5; Saturday Review, 2.4; Look, 
2.1; Saturday Evening Post, 1.7; Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 1.2; Collier's, 1; The 
New Yorker, 0.9; Woman’s Home 
Companion, 0.5. 


The findings of this survey seem to 
indicate a strong and rather favoraole 
response in these 10 magazines to reli- 
gion and to reader interest in religion. 
It would be of considerable value and 
interest to discover when this trend in 
the secular magazine press began and 
what its future may be. 


ELLROSE D. Zook 


Mennonite Publishing House 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania 
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HOvLAND, Cart I., JANis, IRvING L. 
and KELLEY, HAROLD H., Communi- 
cation and Persuasion. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1953. 315 pp. 
$4.50. 

@ THIS IS A SUMMARY AND PROGRESS 

report on the communications research 

of that prolific group of Yale psycholo- 
gists headed by Dr. Hovland addressing 
itself to the general question of “the 


ways in which words and symbols in- 
fluence people.” It is subtitled “Psycho- 
logical Studies of Opinion Change.” 
With the help of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, this group of investigators 
is following through on the promising 
lines of research reported in Volume 
III of the American Soldier series, to 
which two of the three authors were 
major contributors. Although psycholo- 
gists all, the three authors have widely 
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divergent theoretical backgrounds, Hov- 
land in learning theory, Janis in person- 
ality and Kelley in group dynamics. 
Such diversity has both advantages and 
disadvantages. 

The reader should be warned at once 
that these studies issue from the psy- 
chological laboratory and operate at a 
higher level of generality than most of 
the work of journalism school research- 
ers. For instance, these investigators are 
not concerned with media as such, nor 
do they operate close to the “real life” 
responses of people to the daily stream 
of communication. They choose instead 
the antisepsis of the laboratory, where 
the advantages of rigorous control are 
gained at the expense of certain “real- 
ity” factors. 

Hence we cannot expect to be able to 
apply these findings immediately and 
directly to specific techniques in specific 
media. An important limitation, for in- 
stance is the fact that the laboratory 
audience is a “captive” audience, unlike 
almost all the situations to which we 
may wish to generalize these findings. 


Among the findings of particular in- 
terest to journalism are these: 


1. Communications attributed to 
sources of high prestige (or credibility) 
were more effective in changing opin- 
ions in the recommended direction than 
were communications attributed to low- 
prestige sources, and this was true even 
though the facts contained in the com- 
munications were equally well learned. 
However this effect was found to disap- 
pear after a few weeks, another mani- 
festation of the “sleeper effect” first re- 
ported in the American Soldier. 

(This and other findings suggest that 
we might question our “consider-the- 
source” assumptions as applied, for in- 
stance, to press treatment of McCarthy 
and other heavy-handed opinion manip- 
ulators. ) 


2. Communications which contained 
fewer fear-arousing appeals produced 
more conformity to their recommenda- 
tions than did communications contain- 
ing more fear appeals, yet they were 
equally effective in compelling attention 
and in producing learning of factual 
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material. When exposed to counter- 
propaganda effective in changing opin- 
ions of a naive control group, the low- 
fear arousal group yielded less than did 
the high-fear group. And the superiority 
of the low-fear communication was still 
discernible a year later. 

(If these findings are supported by 
further research, they should be of con- 
siderable interest to public relations and 
the editorial page, but particularly to the 
reeking-oxford or halitosis school of ad- 
vertising. ) 

3. Under certain conditions more 
opinion change was achieved when facts 
were stated and conclusions drawn than 
when facts were stated and the subject 
was allowed to draw his own conclu- 
sions. 

(The implications of such findings for 
our “let-the-facts-speak-for-themselves” 
assumptions are obvious. ) 

4. A communication which presents 
both sides of a controversial question is 
only slightly more effective than one 
which presents one side only, but is 
much more effective with an audience 
that initially disagrees with the advo- 
cated position, and in overcoming the 
effects of later counter-arguments. 

(This is obviously relevant to any re- 
thinking we may feel is due in regard 
to present concepts of objectivity.) 


These experiments by and large are 
rigorous and fully reported, although to 
replicate them it will often be neces- 
sary to go back to the original publica- 
tion for adequate detail. They have not 
in every case solved certain persistent 
laboratory problems. For instance, in 
the conclusion-drawing experiment, the 
communication with conclusions is in- 
variably longer than the other. In the 
fear experiments only a crude content 
analysis provides evidence of the equi- 
valence of the communications in other 
respects than fear-arousal. 

Those who have been watching with 
interest the widely scattered output of 
this group are grateful to have it all 
drawn together between two covers, of 
course. Some of us have been hoping 
for something more: perhaps an expo- 
sition of a broad basis in general theory 
to tie down the present work and give 
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direction to future work. In this we 
have been disappointed. These studies 
are not only scattered physically in the 
journals, they are scattered theoretically 
as well. Perhaps this is because of the 
wide range of the authors’ backgrounds 
as noted above. Perhaps we are neces- 
sarily in an “exploratory” period and 
the time for general theorizing is not 
yet. In any case this is patch-work as 
matters now stand. 

Nevertheless these are among the 
most sophisticated and relevant of cur- 
rent experimental studies of communi- 
cation effects and worthy of the atten- 
tion of anyone interested in the devel- 
opment of general theory in the field. 
The book provides at the same time a 
valuable review of a considerable range 
of more or less pertinent literature. 

Excellent notes and bibliography ac- 
company each chapter. The book itself 
in every respect measures up to the 
high book-making standard we have 
come to expect of the Yale University 
Press. 

BRUCE WESTLEY 
University of Wisconsin 


News Agencies: Their Structure and 
Operation. Paris: United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, 1953. 212 pp. $3.50. 


@% PUBLICATION OF THIS ADDITION TO A 
series of UNESCO reports on press and 
radio is symptomatic of the importance 
attached in these uneasy times to news 
communication and international chan- 
nels of information. The study of this 
field is, of course, one of the objectives 
of UINESCO, but it is heartening to see 
that to date these reports go far beyond 
the gingerly approach to an examina- 
tion of the world’s press and its prob- 
lems by agencies of the old League of 
Nations. 

This report attempts to show how 
news reaches the mass media, how 
world and national news agencies func- 
tion and, in summary, how the world is 
informed. It follows such other publica- 
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tions as the five volumes of reports on 
the Facilities of Mass Communication, 
the pamphlet entitled Transmitting 
World News by Francis Williams, and 
One Week’s News by Jacques Kayser. 

Seven chapters cover an historical re- 
view of news-gathering agencies, their 
legal organization, the functioning of 
the telegraphic news agencies, telecom- 
munication and the transmission of 
news, international regulation of press 
messages, news agencies and radio 
broadcasting, and how the public in 
each country receives its news. 

The Big Six among the world news 
agencies get special attention in the 
publication. These agencies, which have 
retained their national character ac- 
cording to the compilers, are Reuters, 
Agence France-Presse, TASS, Associ- 
ated Press, United Press and Interna- 
tional News Service. The study shows 
that these services distribute news di- 
rectly, or through 70 smaller national 
agencies, in countries which include 
98.7 percent of the world’s population. 

The dominance of the world news 
services is related, of course, to the eco- 
nomic and political power in the four 
home countries of these agencies. These 
powers are capable of supporting and 
maintaining big news-gathering and dis- 
tributing organizations. 

A century ago the coming of cheap 
newspapers, the telegraph, higher liter- 
acy and educational levels, new print- 
ing facilities, and the reduction in gov- 
ernmental restrictions om the press 
formed a setting favorable to the devel- 
opment of modern news agencies and 
exchanges of news among them. The 
main support for international news 
gatherers changed from the men en- 
gaged in trade, commerce and financial 
transactions to the newspaper publish- 
ers. Wherever the newspaper press be- 
came highly developed and adequate 
financial support was assured, big wire 
services grew up. 

Nevertheless this dominance of rela- 
tively few agencies is paralleled by ac- 
tive competition among the services, 
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and is not comparable to the exclusive 
coverage which existed under the inter- 
national cartels that flourished up to 20 
years ago. The American news agencies 
played an important part in the break- 
up of the old “Ring Combination” and 
the liberation of news sources around 
the world. But the coming of new 
transmission facilities like radio also 
helped to widen the bottlenecks of news 
and to set up independent news centers 
all over the world. 

This study brings together a mass of 
useful information about the 76 news 
agencies which operate in the world to- 
day. The compilers show how the Big 
Six supply 10 zones in the world with 
international news. Conspicuous among 
recent developments is the zone in 
which TASS now supplies news to 
countries representing 30.9 percent of 
the world’s population. The American 
agencies supply alone only 8 percent of 
the world’s population, but they furnish 
news together with other global agen- 
cies to countries which account for 63 
percent of the world’s peoples. 

Another compilation of data shows 
seven groupings of countries according 
to the manner in which they receive 
world news, from national or world 
agencies or combinations of sources 
Maps and charts illustrate how the 
world receives its news. 

The writers conclude that there 
should be at least one national news 
agency in every country, and perhaps 
regional agencies which would each 
serve several countries. No truly inter- 
national news service exists. 

Solutions are offered briefly and a bit 
hesitantly. One suggestion calis for an 
international agency attached to an ap- 
propriate United Nations body, with a 
staff recruited from member countries. 
The “implacable opposition” to this 
idea which the writers anticipated 
showed up promptly in the trade jour- 
nals. A second suggestion calls for a 
cooperative agency. Newspapers and 
broadcasting stations throughout the 
world would be shareholders. Attempts 
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to adopt either of these suggestions 
would face real and formidable difficul- 
ties, but critics of the schemes surely 
can do better than to dismiss them as 
the products of “UNESCO dreamers” 
as did one trade publication. 


Since newspapers and radio, and 
therefore their readers and listeners, are 
increasingly dependent on reports from 
the big wire services, any light shed on 
their activities and the obstacles under 
which they operate is important to any- 
one who wishes to understand interna- 
tional communications and world poli- 
tics. This volume also offers the jour- 
nalism teacher a handbook on the 
world’s news facilities. Together with 
other UNESCO reports it brings to- 
gether a mass of data which formerly 
had to be picked up in fragments. 

Telecommunication agencies in the 
world now seem to be quite adequate 
for news traffic. Remaining is the per- 
ennial problem posed by political and 
economic barriers to the reporting and 
distribution of world news. 

RALPH O. NAFZIGER 
University of Wisconsin 


WOLSELEY, ROLAND E., editor, Journal- 
ism in Modern India. With chapters 
by fourteen co-authors. Introduction 
by A. D. Mani. Bombay and Cal- 
cutta: Asia Publishing House, 1953. 
308 pp. $1.75. 


Y INFORMATION ABOUT JOURNALISM 
in India is scanty, and it may be said at 
the outset that this small volume is a 
valuable addition to published literature 
on the subject. 

Even though India has had an active 
press history dating back more than 
two centuries, the relevant books print- 
ed during that time have been few, 
usually specialized, often in languages 
unfamiliar to westerners, and now very 
generally are out of print, anyway. 
Aside from some articles in journals 
and periodicals, the most substantial in- 
formation currently available is in the 
Indian Press Year Book, published an- 
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nually only since 1948; in the Unesco 
Press, Film, Radio study (Vol. IV), 
based on data gathered in 1948; and in 
an unpublished M.A. thesis, “A Na- 
tional Press for India,” written at the 
University of Missouri, also in 1948, by 
Nadig Krishna Murthy—one of the 
contributors to this new book. 

Professor Wolseley arranged for the 
publication of this book during 1952- 
53 when he himself was in India under 
a Fulbright grant, to organize a new 
Department of Journalism at Hislop 
College, Nagpur. 

Journalism in India, as in many other 
countries, is concerned not only with 
the newspaper press, but also with 
“trade magazines, press photography, 
radio news, publicity, general maga- 
zines” and other fields. Fourteen gen- 
tlemen of distinguished experience in 
India’s journalism have contributed 
chapters dealing, both in general and in 
particular, with the entire scope of such 
activities. Most of them are of Indian 
nationality. In addition, A. D. Mani, 
managing editor of Hitavada, English- 
language daily of Nagpur, president of 
the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Con- 
ference, and a member of the Press 
Commission, has contributed an Intro- 
duction. Professor Wolseley himself has 
provided two chapters, as well as a 
Preface. y 

In planning and organizing the book, 
Professor Wolseley was conscious of 
the need for a volume that would be 
useful as a text in the growing field of 
education for journalism in India. 
Eleven of the 16 chapters, as a result, 
amount to a short course in the tech- 
niques and problems of journalism with 
special consideration for the situation in 
India. For use in that country, they 
should be valuable. 

For readers outside India, three of 
these chapters will have interest because 
they offer insight into the development 
and practices in radio journalism, into 
the business problems of the press, and 
some of the legal aspects of publishing 
in that large, populous and important 
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country. The remaining five 

hold equal or greater interest for those 
outside of India seeking an understand- 
ing of its press situation. These relate 
to “The English Language Press,” “The 
Vernacular Language Press,” “The 
News Agencies,” “Education for Jour- 
nalism” in India and “The Future of 
Indian Journalism.” 


The impression one derives from the 
general survey is that journalism in In- 
dia may indeed be at the threshold of a 
vast development, along with the coun- 
try itseif. It cannot advance faster than 
the fight on illiteracy permits, but as it 
does advance it promises to bring many 
more papers into existence to serve the 
nation’s millions; some may attain cir- 
culations far larger than any now to be 
found in India, and the growth will re- 
quire many more trained staff members 
—with a need for some 25 schools of 
journalism, in Professor Wolseley’s 
view—to provide them. The potentiali- 
ties in radio are at least as great as in 
the newspaper field. Aside from the lit- 
eracy question, perhaps the greatest 
handicap to development is in the fact 
that some 14 different languages are 
represented among the newspapers even 
now being published. Whether the 
adoption of Hindi as the official lan- 
guage will solve that problem is a mat- 
ter for speculation; one writer expresses 
mild skepticism as to whether it is even 
wise to make the change to Hindi in 
view of the value English possesses as 
an international language. 


The main shortcoming of the book, 
apart from some typographical errors, 
may be in a too easy assumption on the 
part of some writers that every reader 
is familiar with the history of India and 
its press. This would hardly be a fair 
assumption, one might assume, even if 
Indian readers alone were concerned. 
In most cases, a few words or phrases 
would be sufficient to provide guide- 
posts. Also, in so far as the book pre- 
tends to survey the press, it would be 
helpful if there were more specific in- 
formation, perhaps in the form of lists 
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and tables, about the newspapers and 
about radio. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
book is an important addition to the 
literature in the field. Appendices pre- 
sent biographical information about the 
contributors, a bibliography of Indian 
journalism, a general selected bibliogra- 
phy of journalism, a detailed index, and 
eight pages of illustrations. 

ROBERT W. DESMOND 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Bonp, E. FRASER, Introduction to Jour- 
nalism. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1954. 390 pp. $4. 


@Y THE AVERAGE INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
in journalism finds many different kinds 
of takers: freshmen with considerable 
experience and know-how from their 
high school papers; others without any 
previous contact; those who come 
bound and determined to turn them- 
selves into foreign correspondents; a 
number who are merely shopping. Thus 
the introductory course often strives to 
be all things to all people. 


This, also, Mr. Bond’s pleasant text 
posits as its goal. A subtitle calls the 
book, “A Survey of the Fourth Estate 
in All Its Forms.” The preface states, 
“The aim of this book is to serve as an 
introduction, at once comprehensive 
and compact, to the whole field of con- 
temporary American journalism.” 


When due allowance is made for the 
fact that an introductory text can not 
be comprehensive in all its treatment, 
we have taken the measure of this and 
similar texts. The traditional stress on 
the newspaper is here continued: at 
least 11 out of 24 chapters are devoted 
to the printed and daily medium. No 
chapter in its entirety deals with the 
magazine field; one chapter suffices for 
advertising, publicity, and public rela- 
tions all three; the weekly newspaper is 
acknowledged by brief mention. These 
deficiencies are regrettable when one of 
the chief aims of an introductory 
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course is to acquaint beginning students 
with the multiplicity of journalistic ca- 
reers. And certainly one wonders 
whether it is desirable to devote whole 
chapters in such a book to the editorial 
page, to the writing of columns, to the 
handling of reviews and to the newspa- 
per morgue. 

Proper acknowledgment should be 
made for Mr. Bond’s expert acquain- 
tance with the metropolitan newspaper. 
Further, his writing is clear and agree- 
able in style. His handling of such mat- 
ters as the criticism of newspapers is 
reasonable and objective. He deals sen- 
sibly with the need for interpretive re- 
porting; he avoids excessive dependence 
on formulas which adhere slavishly to 
traditional lead or writing techniques. 

Some difficulties do arise from that 
pitfall of introductory texts—over-sim- 
plification and generalization. In his 
discussion of journalistic job opportu- 
nities, pay and security, Mr. Bond has 
some excellent data but such informa- 
tion is apt soon to be out-dated and 
sometimes misleading if accepted with- 
out qualification. When he refers to 
training for the field of advertising, he 
infers that such “preparation is given 
students by many universities which 
contain schools or departments of busi- 
ness and commerce.” This is true; it is 
likewise true that such training also is 
given by a number of schools of jour- 
nalism, which Mr. Bond does not men- 
tion. When he deals with the magazine 
field, he minimizes the effectiveness of 
magazine training programs in the jour- 
nalism school and over-emphasizes the 
insecurity of magazine work. 

An informed instructor could and 
would make use of such a text as a 
point of departure, amplifying and ex- 
plaining such difficulties which are, in 
all fairness, due to the fact that an in- 
troduction cannot be an encyclopedia. 

It is good to read Mr. Bond’s discus- 
sions of the nature of the news, his ex- 
position of the newspaper as a medium, 
its organization, its editing and print- 
ing. Although certainly influenced in 
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his writing by his personal “big” paper 
background, his description is fluent 
and lucid. There is much in Mr. Bond’s 
book which is admirable; its demerits 
are almost inescapable in the text which 
takes all journalism for its province. 

JaMEs L. C. Forp 
Montana State University 


HARRAL, STEWART, Keys to Successful 
Interviewing. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1954. xiii + 223 
pp- $3.75. 


% ALTHOUGH THERE IS NO LACK OF 
vooks and articles which offer sound 
advice on interviewing, no author has 
assembled heretofore in one volume as 
thorough an exposition of interview 
methods as Stewart Harral’s new book. 

The book is a workable manual of 
practical interview methods. Its whole 
approach is based on insistence that in- 
terviewers recognize psychological dif- 
ferences in people. The experienced 
news writer will be quick to appreciate 
Harral’s advice that the reporter in 
shaping his tactics gauge the situation 
and the mood of the interviewee. 

The backbone of the book is chapter 
7’s 40 pages, in which 34 writers de- 
scribe their interview methods. The 
symposium includes Jim Lucas, Arthur 
Krock and Lowell Limpus. It covers 
writers in the fields of science, drama, 
education, fashion and fiction writing. 
It quotes representatives of the Wash- 
ington and statehouse correspondents 
corps, wire services, and small-city dai- 
lies. The effect is that of a round-table 
discussion which would highlight any 
press convention. 

Adding flesh and sinew to this central 
offering are scores of suggestions in 
chapters 3, 4 and 5, and in chapter 7. 
Built on research, the author’s experi- 
ence and common sense, these chapters 
cover most situations in which the in- 
terviewer might find himself. In addi- 
tion to standard information on prepa- 
ration, approach and question tech- 
nique, Harral’s thorough presentation 
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includes ideas which will be fresh even 
to many experienced interviewers. 


Among possibilities which should 
cause considerable thought or discus- 
sion are the forwarding of written ques- 
tions, in advance, to the interviewee; 
the request, in certain circumstances, 
for written answers; the use of tape re- 
corders; the need for evaluation of in- 
terviews answers through subsequent 
verification, rather than merely report- 
ing them “objectively”; and the “pro- 
duction interview” as used by U. S. 
News & World Report. 


An extensive list of readings, which 
would be more valuable if annotated, is 
provided. Harral also appends a useful 
list of synonyms for “said” and 10 
pages on pioneer newspaper interview- 
ers. 

Keys to Successful Interviewing, deal- 
ing with techniques of fact-getting, does 
not attempt to show how interviews 
should be written. Apparently for this 
reason it does not contain any examples 
of printed interviews. Its arrangement 
and lack of student exercises do not 
make it ideal for normal use as a day- 
to-day textbook. 


A more serious lack is organization. 
Some readers would find the book more 
usable if greater unity were provided 
for each of such aspects as preparation, 
personal relations with interviewee, 
questions, obstacles, note-taking and 
post-interview procedure. 


Merits, however, far outweigh any 
minor flaws. The book will provide ma- 
jor assistance to professional interview- 
ers in many fields, will strengthen the 
preparation of journalism students, and 
will provide a needed reference for 
teachers. 

Dopp VERNON 


Texas Technological College 


“Probably the most trying charac- 
teristic of the new world in which we 
live is that what is distant often mat- 
ters more than what is near.”—Jo- 
SEPH ALSOP. 
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LEDERER, WILLIAM J., Spare-Time Ar- 
ticle Writing for Money. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1954. 
268 pp. $2.50. 


IF EVER A MAN WOULD HAVE EN- 
joyed William Lederer’s book on article 
writing it would have been Walter Pit- 
kin, a money-writer of the old school. 
He would have bellowed in delight at 
Lederer’s complete treatment, from 
querying an editor to instructions in 
proper dieting and exercise to develop a 
physical sense of well-being and energy. 


Written in the vein in which Lederer 
maintains is the way to write if you 
want people to read and understand 
you, Spare-Time Article Writing for 
Money is the compleat angle(r) on how 
to make a few extra dollars at a type- 
writer when you aren’t on the bridge of 
a destroyer or cleaning up after your 
children. 


He not only hits a salient and vital 
topic in “What to Write About,” which 
could have as a subtitle, “How to De- 
velop Imagination,” but he goes on to 


lay out writing programs for house- 
wives, government employes, teachers 
and scholars, newspapermen, not for- 
getting for one minute that, unless you 
are a genius, or very young, you need 
income to support your writing. He not 
only describes the various types of mag- 
azines, how to approach them, value of 
agents, interviewing, case histories, 
leads, but also describes the type of en- 
vironment you should create for your- 
self, the type of food you should eat 
and the system of exercise you should 
follow. 

Of all the subjects on which he 
touches, however, “What to Write 
About” is worth the price of the book. 
For some reason or other English in- 
structors always avoid a subject like 
that, and out of sheer necessity journal- 
ism instructors have had to fill the gap. 
But Lederer does it exceptionally well. 

A Navy officer, Lederer apparently 
has a lot of fun pounding a typewriter 
and scooping magazine stories from un- 
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der the noses of newspapermen who too 
often fail to see what they’ve got for 
the larger market. Even if you don’t 
want to write in your spare time, or pre- 
fer the foot-note type of authorship, 
Spare-Time is good reading, and the 
pedant comes in for quite a bit of rib- 
bing. 

JOHN H. GLEASON 
Boston University 


THAYER, FRANK, Newspaper Business 
Management. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954. x + 438 pp. $8. 


WY THIS IS A COMPLETE MODERNIZA- 
tion, reorganization and revision of 
Frank Thayer’s earlier book, Newspa- 
per Management, first published in 
1926 and republished with limited revi- 
sion in 1938. 

Although nine of the 15 chapters of 
the new volume carry titles repeated 
from the earlier book, these chapters 
have been rewritten to reflect condi- 
tions in contemporary newspaper pub- 
lishing and management. There is an 
excellent new introductory chapter, 
titled “Newspaper Publishing,” while 
three of the five additional new chap- 
ters concern aspects of newspaper pub- 
lishing which leading authorities con- 
tend challenge the utmost resources of 
management: advertising rate struc- 
tures, advertising research, and promo- 
tion. 

Another significant difference in the 
new book is the change in emphasis 
concerning circulation and advertising. 
The new volume devotes two chapters 
to circulation, compared to three chap- 
ters in the original edition. Better treat- 
ment of circulation management is 
achieved through careful organization 
of material and more concise writing. 


Since advertising has in the past and 
continues to provide 70 percent or more 
of the income for most daily newspa- 
pers, it is logical for the author to de- 
vote greater emphasis to advertising. 
Professor Thayer recognizes the impor- 
tance of display advertising, display ad- 
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vertising research and advertising rate 
structures, as well as classified advertis- 
ing. 

Areas covered in the new text— 
other than circulation, advertising and 
promotion—include organization, office 
management, accounting, plant man- 
agement, financing and editorial polli- 
cies. The author’s excellent legal back- 
ground is reflected at different points 
in Newspaper Business Management. 
Prof. James B. Bower, C.P.A., Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, prepared the chapter 
on accounting in cooperation with the 
author. 

Prof. Thayer has produced an excel- 
lent text and hand book concerning 
newspaper management. It is well bal- 
anced and shows the author to be cog- 
nizant of current operating and man- 
agement problems of newspaper pub- 
lishing. He raises controversial issues 
but does not take sides, which is per- 
haps wise because of the many possible 
points of view concerning many of 
these issues. There are those who per- 
haps will take him to task for not de- 
voting more attention to certain eco- 
nomic forces such as causes and conse- 
quences of concentration of ownership 
and control in the industry. He might 
well reply that not only are these causes 
and consequences not too apparent but 
that an analysis of them does not be- 
long in the type of book he has written. 

Roya H. Ray 
Florida State University 


Davis, ELMER, But We Were Born 
Free. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1954, 229 pp. $2.75. 


% THE HEROES OF THE TROUBLED, HOT 
peace in which we live are the brave 
men who stand up openly against all 
forms of attacks on freedom. The at- 
tackers come hard and heavy, and often 
seem to command the biggest guns— 
certainly the loudest; and any who hold 
the traditional forts of liberty against 
them deserve all the respect we dare to 
give. 
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Such a hero is Elmer Davis. A man 
of intelligence and open mind, he has 
long recognized the threats to our free- 
dom both from within the country and 
from without. This book is a summa- 
tion of some of his recent important 
statements on these threats. Here the 
basic issue is stated clearly: the Com- 
munists, here and abroad, and especi- 
ally abroad, are dangerous to us; those 
who whip up at home a furor of noisy, 
non-constructive anti-Communism that 
subjects Americans to needless suspi- 
cion, ridicule, and fear are equally dan- 
gerous. Davis spends most of his book 
on the second threat, as it has been 
manifested in the investigations of the 
Senate and the House; his chief targets 
are inevitably McCarthy, Jenner, and 
Velde. 

Davis carries his attack into areas of 
especial importance to journalism. In 
“News and the Whole Truth” he skirm- 
ishes with the kind of “objective” re- 
porting that represents the statements 
of the well-known sensation-mongers, 
without evaluation or even balance, as 
“news.” Here he joins in the growing 
demand among professionals and aca- 
demicians for honest interpretation 
where it is necessary to give proper 
dimension to the reporting of events. 
“The good newspaper, the good news 
broadcaster, must walk a tightrope be- 
tween two great gulfs—on one side the 
false objectivity that takes everything 
at face value and lets the public be im- 
posed on by the Charlatan with the 
most brazen front; on the other, ‘inter- 
pretive’ reporting which fails to draw 
the line between objective and subject- 
ive, between a reasonably well-estab- 
lished fact and what the reporter or 
editor wishes were the fact. To say that 
is easy; to do it is hard. No wonder 
that too many fall back on the incon- 
trovertible objective fact that the Hon- 
orable John P. Hoozis said, colon 
quote—and never mind whether he was 
lying or not.” 

Davis tends to discount the personal 
courage it takes to confront the Hooz- 
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ises in his radio work and writing; but 
he hints occasionally at the pressure 
brought against his employers to silence 
him, and in a reprinted essay, “Grand- 
eurs and Miseries of Old Age,” he mod- 
estly concedes by indirection his contri- 
bution to liberty. He sketches again the 
attack against freedom of thought— 
“particularly in the schools and colleges 
where above all freedom of thought 
must be preserved”—and ends, “But it 
takes courage for a young man with a 
family to stand up to it; all the more 
obligation on those of us who have 
nothing left to lose. At any age it is 
better to be a dead lion than a living 
dog—though better still, of course, to 
be a living and victorious lion; but it 
is easier to run the risk of being killed 
(or fired) in action if before long you 
are going to be dead anyway. This free- 
dom seems to me the chief consolation 
of old age.” 


But we have to take Mr. Davis’ word 
for it that he is old—“almost sixty-four” 
when he wrote this essay last year. Cer- 
tainly there is no hardening of the art- 
eries of his polemics: he stands up and 
fires his <hots straightaway, and if his 
writing has a fault, it is in the occa- 
sional enthusiastic overstatements re- 
flective of deeply felt conviction that 
are frequently the hallmark of young 
champions. The writing itself is fresh 
and alive; thus, ascribing the breaking 
of the V-E Day release to the excessive 
competition the AP stimulated among 
its correspondents to “keep them on 
their toes,” Davis writes, “It is not sur- 
prising that one of them got so far up 
on his toes that he fell over on his 
face.” 


As long as Elmer Davis is around, 
we can expect the whole truth will be 
told, and will be free to be told, as 
much as it is in one vital man’s power 
to make these things possible. No more 
can be asked of a modern hero. 

MARVIN ROSENBERG 


University of California 
Berkeley 
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Ickes, HAROLD L., The Secret Diary of 
Harold L. Ickes: The First Thousand 
Days 1933-1936. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1953. xi + 738 pp. 
$6. 


% HOW NEW DEALERS TRIED TO MOBIL- 
ize public opinion behind their efforts is 
candidly presented in the “secret” diary 
of former Secretary of the Interior Har- 
old Ickes. The first volume in the series, 
subtitled “The First Thousand Days,” 
gives Ickes’ comment from the day aft- 
er Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first inaugu- 
ration through the 1936 presidential 
campaign. 

The diary, like such other fairly re- 
cent informal historic sidelights as the 
Forrestal diaries and Roosevelt’s own 
private letters, illustrates the tremen- 
ous amount of time and effort put into 
public relations for a president and 
party in power. The “Old Curmudg- 
eon,” as Ickes sometimes referred to 
himself, shows through in some of his 
biting comments on newspapers and 
publishers who opposed the New Deal 
or, in particular, Ickes’ own plans. But 
on the whole, Ickes respected the work- 
ing newspaperman. This is not surpris- 
ing since he was one himself for a time. 

Ickes was flattering to President 
Roosevelt except for a few remarks 
during the feud with Harry Hopkins 
over relief func: when he thought the 
president favored his rival. Typical of 
his esteem for both reporters and Mr. 
Roosevelt is this description of a White 
House visit: 


I attended one of the regular press 
conferences held biweekly by the Presi- 
dent. It was very interesting. He sat in 
the big circular office in the office wing 
of the White House, with rows and rows 
of keen-minded newspaper correspon- 
dents grouped about him. He met and 
answered every question, although in 
some instances his answers were read off 
the record. When I say he answered 
every question, I mean that he answered 
every question that he could answer, 
and when he didn’t know the answer, he 
frankly said so. There was no subter- 
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fuge, no beating around the bush. All 
was frank, open, and above board. It 
isn’t any wonder that the newspaper cor- 
respondents like him and his methods, 
especially as compared with his prede- 
cessor. (March 24, 1933) 


Yet Ickes always kept his first alle- 
giance to the administration of which 
he was a member—even to the extent 
of lying to the press. During the contro- 
versy over Robert Moses’ membership 
on the Triborough Bridge Authority, 
the man who was sometimes nicknamed 
“Honest Harold” recorded: 


At my press conference on Thursday, 
I was asked whether Farley (then Post- 
master General) had ever spoken to me 
about Moses. To that question I could 
honestly say No. Then I was asked 
whether the President had ever done so. 
There I had to lie, but again I said No. 
(Jan. 9, 1935) 


Ickes reported that both President 
Roosevelt and he used the technique of 
having a question planted with a cor- 
respondent at a press conference. He 
commented, “These questions gave me 


a chance to say some things I wanted to 
say of publicity value.” (July 10, 1935) 

The secretary had no use for the Chi- 
cago Tribune and little for William 
Randolph Hearst and his group of pa- 


pers. But Ickes had some favorites 
among the newspaper corps. He 
warmed to Cissy Patterson as she took 
him under her wing socially, entertain- 
ing him frequently at her Du Pont Cir- 
cle home and at Dower House, her sub- 
urban estate outside Washington. He 
also visited her Long Island home and 
there met Henry Luce and William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr. After several 
years of friendship, Ickes wrote: 


I was impressed again with Cissy’s 
gentleness and friendly understanding. I 
have come to be very fond of her. I 
have found in her the best friend I have 
made in Washington. She seems to me 
to be a very genuine person with broad 
sympathies. (Aug. 16, 1936) 


One may await with interest the Sec- 
retary’s reaction when Mrs. Patterson 
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launched her editorial attack on him. 
This, however, will not be disclosed un- 
til additional volumes in the series have 
been printed. 

Among other journalists he men- 
tioned Frank Noyes, then president of 
the Associated Press; Joseph M. Patter- 
son of the New York Daily News, who 
told the Secretary he was “strong” for 
what he was doing; William Allen 
White, whom Ickes checked on Alfred 
M. Landon; Frank Knox of the Chi- 
cago Daily News; Ernest K. Lindley of 
the New York Herald Tribune; column- 
ists Heywood Broun, Paul Mallon and 
Drew Pearson; and James Waldo Faw- 
cett, editorial writer of the Washington 
Star who apparently was sounding out 
Ickes as a possibility for the 1936 Re- 
publican presidential nomination. 


HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 
New York University 


LAWRENCE, D. H., Sex, Literature, and 
Censorship. Essays, edited by Harry 
T. Moore. New York: Twayne Pub- 
lishers, 1953. 122 pp. $3. 


% BEFORE WE HAD BOOKS AND BEFORE 
“journalism” was even a word, there 
was undoubtedly a problem with cen- 
sors and censorship. Areopagitica may 
not have been the last word, but three 
hundred years after Milton it is certain- 
ly still the best: only through a knowl- 
edge of vice can we attain true virtue. 
Yet in our own time the battle is joined 
again. 

On the one side are Texas and Ala- 
bama passing laws requiring authors’ 
loyalty oaths, local police forces and 
citizen groups deciding what books we 
should read, and snoopers “investigat- 
ing” U. S. overseas libraries—a phe- 
nomenon which would simply be silly 
if it didn’t make us look foolish to Eu- 
ropeans and it weren’t frightening in its 
implications. 

On the other side are President Eisen- 
hower’s denunciation of “book burn- 
ers,” Sigma Delta Chi’s committee and 
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Dr. Harold Cross’ study of the right to 
know, the American Book Publishers 
Council and the American Library As- 
sociation’s declaration on the freedom 
to read and against arbitrary censor- 
ship, Ray Bradbury’s fictional extension 
of book burning in Fahrenheit 451, and 
Federal Judge James McNamee’s de- 
nial of the right of the Youngstown, 
Ohio, police chief to ban books. There 
would be more gains for our losses were 
there not so many summer soldiers and 
sunshine patriots. On the censorship 
front, D. H. Lawrence was no slacker. 
Professor Harry T. Moore of the 
Babson Institute, author of The Life 
and Works of D. H. Lawrence, editor 
of D. H. Lawrence’s Letters to Bertrand 
Russell and The Achievement of D. H. 
Lawrence, has brought together eight 
Lawrence essays under the title Sex, 
Literature, and Censorship. In 1928 
Lawrence wrote to Morris Ernst: 


Our civilization cannot afford to let 
the censor-moron loose. The censor- 
moron does not really hate anything but 
the living and growing human con- 
sciousness that he threatens—and our 
consciousness in its newest, most sensi- 
tive activity, its vital growth. To arrest 
or circumscribe the vital consciousness 
is to produce morons, and nothing but 
a moron would do it. 


Thus Dr. Moore in his introduction, 
“D. H. Lawrence and the ‘Censor-Mo- 


,” 


rons’,” outlines the occasions which 
brought forth the essays: “Love” (writ- 
ten in 1917), “Making Love to Music” 
(1927), “Cocksure Women and Hen- 
sure Men” (1928), “Sex Versus Loveli- 
ness” (1928), “Introduction to Pansies” 
(1929), “The State of Funk” (1929), 
“Pornography and Obscenity” (1929) 
and “A Propos of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover” (1929). 

All of these essays have been printed 
before, in magazines and previous col- 
lections; but most of them have long 
been out of print, and “A Propos of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover” is now first 
published in America. Professor Moore 
calls its revival “a major publishing 
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event.” His introductory account of 
Lawrence’s career-long opposition to 
post-Victorian prudery is interesting, in- 
formative and impressive to the student 
of censorship in Britain and America; 
and the first six essays in the present 
compilation, valuable to an understand- 
ing of Connie Chatterley, have points 
that we might well use today with prof- 
it. For example, in his “Introduction to 
Pansies,” Lawrence writes: 

I am abused most of all for using the 
so-called “obscene” words. Nobody 
quite knows what the word “obscene” 
itself means, or what it is intended to 
mean: but gradually all the old words 
that belong to the body below the navel, 
have come to be judged obscene. Ob- 
scene means today that the policeman 
thinks he has a right to arrest you, noth- 
ing else. 


“The State of Funk” opens with a 
question which—by the simple substi- 
tution of the word “Americans” for 
“English”’—we might ask ourselves in 
this Age of McCarthyism: “What is the 
matter with the English, that they are 
so scared of everything?” 

Even if these essays may not bring 
about Lady Chatterley’s rescue in the 
war between art and official and unoffi- 
cial censorship, and even if Professor 
Moore over-praises the work as “a 20th 
century Areopagitica for the literature 
of love,” Sex, Literature, and Censor- 
ship is a sensible and worthwhile docu- 
ment. The note, the attitude, on which 
this group of writings ends is clear, 
forthright, calm, wise and brilliant. As 
its editor says, “In these days of quasi- 
legal inquisition and of the triumphant 
braying of all reactionaries, Lawrence’s 
attacks on the ‘censor-moron’ are more 
necessary and important than ever.” 

WILLIAM WHITE 
Wayne University 


“Objectivity often leans over back- 
ward so far that it makes the news 
business merely a transmission belt 
for pretentious phonies.” —ELMER Da- 
vis in But We Were Born Free 
(Bobbs-Merrill ). 
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STEPHENSON, HOWARD and PRATZNER, 
Wes ey F., Publicity for Prestige and 
Profit, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1953. 304 pp. 
$4.50. 


THIS VOLUME’S BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
101 useful books demonstrates visually 
that we now have in the field of public 
relations a growing and already signifi- 
cant body of literature. The listing 
amounts to a contribution at the pres- 
ent stage of development of public rela- 
tions work toward professionalism. 


Few, if any, of the recent books in 
public relations devote their efforts to 
techniques used by professional publi- 
cists in all the major media. Publicity 
for Prestige and Profit therefore at- 
tempts to cover this area for both stu- 
dents and beginning publicity workers. 

The book is what the authors set out 
to produce, a text in publicity tech- 
niques. Sidestepping all the controver- 
sial principles and theories of public 
relations, they confine themselves to the 
practical details of how a professional 
publicity man goes about getting pub- 
licity through newspapers, magazines, 
radio, television, movies, exhibits, open 
houses, speeches, house organs, on lo- 
cal, area and national levels. This is a 
book on methods, how it is done, in de- 
tail, the kind of thing only a man who 
has been a professional can write. Pre- 
sentation of the material also indicates 
the authors’ abilities as teachers, at 
Boston University. 


Many of the chapters, such as the 
one on reaching the public through 
speeches, are unusually good because of 
the intimate knowledge of the authors. 
Nowhere else have we seen detailed 
every step that must be taken so as to 
obtain maximum publicity from the 
staging of a speech by a company exec- 
utive. 

Industrial journalism is a large and 
complex field. The chapter on it can 
hardly do more than introduce the sub- 
ject, much less demonstrate techniques 
employed in its various phases. Proper 
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attention is given to costs, but little to 
production of printing where it is in- 
volved. 

This is a good, well-organized text- 
book in publicity techniques, for it cov- 
ers professional practices in all the ma- 
jor media. Departments offering a ma- 
jor in public relations may use it for 
their publicity course, but not as an in- 
troduction to the whole field of public 
relations, for which it was not intended. 

ALFRED A. CROWELL 
University of Maryland 


ROBERTS, EDWARD Barry, Television 
Writing and Selling. Boston: The 
Writer, Inc., 1954. 499 pp. $5.75. 


@ A BOOK THAT BEGINS AS DOES TELE- 
vision Writing and Selling could hardly 
go wrong. Ira Avery’s introduction ac- 
curately sums up the present status of 
television: there is much wrong with 
what we view on television; yet, the 
public likes television, and “the great- 
est medium for mass enlightenment and 
entertainment the world has ever 
known” deserves the best of each writ- 
er’s ability to do his work completely 
and well. Roberts promises to tell the 
would-be writer for television how to 
make his ability serve the medium com- 
pletely and well. His experience as a 
television writer and script editor en- 
ables him to make good his promise. 
Fortunately Roberts did not put off 
writing this book lest what he wrote to- 
day would become dated even as soon 
as five years from now. It is doubtful 
that it wiJl, but that is beside the point. 
Too many writers for radio and teach- 
ers of writing for radio say: “Televi- 
sion’s still far in the future . . . we'll 
worry about it when it jells some more.” 
As a result we’ve been limited on ad- 
vice for would-be television writers. 
This book is most welcome because it is 
one of the very few helpful books de- 
voted solely to writing for television. 
Television Writing and Selling covers 
practically all that a writer of dramatic 
fare for television need know. It does 
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not spend unnecessary time going into 
general writing principles but gets right 
down to the limits television imposes 
upon the writer, the advantages televi- 
sion offers, and the contrasts in tech- 
niques the writer will find between tele- 
vision and other media—the stage, ra- 
dio and motion pictures. Typical of the 
detailed analyses of examples through- 
out the book is the chapter on contrasts 
in techniques. In it, Roberts follows the 
novel On Borrowed Time through its 
adaptation for the stage, the rewriting 
into a movie, the changes necessary for 
radio, and finally its condensation for 
television. A writer successful in any of 
these older media should have little dif- 
ficulty seeing what new demands tele- 
vision presents. 

Two of his final three chapters give 
specific do’s and do not’s for selling a 
television script. Writers will find these 
most helpful since they come from a 
man who has read thousands of scripts 
submitted for sale and who has taken 
part in deciding which scripts were 
worth telecasting. Roberts takes the 
reader behind the script editor’s desk 
for a close look at that job. When the 
visit is over, one can understand read- 
ily why rejection slips are so numerous, 
and why they may come back even with 
good stories. 

Certainly the book is complete on 
how to write and sell drama for televi- 
sion. It contains as much explanation of 
television production techniques as most 
writers will need. Roberts has not 
strayed from his intention to help writ- 
ers—he has not tried to lead his readers 
into the complicated mechanical maze 
of the medium. He uses for his exam- 
ples many well known plays, very few 
extreme examples. What is most helpful 
to any student of writing is the author’s 
stopping his play frequently to make 
each point right where it occurs. Sel- 
dom does he let the points pile up until 
the end of the play where they have to 
compete for a spot in a summary. 

Television Writing and Selling may 
not enumerate its points in the “1-2-3” 
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order some teachers prefer in textbook 
organization. Its author intended it pri- 
marily for the free-lance writer. Yet, it 
could well serve as a text in writing 
drama for television, certainly until the 
medium slows down long enough to al- 
low the drawn-out research and writing 
that go into the type of text many 
courses use. 

FRED WHITING 
Northwestern University 


BREWSTER, A. J., PALMER, H. H. and 
INGRAHAM, R. E., Introduction to 
Advertising. New Sixth Edition. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1954. 480 pp. $5.50. 


Y THE NEW, SIXTH EDITION OF INTRO- 
duction to Advertising by Messrs. Brew- 
ster, Palmer and Ingraham accomplish- 
es, even more thoroughly than its pred- 
ecessors, the authors’ intent to “explain 
in simple, non-technical language the 
fundamental principles of advertising.” 

Any one volume concerned with the 
field of advertising cannot possibly do 
justice to the variegated and complex 
threads of that complicated operation. 
If we accept this book on the authors’ 
own terms, however, and consider it 
solely within those stringent limitations, 
then it is an eminently satisfactory 
guide—either as a text or as an aid to 
advertising and marketing personnel. 

Like the former editions, it clearly 
and concisely treats the mechanics in- 
volved in advertising, and describes the 
role of advertising in modern business. 
Except incidentally, there is no attempt 
to cover either the history of advertis- 
ing, or the controversies centering 
around the “value of advertising.” 

The organization is commendable, 
with these major areas discussed: The 
Field of Advertising; How to Write 
Advertising; How to Display Advertis- 
ing; Where to Publish Advertising, and 
The Operating Side of Advertising. In 
each section, all statistics have been 
brought up to date, and illustrative ma- 
terial has been made more meaningful 
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by being drawn from current usage. 
The appendices include sections on 
copy regulations, market research or- 
ganization, the Advertising Federation 
of America, and the activities of the 
Advertising Council in the area of non- 
commercial advertising for the public 
welfare. 


In many instances of revisions, au- 
thors are tempted to lay undue stress 
upon the latest developments at the ex- 
pense of more fundamental subjects. 
The authors, in this case, have veered 
sharply in the opposite direction by not 
devoting sufficient space to that impor- 
tant and relatively new medium—tele- 
vision. They have been content merely 
to combine the chapter on radio with a 
few, scant pages on TV. What they say 
about this great advertising force is 
pungent and valuable; they simply do 
not say enough. 

Although a glossary of advertising 
terms may not be mandatory, one 
would have been a worthwhile addi- 
tion. The “Teacher’s Manual” and the 
“Student’s Workbook” which accom- 
pany the text are extremely comprehen- 
sive and useful addenda. 

ALBERT C. Book 
State University of lowa 


Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by Elsanor Blum 
University of Illinois 


ASSOCIATED PRESS MANAGING EprTors As- 

SOCIATION. The APME Redbook, 1953. 
New York: Associated Press, 1953. 226 
pp. 
“Account of the annual convention of 
the APME at Chicago, November 4-7, 
1953 and report of the 1953 APME 
Continuing Study Committees.” 


AusTIN, James C. Fields of the Atlantic 
Monthly; Letters to an Editor, 1861- 
1970. San Marino, Calif.: Huntington 
Library, 1953. 445 pp. $6. 

An editor’s dealings with some of the 
foremost writers of his day. 
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BAKER, RICHARD TERRILL. The Story of the 

Graduate School of Journalism, Colum- 
bia University. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1954. $2.75. 
Tells how the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism came into existence in 1912 after 
considerable conflict between Pulitzer 
and Columbia’s president, Nicholas M. 
Butler, and gives the subsequent history 
of the school. 


BaRZUN, Jacques. God’s Country and 
Mine. Boston: Little, Brown, 1954. 344 
pp. $5. 

Panoramic appraisal of United States 
culture. 

BENNETT, EpNaA, compiler. Best Cartoons 
from France. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1953. $2.95. 


Collection of about 200 French cartoons 
with and without captions (which are in 
English when they occur). Brief bio- 
graphical notes about the cartoonists 
represented. 

BOWEN, CROSWELL. They Went Wrong. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954. 264 
pp. $3.50. 

Collection of reports of six Manhattan 
crimes and their perpetrators by a New 
Yorker staff writer. 


Bretz, Rupy. Techniques of Television 
Production. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1953. (McGraw-Hill Television Series) 
474 pp. $10. 

“A coordinated treatment of problems 
of creative production and of technical 
problems in TV.” For the production 
man, the director, producer or worker 
in the service department. 


CALLAHAN, JENNIE WAUGH. Television for 
School and Community. New York: 
McGrew-Hill, 1953. 339 pp. $4. 
Problems of educational TV program- 
ming analyzed in detail as they have 
been solved so far in educational TV 
programs over the country. 


CecH, RICHARD J. and KERN, ROBERT K. 
Presenting Economic Information to 
Consumers by Television. Ames: Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Iowa State 
College, 1953. 74 pp. 


Final report of the Research and Mar- 
keting Act Television Research Project 
conducted from June 1951 to June 1953 
at Iowa State. 
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CHINN, Howarp A. Television Broadcast- 


ing. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
700 pp. $10. 


Technical aspects of TV broadcasting, 
covering equipment, facilities and tech- 
niques. 


FLescH, RuDoLF. How to Make Sense. 


New York: Harper, 1954. $2.75. 


How improvement in speaking, reading 
and writing may lead to a better way 
of life. 


How to Use Television in the School and 


in the Home; A Survey of Practice Now 
in Use. New York: Metropolitan School 
Study Council, 525 West 120 Street, 
1953. 36 pp. 


The Council’s Television Utilization 
Committee surveys schools and other 
places to find what methods teachers 
have developed to turn television to 
good use. 


Hurr, DarReELL. How to Lie with Sta- 


tistics. New York: Norton, 1953. 142 
pp. $2.95. 


Examples of ways in which statistics 
may be misused, chosen to amuse and 
also to induce the public to take a more 
critical attitude toward them and to 
learn to pick the real from the phoney. 


ILLINOIS PRESS ASSOCIATION. 1954 Rates 


and Data for Illinois 725 Weekly and 
Daily Newspapers. Urbana: University 
of Illinois, 119 Gregory Hall, 1954. 32 
pp. $2. 


Rates and data about 645 weeklies and 
semi-weeklies and 80 dailies listed alpha- 
betically by cities, with an Illinois map 
showing Illinois Press Association mem- 
bers, and a list of newspapers by 
counties. 


The Importance of Radio in Television 
Areas Today. Washington: National 
Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, 1771 N Street, N.W., 1953. 
36 pp. with 39 pp. appendix. Free. 
Nation-wide survey by Alfred Politz Re- 
search, Inc., which in addition to con- 
firming familiar figures of the quantity 
of radio’s audience, also defines it in 
terms of distinguishing qualities. 


INSTITUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RE- 


LATIONS. UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. Mak- 


ing Your Point. Urbana: University of 
Illinois, 704 S. 6th Street, 1953. 30 pp. 
25¢. 


Report of the Sixth Annual Labor Jour- 
nal Editor’s Conference, June 5-6, 1953. 
Discusses, among other topics, the writ- 
ing of news stories, the development of 
internal news sources, pictures and lay- 
out, relations with printers, and im- 
provement in public relations. Also con- 
tains a checklist of technical aids for an 
editor’s bookshelf. 


KRUTCH, JosEPH Woop and others. The 


Age of the Common Man; a Cultural 
Inventory. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1954. $3.75. 


The authors survey our cultural re- 
sources in the light of the new trend to 
use the lowest common denominator of 
taste for mass media performance. 


KRONENBERGER, Louis. Company Man- 


ners. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1954. 
$3. 


Subtitling his book “A Cultural Inquiry 
into American Life,” the author com- 
ments upon (among other topics) “the 
spoon fed, the easily digested, the book 
club, the TV mind.” 


Lopez, SALVADOR P. Freedom of Informa- 
tion, 1953. United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, 1953. 64 pp. (Offi- 
cial records; 16th session. Supp. no. 12. 
Secure through Columbia University 
Press, New York.) 


“A report on the contemporary prob- 
lems and developments, with recommen- 
dations for practical action.” 


Magazine Circulation by Counties. New 


York: Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 370 
Lexington Avenue, 1953. 


Four booklets giving statistics of the 
exact coverage of the nation’s top maga- 
zines, by counties. 


McCANNoON, NELLIE R. Making the Most 


of Television Time. Madison: Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1953. Bulletin 20. 
33 pp. 

Concrete suggestions and technical in- 


structions to home agents on how to put 
on TV programs. 
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MANVELL, RoGer. On the Air; A Study of 
Broadcasting in Sound and Television. 
London: Andre Deutsch, 1953. 202 pp. 
16s. 


Examines the way in which radio and 
TV have developed under different sys- 
tems in different countries; the public 
response; the unique qualities of each; 
and their contributions to the arts. 


McFappen, Tom J. Daily Journalism in 
the Arab States. Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1953. (No. 15, Jour- 
nalism Series) 103 pp. 


Origin and traditions of Arab journal- 
ism; its relations with the government; 
its circulation and advertising; and an 
analysis of its content. 


NARTB TELEVISION CoDE BoarD. First Re- 
port to the People of the United States. 
Washington: Television Review Board, 
1771 N Street, N.W., 1953. 10pp. Free. 


Factual document, showing “the activity, 
success, problems and some complexities 
that members of the Television Code 
Review Board have faced in this first 
year of operation with the Television 
Code.” 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDu- 
CATION. Mass Media and Education. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954. (53d Yearbook. Part Il) 286 pp. 
$3.25 paper; $4. cloth. 

Compilation of articles by experts with 
sections on “What the Mass Media Are 
For,” “How Mass Communication 
Works” and “What the Schools and 
Public Can Do About the Mass Media.” 


Spare Time Activities of Argosy Readers. 
New York: Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation, 370 Lexington Avenue, 1954. 13 
pp. Free. 


A survey conducted by the Argosy Re- 
search Department for the use of Argosy 
readers. 


Spencer, Dick III, editor. Pulitzer Prize 
Cartoons: The Men and Their Master- 
pieces. 2d ed. Ames: Iowa State Col- 
lege Press, 1953. 135 pp. $2.75. 
“This second edition incorporates the 
most recent Pulitzer Prize cartoons.” 


STASHEFF, Epwarp, editor. The First 
NAEB TV Production Workshop for 
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Educational Television, September 1953. 
Urbana: National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters, 122 Gregory Hall, 
University of Illinois, 1954. xxiv + 88 
pp. $2. 


THOMAS, NorMAN. The Test of Freedom. 


New York: Norton, 1954. $3. 


“Examination of the pressures to which 
American civil liberties have been sub- 
jected since the end of the second World 
War — in particular, the pressure of 
McCarthy.” 


UNESCO. Television: A World Survey. 


Paris: UNESCO, 1954. (Reports on the 
Facilities of Mass Communication) 184 
pp. 

Analysis of the growth and extent of 
TV in most of the countries of the 
world. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. Bwu- 


REAU OF CENSUS. INDUSTRY DIVISION. 
Wood Pulp, Paper and Board, 1952. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1953. (Facts for Industry Series) 
12 pp. 15¢. 


Latest available statistics. 


U.S. Post Orrice. Postal-Rate Revisions, 


Hearings 83rd Congress, Ist Session. on 
H.R. 6052, July 13-18, 1953 and July 
17-29, 1953. 

Two documents giving the statement 
and testimony of the Postmaster Gene- 
ral and his staff. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION. Television 
and the University. Chicago: University 
of Chicago, 1954. (Reprinted from the 
School Review.) 30¢. 

A university makes a thorough-going 
examination of the place of TV within 
its own, and other, educational institu- 
tions, describing in detail its objectives 
and suggesting specific topics for pos- 
sible programs. 


ZIMMERLY, ISABELLE M. Newspaper Ad- 


vertising for the Small Retailer. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois, College of 
Commerce and Business Administration, 
1953. (Business Management Service 
Bull. No. 851) 55 pp. Free. 

Concise handbook containing a six-point 
planning program for small-business 
advertising. 
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Ramifications of the impact of Senator Joseph McCarthy on American public 
life continued to disturb the regular order of things in several areas of mass com- 
munications. In the first quarter of 1954 the most incisive effect the senator had 
was in the area of radio and television where CBS commentator Edward R. 
Murrow devoted a program to examining and presenting various aspects of the 
senator's career for the benefit of his considerable network audience. This was 


followed. by numerous comments and debates over whether the “equal time to 
reply” accorded to McCarthy by Murrow was required or was in the nature of 
a privilege. 

The sale of the Washington Times-Herald by the McCormick interests to the 
rival Washington Post was the newspaper management event of most interest dur- 
ing the first quarter. 


Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; ASJSA 
Bul., The Bulletin of the American Society of Journalism School Administrators; ASNE Bul., Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn., News from Behind the Iron Curtain; 
Bus. Wk., Business Week; Bdcsting., Broadcasting; Cmnwl., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; 
Guild Rep., Guild Reporter; Jrnl. of Mktg., Journal of Marketing; JQ, JouRMALISM QUARTERLY; 
Msthd., Masthead; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; N. Y. Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; New 
Rep., New Republic; New Ykr., New Yorker; Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, 
Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Prog., Progressive; Pub. Rel. Jrni., Public Relations 
Journal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of 
Films, Radio & Television; Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U. S. 
Department of State Bulletin; TV, Television, USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 


Advertising 

ANONYMOUS. Ad prospects: rosy or just 
laggard? Bus. Wk. 1276 p42 Feb. 13. 

—Agency-client problems raised by Mur- 
row’s blast. Ad. Age 25:11 pl March 
15. 

—Free advertising? Bus. Wk. 1273 p148 
Jan. 23. 
Nashville newspapers drop TV, radio 
logs; offer to print as paid advertising. 


—NLRB rules agency hires air talent in 
decision on Puerto Rican cases. Ad. 
Age 25:11 pl March 15. 

—Public opinion leaders hit TV com- 
mercials as ‘trite’ and ‘repulsive,’ Ber- 
nays reports. Ad. Age 25:5 p24 
Feb. 1. 

—Skippy stirs protest, praise with script 
telling viewers to squawk about TV 
blurbs. Ad. Age 25:9 p2 March 1. 
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—‘Soft’ beer blurbs train Foote, Cone 
for British video. Ad. Age 25:6 p46 
Feb. 8. 

Commercials for New York beer are 
filmed in London with “British touch.” 

—vU.S. anti-trust agents investigate adver- 
tising. PI 246:4 p36 Jan. 22. 

FBI queries of trade practices indicate 
1923 pattern is being closely followed. 

Bernays, Epwarp L. Madison Ave. 
heavies. Sat Rev 36:4 p45 Jan. 23. 
Review of The Shocking History of 
Advertising by E. S. Turner. 

Cook, Harvey R. How 25 companies con- 
trol co-op advertising in these 11 media. 
PI 246:4 p44 Jan. 22. 

CRICHTON, JOHN. 57 agencies in ‘over- 
$10,000,000’ group billed $1,979,000,000 
in 1953. Ad. Age 25:9 pl March 1. 
Tenth tabulation of billings contains 
figures for 274 agencies. 

MANNES, Marya. Those d--n commer- 
cials. Rep. 10:5 p40 March 2. 

TV needs to look hard at its ads before 
it loses its audience. 

PaRRISH, JAMES M. and RYAN, JOHN M. 
A note on the determination of adver- 
tising budgets. Jrnl. of Mktng. 17:3 
p277 Jan. 

SeL_pes, Giuepert. Heckling the Huck- 
sters. Sat Rev. 36:5 p28 Jan. 30. 

Basis for hopes that TV commercials 
will not always be bad. 

Styuites, S. Advertising Witchcraft. Chr. 
Cent. 71:6 pl69 Feb. 10. 

Trend to far-fetched claims in TV ad- 
vertising. 


Community Newspapers 


ANONYMouS. Editor’s week is more than 
Thursday job. Pub. Aux. 89:3 pl Jan. 
16. 


Houston Waring, Littleton, Colo., Inde- 
pendent editor, breaks down “country 
editor's 65-hour week.” 

—lIke’s favorite editor. Nswk. 43:7 p63 
Feb. 15. 

Sketch of editor of Abilene, Kan., Re- 
flector-Chronicle. 

—Try applying these tests for original 
copies. Pub. Aux. 89:8 p2 Feb. 20. 
An I1-rule guide to testing copies of 
old newspapers. 

Ever, Russect Z. America’s market fron- 
tier—small towns. Nat. Pub. 34:3 p10 
Feb. 

Small towns are the nation’s great un- 
developed market, advertising man says. 


QUARTERLY 


Hoover, Kerwin. Sheer whimsey, with a 
home town flavor. Quill 42:2 p10 Feb. 
The country press is America’s last 
stronghold of homespun wit and philo- 
sophy, says columnist. 

Irvin, T. S. Story of community promotes 
newspaper. E&P 87:1 p36 Jan. 2. 
Walla Walla, Wash., Union-Bulletin is- 
sues 60-page booklet, “The Walla Walla 
Story,” for general interest of its readers. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ANONYMOUS. Definition of the market ia 
tying arrangements: Another aspect of 
Times-Picayune. Yale Law Jrnl 63:3 
p389 Jan. 

—Movie censorship standards held invalid 
because of vagueness. Penn. Law Rev. 
102:5 p671 March. 

The La Ronde decision, its background 
and its flaws. 

—Radio station’s piracy of news from 
newspaper. NYU Law Rev. 29:1 p226 
Jan. 

Alaska decision “extends needed pro- 
tection to small newspapers.” 

Betz, But B. Case Notes—libel—publi- 
cation by dictation to a stenographer 
So. Calif. Law Rev. 27:2 p229 Feb. 

BIscHOFF, RALPH F. Constitutional law 
and civil rights. NYU Law Rev. 29:1 
p54 Jan. 

Many areas of direct concern to jour- 
nalists covered in the “annual survey of 
American law” issue. 

BRAND, GEorGE E. Canons and court rules 
on courtroom publicity. Jrnl. of the 
Am. Judicature Soc. 37:5 p149 Feb. 

BRAND, THOMAS B. Defamation of a group 
—civil and criminal liability. Oregon 
Law Rev. 33:1 p68 Dec. 

The “clear and present danger” stan- 
dard found not suitable to group libel 
cases. 

CoLuincs, James L. Denver Post tests 
pix in courtroom. E&P 87:11 p62 
March 6. 

DERENBERG, WALTER J. Copyright law. 
NYU Law Rev. 29:2 p455 Feb. 
Recent developments in a broad field. 

Kotmacic, JosepH M. A public trial. 
Catholic Univ. of Am. Law Rev. 4:1 
p38 Jan. 

Definition depends on the judge. 

Lacy, Dan. Freedom and books. Nieman 
Rpts. 8:1 p28 Jan. 

Examination of recent police censorship 
cases in the book field. 





Articles in American Magazines 


Lewis, THomas P. Freedom of speech and 
motion pictures—the “Miracle” decision. 
Ky. Law Jour. 41:2 p257 Jan. 

LocKHART, WILLIAM B., and McCLure, 
Rospert C. Literature, the law of ob- 
scenity, and the constitution. Minn. Law 
Rev. 38:4 p295 March. 

An excellent 101l-page summary, fore- 
runner of a book-length study. 

LyTLe, ROBERT. Property rights in ideas. 
Kans. Law Rev. 2:3 p305 March. 
“...Idea originators have gained much 
from the recent decisions of the courts.” 

MALLENDER, M. Frep II. Standing of the 
press to protest exclusion of public from 
criminal trial by order of the trial judge. 
Mich. Law Rev. 52:4 p609 Feb. 

NADELMANN, Kurt H. The newspaper 
privilege and extortion by abuse of legal 
process. Colorado Law Rev. 54:3 p359 
March. 

Newspapers help blackmailers by report- 
ing contents of complaints. Courts differ 
on whether such material is privileged. 

Parry, CLIve. Legislatures and secrecy. 
Harv. Law Rev. 67:5 p737 March. 
The needs for governmental secrecy, the 
dangers therein, and how Britain has 
tried to solve the conflict. 

RotH, SAMUEL B. Access to court trial— 
status of member of public to maintain 
action to assure his presence at trial. 
Pittsburgh Law Rev. 15:2 p385 Winter. 

STEAMER, RoBERT J. Mr. Justice Jackson 
and the first amendment. Pittsburgh 
Law Rev. 15:2 p193 Winter. 

Often in cases involving the press, Jack- 
son has tipped the scales for authority, 
as against liberty. 

STRONG, THoMaAS G. Calling one a com- 
munist slander per se. Missouri Law 
Rev. 19:1 p91 Jan. 

WILKINSON, DONALD M. Jr. Censorship of 
obscene literature. Mich. Law Rev. 52:4 
p575 Feb. 

Prior restraint may be constitutional. 

YANKWICH, LEON R. Recent developments 
in the law of creation, expression, and 
communication of ideas. Northwestern 
Law Rev. 48:5 p543 Nov. Dec. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 
ANONYMOUS. Dead or alive. New Yrkr. 
29:51 p21 Feb. 6. 
How the N.Y. press handled the Hem- 
ingway “obituary.” 
—Job for the readers? Time 63:4 p79 
Jan. 25. 
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N. Y. Times admits McCarthy misled 
newspapers on Ft. Monmouth probe. 
—McCarthy studies press ‘Infiltration.’ 

E&P 87:14 p13 March 27. 

N.Y. Times editorial writer asserts sena- 
tor’s proposal is “an obvious attempt at 
political intimidation.” 

—Reader beware. Time 63:8 p72 Feb. 22. 
Misuse of synonyms for “said” in news 
stories scored by AP. 

—Shop talk at thirty. E&P 87:2 p76 Jan. 
9. 


Review of selected Supreme Court cases 
since 1900 which have defined both the 
general business characteristics of news- 
papers and also special commercial 
privileges. 

Brown, Ropert U. Shop talk at thirty. 
E&P 87:7 p68 Feb. 13. 

BBDO poll reveals what New Yorkers 
missed most when newspapers weren't 
published for 11 days. 

—Shop talk at thirty. 
March 20. 

Says one-party press charge is belied by 
newspapers’ exposures of administra- 
tion’s 2,200 security dismissal charges. 

Cater, Douciass. The great attack on 
Fort Monmouth. Rep. 10:1 p19 Jan. 5. 
Failure to separate fact from opinion 
cited in some reports of McCarthy 
charges. 

Cooke, AitsTair. The press and the com- 
mon man. Sat. Rev. 36:11 p9 March 13. 
Fewer, bigger papers forecast standard- 
ized news and comment. 

DiLuiarD, IRvING. The press and the bill 
of rights. Nieman Rpts. 8:1 p13 Jan. 
St. Louis editor attacks “double-stan- 
dard” of American press in failing to 
carry through investigation of “one-party 
press” charges arising out of 1952 presi- 
dential campaign. 

LascH, Ropert. ‘I see by the papers’: 
Season’s greetings. Prog. 18:1 p20 Jan. 
Tribute to outstanding press performance 
in 1953. 

—‘I see by the papers’. Prog. 18:3 pll 
March. 

Providence Bulletin series on ‘Facts 
Forum’ uncovers a tax-exempt propa- 
ganda medium. 

LiesLinG, A. J. Our far-flung correspon- 
dents: Out among the Lamisters. New 
Ykr. 30:6 p71 March 27. 

Analysis of content of Las Vegas, Nev., 
Sun. 


E&P 87:13 p80 
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Lyons, Louis M. Our foreign news. Nie- 
man Rpts. 8:1 p2 Jan. 

Comments on International Press Insti- 
tute’s flow of foreign news study. 

Novak, RALPH B. ‘Freedom to read’ im- 
paired by death of McCormick daily. 
Guild Rep. 21:7 p2 March 26. 

Stern, Epirh M. Medical journalism— 
with and without upbeat. Sat Rev 36:2 
p9 Jan. 9. 

“Slick” magazine formulas have warped 
the truth in medical reporting. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 

ANONYMousS. An experiment worth trying. 
Sat Rev. 36:5 p24 Jan. 30. 

Prophets of doom in the press might 
take note of the brighter side—editorial. 

—‘Battle Page’ presents complicated issues. 
E&P 87:12 p40 March 13. 

—Return of the native. Time 63:8 p72 
Feb. 22. 

Marquis Childs returns to Post-Dispatch 
staff. 

ERLANDSON, ERLING. Reporters, writers 
look at shorthand. E&P 87:10 p50 Feb. 
yo B 

Haver, Exuis. The Wall Street Journal 
inspects the grass roots of America’s 
economy. Quill 42:2 p7 Feb. 

How a team of writers compiles and 
writes special state and regional features. 

Howe, Quincy. The brain’s integers. Sat 
Rev 36:10 p13 March 6. 

Review of Power of Words by Stuart 
Chase. 


Jones, RoBERT L., and SWANSON, CHARLES 
E. Small-city daily newspapermen: 
Their abilities and interests. JQ 31:1 
p38 Winter. 

KRIEGHBAUM, HILLIER. Scientists on sci- 
ence news. Nieman Rpts. 8:1 p25 Jan. 
Excerpts from replies of national survey 
of scientists on efficiency of reporting in 
their fields. 

Soru, LauREN. How to write understand- 
able editorials about economics. Msthd. 
6:1 p19 Winter. 

STEMPLE, JOHN E. Readability of leads in 
employee papers. JQ 31:1 p99 Winter. 

Education for Journalism 

ANONYMOUS. Closed-circuit training for 

television. Bdcstng. 46:5 p84 Feb. 1. 


Louisiana staff makes transition from 
radio to television. 


QUARTERLY 


BENTEL, DwicutT. Accrediting committee 
to resume inspections. E&P 87:11 p58 
March 6. 

Discussion of proposed quantitative and 
qualtitative criteria for accrediting jour- 
nalism programs. 

CRAWFORD, H. D. Bulwarks of a vital pro- 
fession. Vital Speeches 20:6 p189 Jan. 
4. 

Journalism educators must seek to at- 
tract the best minds. 


ENGLISH, EarL. Library evaluation is a 
knotty problem. E&P 87:4 p30 Jan. 23. 
KELNE, NATHAN. Can creative thinking be 
taught? PI 246:6 p40 Feb. 5. 
BBD&O partner criticizes education that 
tries to plant knowledge rather than 
teaches students how to think. 

Mayne, CALVIN W. ‘Eyeshades in the Ivy 
—the Nieman fellowships.’ Nieman 
Rpts. 8:1 p10 Jan. 

Details and comments on mechanics of 
Nieman fellowship program. 

MOELLER, Lesti—E G. The demand for 
graduates: How can the schools meet it? 
JQ 31:1 p85 Winter. 

Smmmons, GeorGe E. What ‘those other 
schools and departments’ offer. JQ 31:1 
p80 Winter. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 


ALISKY, MARVIN. Radio’s role in Mexico: 
A first-hand survey. JQ 31:1 p66 Win- 
ter. 

AnonyMous. La Prensa’s ghost thrives 3 
years after Peron coup. E&P 87:5 p9 
Jan. 30. 

—23 papers have own staffers at Big 4 
parley. E&P 87:6 p12 Feb. 6. 

—Two U.S. newsmen ousted from Guate- 
mala. E&P 87:6 p10 Feb. 6. Also 87:7 
p57 Feb. 13. 

—U.S. reporters now in Spain ask protec- 
tion. E&P 87:10 p33 Feb. 27. 

—tTruce prevails in El Mundo’s internal 
feud. E&P 87:3 p50 Jan. 16. 

Cuban government intervenes directly to 
settle feud between publisher and editor 
over editorial criticism of Batista regime. 

—wWorld press groups polled about codes. 

E&P 87:12 p42 March 13. 
History of proposal before U.N. for 
international press code reviewed and re- 
actions of various U.S. and foreign 
groups to date are indicated. 





Articles in American Magazines 


CARPENTER, FRANCIS W. Reporter at the 
U.N. E&P 87:4 p12 Jan. 23. 

Press conferences, with or without TV, 
cause plenty of headaches at United Na- 
tions sessions. 

—Reporter at the U.N. 

Jan. 16. 
Tight American delegation press policy 
results in bad break for U.S. news at 
U.N. during early part of Eisenhower 
administration. 

DESMOND, ROBERT W. Ink is thicker than 
water. Quill 42:3 p10 March. 
Organizational ties between journalistic 
organizations throughout the world are 
listed and commented upon. 

EMERSON, ELLIoT. IAPA optimistic on 
press freedom in the Americas. E&P 
87:14 p11 March 27. 

State of press freedom in several Latin 
and South American countries dicussed 
with conflicting evidence cited. 

Jospin, DANTON. French and U. S. influ- 
ences upon the Latin American press. 
JQ 31:1 p61 Winter. 

Jacosi, Claus. The new German press. 
Foreign Affairs 32:2 p323 Jan. 

The need in quality; quantity has arrived. 

KruGiak, T. E. German, French press in 
entente cordiale. E&P 87:5 p45 Jan. 30. 
“Watch dog” committee will guard 
against misrepresentations of the two na- 
tions in the press of either. 

OLsoNn, KENNETH E. When Greek journa- 

lists didn’t have a word for it, Ameri- 
can know-how helped. Quill 42:3 p12 
March. 
How American techniques were adapted 
for use in the vastly different conditions 
prevailing in the shops of Athens news- 
papers. 

OLSON, KENNETH E. and EIRABIE, ABDUL 
G. Radio Pakistan: Voice of a new na- 
tion. JQ 31:1 p73 Winter. 

RAND, CHRISTOPHER. Reporting in the Far 
East. Nieman Rpts. 8:1 p19 Jan. 
Difficulties and distractions that hamper 
the conscientious would-be reporter in 
modern Asia. 

ROBERTS, CHALMERS M. Washington 

Roundup. Guild Rep. 21:6 p12 March 
12. 
Comments on Vatican’s press relation- 
ships including criticism of press office 
and paid “tipster” system allegedly pat- 
ronized by at least two U.S. wire 
services. 


E&P 87:3 pl2 
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WALLACH, FREDERICK. Window on Ger- 
many: A look at Die Zeit. Nation 178:6 
plil Feb. 6. 

Hamburg weekly reveals an unrecon- 
structed Prussian spirit. 

WERTH, ALEXANDER. The Soviet press and 
the Berlin story. Nation 178:13 p219 
March 13. 

Reporting of Berlin conference got 50 
percent of space daily in Russian papers. 

WILLens, Doris. Petitions seek Oatis’ apol- 
ogy on Czech report. E&P 87:6 p56 
Feb. 6. Also 87:7 p63 Feb. 13. 

Head of Free-Czech information service 
attacks AP and Oatis. 

—Press council works amid much criticism. 
E&P 87:10 p12 Feb. 27. 

Review of first year of Britain’s volun- 
tary press council. 


Government and Press 


ANoNnyMous. ANPA group hold confab 
with Barnes. Ad. Age 25:8 pl Feb. 22. 
FBI request for peek at files in connec- 
tion with advertising probe brings visit 
from ANPA representatives. 

—Court levies penalty for prejudicing 
trial. E&P 87:11 p63 March 6. 
Canadian judge fines three U.S. maga- 
zines and sends Canadian distributor to 
jail for printing material based on news- 
paper accounts of murder trial. 

—‘Dissatisfied’ visitor. Nswk. 43:7 p60 
Feb. 15. 

Velde investigator checks on AP and 
INS. 


‘—Open meeting law enacted in Maryland. 


E&P 87:12 p66 March 13. 

—Press corps relieved; Ike’s treatment 

okay. E&P 87:4 p58 Jan. 23. 
After a year a sample of correspondents 
indicates worse fears of some reporters 
on Eisenhower press relations have 
subsided. 

—-Size-up by the President. 
36:4 p120 Jan. 22. 
Transcript of press conference of Janu- 
ary 13. 

—The President and the press. Atlantic 
193:1 p8 Jan. 

Evidence grows that the press confer- 
ence is an ordeal for Ike. 

CaTER, DoucLass. 1,456? 2,200? If 
neither, what? Rep. 10:4 p27 Feb. 16. 
Efforts of reporters to discover how 
many federal employees are out as 
“disloyal.” 


USN&WR 
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Lascu, RoBERT. ‘I see by the papers’: The 
great spy hunt. Prog. 18:1 p18 Jan. 
Dislike of Truman led papers to accept 
Brownell’s charges in White case. 


MOLLENHOFF, CLARK. Follow through— 
that is the newspaper answer to secrecy 
in government, says crusading corre- 
spondent. Nieman Rpts. 8:1 p3 Jan. 

RomMM, AvroM. Opening up city hall. Nie- 
man Rpts. 8:1 p8 Jan. 

Case study of victory for newspaper ac- 
cess to governmental bodies at Spring- 
field, Mass. 

StrouT, RICHARD. The President and the 
press. New Rep. 130:2 p15 Jan. 11. 
Correspondent says President’s press con- 
ference is becoming a show. 


History and Biography 

ANoNYMoOus. The fair lady of Milwaukee. 
Time 63:5 p44 Feb. 1. 

Story of the Journal and Harry Grant. 

—Thunder on the right. Time 63:6 p91 
Feb. 8. 

Career of Publisher-Columnist David 
Lawrence. 

Bassow, WHITMAN. The pre-revolutionary 
Pravda and tsarist censorship. The 
American Slavic and East European Re- 
view Vol. 8 p47. 

HARWELL, RICHARD BARKSDALE. John 
Esten Cooke, Civil War Correspondent. 
Irnl. of Sou. Hist. 19:4 p501 Nov. 
Novelist was also correspondent for 
Southern Illustrated News in 1863-64. 

KEMLER, EpGar. The Alsops: Celestial 
pipe line. Nation 178:1 p5 Jan. 2. 
Analysis of the famous brother colum- 
nists. 

NicHois, R. F. Lincoln’s thorn. Sat. Rev. 
36:5 p22 Jan. 30. 

Review of Horace Greeley: Nineteenth 
Century Crusader, by Glyndon G. Van 
Deusen. 

Taves, IsABELLA. Edward R. Murrow: A 
personal story. McCall’s 81:5 p24 Feb. 
and 81:6 p53 March. 


Labor Relations and Press 
ANoNnyMous. IFJ surveys economic gains 
of free world news unions. Guild Rep. 
21:7 p7 March 26. 
Review of first IFJ survey comparing 
working conditions, wages, hours and 
vacation pay on world basis. 


—Ike’s T-H list silent on newspaper issues. 
E&P 87:3 pil Jan. 16. 


JOURNALISM 


Ws eae coast 


QUARTERLY 


Ike’s proposed reforms for the Taft- 
Hartley Act are analyzed in relations to 
specific proposals filed by newspaper 
groups including ANPA, ITU and News- 
paper Guild. 

ASHCRAFT, GARLAND. Guild working to re- 
vive all-labor press service. Guild Rep. 
21:5 pl Feb. 26. 

Blow-by-blow description of suspension 

of labor news service as a result of dis- 

pute with its own Guild membership. 
Magazines 

Anonymous. Jubilee jells. Time 63:8 p57 
Feb. 22. 

New Catholic national picture magazine 
gets off to promising start. 

—New Republic windfall. Time 63:9 p44 
March 1. 


Publisher's wife’s inheritance saves New 
Republic from extinction. 


MELLQUIST, PRocTor. Sunset is unique as 
a magazine. Quill 42:2 p12 Feb. 
Formula of successful regional magazine 
of the West is examined. 

STERN, EpirH M. Medical journalism— 
with and without upbeat. Sat. Rev. 36:2 
p9 Jan. 9. 

“Slick” magazine formulas have warped 
the truth in medical reporting. 


Miscellaneous 


ANonyMous. How 1953 looked to Fitz- 
patrick and Herblock. New Rep. 130:2 
pill Jan. 11. 

Review of two cartoonists’ best work in 
1953. 

Gist, Noet P. Mate selection and mass 

communication in India. POQ 17:4 
p481 Winter. 
Newspapers are developing a means for 
a wider choice of marital mates in a 
society where’ the social choice has 
always been limited. 

MoeL er, Lesuiz G. Effect of the press on 
Johnny’s education. Vital Speeches 20:8 
p238 Feb. 1. 

If newspapers help improve education, 
they will get a better audience. 

Pusey, NATHAN M. To defend our heri- 

tage of freedom. Nieman Rpts. 8:1 p32 
Jan. 
Rejection of conformity and indoctrina- 
tion in education by Harvard president 
in commenting on attacks on _ his 
university. 





Articles in American Magazines 


Wuirte, E. B. Books: Elmer Davis. New 
Yrkr. 30:1 p109 Feb. 20. 
Review of Davis’ book, But We Were 
Born Free. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 


AnonyMous. Electricity transfers ink to 
paper. Sci. Dig. 35:1 p92 Jan. 
Ink follows lines of magnetic force to 
print. 
—College survey lists 202 Negro news- 
papers. E&P 87:12 p30 March 13. 
—Daily circulation reaches new high— 
54.4 millions. E&P 87:5 p7 Jan. 30. 
—Final edition. Nswk. 43:13 p56 March 
29. 
McCormick’s health, financial losses 
bring end of Washington Times-Herald. 
—Mr. Meyer buys the competition. Life 
36:13 p35 March 29. 
Eugene Meyer realizes an ambition in 
buying Washington Times-Herald. 
—Post buys Times-Herald; one morning 
daily for D.C. E&P 87:13 p9 March 20. 
—Sale of the Times-Herald. Time 63:13 
p44 March 29. 
Financial details on Washington Post's 
purchase of morning rival. 
—Tabloid becomes a “regular”. Bus. Wk. 
1272 p122 Jan. 16. 
Los Angeles Mirror becomes full-size 
daily. 
—U.P. launches facsimile pix wire to 
dailies. E&P 87:11 p12 March 6. 
NIxON, RAYMOND B. Trends in daily 
newspaper ownership since 1945. JQ 
31:1 p3 Winter. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


ANONYMOUS. Facts-Forum facts. Time 
63:2 p50 Jan. 11. 
Providence Journal-Bulletin exposes a 
well-heeled propaganda agency. 
—McCarthy, Hunt, and Facts Forum. 
Rep. 10:4 p19 Feb. 16. 
Excerpts from Providence Journal series 
on “The Facts About Facts Forum.” 
—Polling the voters for advice—and votes. 
Bus. Wk. 1280 p30 March 13. 
Congressmen are using surveys to im- 
press voters. 

—Satellite bookshelf. Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn. 
5:2 p21 Feb. 
Reviews of recent widely-read novels 
from Poland, Bulgaria and Romania. 
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—Satellite bookshelf II. Bhnd. the Irn. 
Crtn. 5:3 p27 March. 

Review of two recent Czech and Hun- 
garian novels. 

—The big loudspeaker. 
Crtn. 5:3 p33 March. 
Facts and figures on Communist propa- 
ganda broadcasts of recent months to 
the free world. 

—Bureaucracy wavers. 
Crtn. 5:1 p25 Jan. 
Analysis of managerial and party morale 
in East European Communist countries. 

—The sound and fury. Bhnd. the Ir. 
Crtn. 5:2 p3 Feb. 

Analysis of new internal and external 
Communist propaganda in connection 
with recent Soviet policy changes. 

—tThis is Radio Free Europe. Bhnd. the 
Irn. Crtn. 5:2 p41 Feb. 

Round-the-clock broadcast schedule and 
script excerpts from Voice of Free 
Hungary. 

BAUER, RAYMOND A. and GLEICHER, Davip 
B. Word-of-mouth communication in 
the Soviet Union. POQ 17:3 p297 Fall. 
Details of word-of-mouth network which 
co-exists with Soviet communications 
systems despite official discouragement. 


BELLO, Francis. The information theory. 
Fortune 48:6 p136 Dec. 
Science develops a new concept of 
information. 


HicBiz, CHARLES E. Wisconsin dailies in 
the 1952 campaign: Space vs. display. 
JQ 31:1 p56 Winter. 


HYMAN, HERBERT and SHEATSLEY, PAUL. 
The political appeal of President Eisen- 
hower. POQ 17:4 p443 Winter. 
Analysis indicates reaction of public to 
candidate personality was more impor- 
tant than presumed issues. 


Kay, HERBERT. Toward an understanding 
of news-reading behavior. JQ 31:1 p15 
Winter. 


Marcu, James G. Husband-wife interac- 
tion over political issues. POQ 17:4 
p461 Winter. 

Experiment on attitude on local, foreign, 
and labor affairs indicates sex-specula- 
tion by policy areas, 


RreceLt, O. W. Residual effects of ex- 
change-of-persons. POQ 17:3 p319 Fall. 


Long-term effects on foreign nationals 
of sojourns in the U.S. are studied. 


Bhnd. the Irn. 


Bhnd. the Irn. 
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Roper, Extmo. American attitudes on 

world organization. POQ 17:4 p405 
Winter. 
Study of major factors in 1953 popula- 
tion attitudes with comments by Thomas 
Finletter, Frank Abrams, Norman Cou- 
sins, Paul Hoffman, Robert Hutchins, 
Mrs. Oswald Lord, Reinhold Niebuhr 
and Owen Roberts. 

SHOWELL, Morris. Political consciousness 
and attitudes in the state of Washington. 
POQ 17:3 p394 Fall. 

Report on the effects of consciousness 
and attitudes and the participation of 
population in governmental activities. 

Wiese, G. D. Some implications of sepa- 
rating opinions from attitudes. POQ 
17:2 p328 Fall. 

Author attempts a differentiation be- 
tween attitudes and opinions and dis- 
cusses the effects of the distinctions. 


Public Relations 


ANONYMovws. Polling the voters for advice 
—and votes. Bus. Wk. 1280 p30 March 
13. 

Congressmen are using surveys as good 
public relations. 

CLeaves, EMery N. Financial public rela- 
tions—pro and con. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 10:2 
p12 Feb. 

Outline of a long range financial public 
relations program. 

Erwin, Ray. Public relations war waged 
over N.Y. Central control. E&P 87:14 
p7 March 27. 

JOHANSON, RoBeERT S. Public relations... . 
on wheels! Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 10:3 p5 
March. 

Design of General Motors traveling 
exhibition. 

KosTKa, Wiliam. ‘Academic freedom’ 
opened my eyes. College Pub. Rel. 
Quarterly 5:2 p24 Jan. 

Case study of how public relations must 
sometimes battle to put across even basic 
American ideals. 

NEWCoMB, ROBERT and SAMMONS, MARG. 
How smart public relations save a com- 
pany’s reputation and employe morale 
in an acute problem with layoffs. Pub. 
Rel. Jrnl. 10:2 pS Feb. 

REED, WALTER W. How should corpora- 
tions give to philanthropic causes? Pub. 
Rel. Jrnl. 10:3 p11 March. 

Advice on how corporations should re- 
act to increasing demands for contri- 
butions. 


JOURNALISM 


te ha tal Po aaa 


QUARTERLY 


STRYKER, Perrin. A slight case of over- 
communication. Fortune 49:3 pl16 
March. 

Can efforts to pass on information in a 
firm go too far? 

WERNER, WiLLIAM G. Can we measure 
up? Pub. Rel. Jrni. 10:1 p6 Jan. 
President of PR society charts oppor- 
tunities for profession internally, exter- 
nally and individually. 


Radio and Television 


ADorNO, T. W. How to look at television. 
Q of FR&T 8:3 p213 Spring. 
A_socio-psychological analysis of TV 
program patterns. 

ALISKY, MARVIN. Mexico City’s competi- 
tive radio market. Inter-American Eco- 
nomic Affairs 7:3 p19 Winter. 

With 28 stations, Mexico City is second 
only to Havana as a competitive center 
of radio broadcasting. 

AnonyMous. A local force: A _ profit 
maker, too. Bus. Wk. 1277 p46 Feb. 20. 
Income and expenses of Michigan tele- 
vision station are examined. 

—Answers to seven basic questions on 
summer radio and TV. Sponsor 8:5 p47 
March 8. 

—Biggers 


recommends cross-promotion 
policy. E&P 87:8 p48 Feb. 20. 


Atlanta publisher recommends that 
papers carry program logs free of 
charge. 

—Color television: Its introductory year 
begins. Bdcstng. 46:1 p91 Jan. 4. 

—Daytime Television. Bdcstng. 46:13 p76 
March 29. 

Number of daytime programs, sponsors 
and listeners increases. 

—Equal-time doctrine for radio and TV is 
a “gentleman’s agreement,” not FCC 
ruling. Ad. Age 25:11 p2 March 15. 

—58% of nation’s families have TV, Niel- 
sen reports. Bdcstng. 46:7 p32 Feb. 15. 
State statistics also given. 

—For a price, the best? Nswk. 43:2 p74 
Jan. 11. 

Prospects for pay-as-you-see television 
are discussed. 

—Free advertising? Bus. Wk. 1273 p148 
Jan. 23. 

Nashville newspapers drop TV, radio 
logs; offer to print as paid advertising. 
—How CIO uses radio to prove “unions 
don’t have horns.” Sponsor 8:1 p34 

Jan. 11. 
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—Jack, be nimble! Time 63:11 p47 March 
#5. 

Cover story on Jack Webb and his suc- 
cess with “Dragnet.” 

—tLee favors ‘hands off policy on com- 
mentators. Bdcstng. 46:8 p53 Feb. 22. 
—McCarthy, Hunt, and Facts Forum. 

Rep. 10:4 p19 Feb. 16. 
Strong criticism of Facts Forum radio 
program and other activities. 

—More elbowroom for TV newscasts. 

Bus. Wk. 1280 p27 March 13. 
CBS introduces morning program in 
competition with NBC; more flexible 
format may lead to better newscasts on 
TV. 

—Nashville papers end free radio-TV 
logs. E&P 87:4 p14 Jan. 23. 

—‘Neurotic, fear-ridden’ broadcasters 
blasted by Ohio radio station head. Ad. 
Age 25:7 pl Feb. 15. 

—QOur respects to Dr. Edward Charles 
Lambert. Bdcstng. 46:3 p24 Jan. 18. 
Salute to University of Missouri profes- 
sor coincides with dedication of new 
commercial television station on that 
campus. 


—Radio’s 1953 time sales net record half- 
billion. Bdcstng. 46:4 p31 Jan. 25. 
Despite growth of television, radio’s 
total volume reaches all-time high. 

—Radio-TV find a home on Capitol Hill. 
Bdcstng. 46:1 p91 Jan. 4. 

Remodeled studios in Senate wing of 
Capitol give better service to broadcast- 
ing industry. 

—Radio, TV take the stage in new McCar- 
thy tempest. Bdcstng. 46:11 p31 March 
45. 

Summary of news developments in the 
McCarthy controversy, followed by tri- 
bute to Edward R. Murrow. 


—Selling newscasts—AP style. 
46:11 p74 March 15. 
News service circulates tips on methods 
used by some member stations in boost- 
ing news revenue. 


—Spot news film said underway. Bdcstng. 
46:9 p31 March 1. 
Minneapolis TV station offers idea for 
speeding up news film distribution. 
—Television in controversy: The debate 


and defense. Nswk. 43:13 p50 March 
29. 


Opinions of networks, stations and Mur- 


Bdcstng. 
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row’s sponsor as to whether TV should 
editorialize or be strictly impartial. 

—tThe baited trap. Time 63:13 p77 March 
29. 

Summary of commentators’ attitudes 
(with emphasis on Murrow) toward 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. 

—The facts about Facts Forum. Demo- 
ratic Digest 1:8 p25 March. 

—The Negro and TV. Our World 9:2 p17 
Feb. 

—The new commissioner of communica- 
tion. New Rep. 130:5 p6 Feb. 1. 
Criticism of “Facts Forum” and nomina- 
tion of Robert E. Lee to FCC. 

—30 years of TV. Coronet 35:4 p43 Feb. 
From Zworykin to color TV, historical 
highlights of television are covered with 
words and pictures. 

-——“To raise the standards of television. . .” 
Television 11:2 p20 Feb. 

Ford Foundation’s experiment with Om- 
nibus is appraised. 

—TV in the courtroom. Nswk. 43:6 p75 
Feb. 8. 

Oklahoma City judge ignores bar asso- 
ciation disapproval to permit TV camera 
in his courtroom. 

—TV: Rainbow’s end is still far off. Bus. 
Wk. 1277 p41 Feb. 20. 

An economic view of the general pros- 
pects for VHF and UHF TV stations. 
—TV spurs postwar economy, doesn’t 
harm other media. Bdcstng. 46:9 p32 

March 1. 

—U.S. television ownership by counties. 
Bdcstng. 46:9 p87 March 1. 

—Why are radio rates low? Sponsor 8:3 
p29 Feb. 8. 

—WKY-TV puts booth in courtroom to 
cover trial. Bdcstng. 46:3 p94 Jan. 18. 
—WSLS-TV films through-the-door trial 
coverage: Bdcstng. 46:7 p64 Feb. 15. 
Day, JoHN. How to make mince-meat 


out of a TV news show. Variety 193:5 
p94 Jan. 6. 


Network newsman lists the “gimmick- 
crazy editor,” meaningless movement, 
and other common enemies of good 
news programs. 

Epwarps, Doucias. Television and the 
news. School Press Review 29:6 pl Jan. 

EHRLICH, BLAKE. British TV: how decor- 
ous can ads get? Rep. 10:2 p29 Jan. 19. 
Review of battles leading to commercial 
TV in Britain. 
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HAMBURGER, PHILIP. Man from Wiscon- 
sin. New Ykr. 30:4 p71 March 20. 
Edward R. Murrow’s half-hour TV pro- 
gram on McCarthy wins strong praise. 

—Television: Man from Indiana. New 
Ykr. 30:2 p87 Feb. 27. 

Tribute to telecast techniques of Elmer 
Davis. 

Hoop, Leon C. Listen to the numbers. 
Sat. Rev. 37:8 p47 Feb. 20. 

Use of radio in public schools is de- 
scribed as “significant educational tool.” 

Kovner, Leo. A sports jackpot for TV. 
Bdcstng. 46:6 p84 Feb. 8. 

Sports fan forms corporation that suc- 
cessfully films football games for de- 
layed broadcast. 

Levin, Harvey J. Social welfare aspects 
of FCC broadcasting license standards. 
Am. Jrnl. of Econ. and Soc. 13:1 p39 
Oct. 

MANNES, Marya. Those d—n commer- 
cials. Rep. 10:5 p40 March 2. 

Critic lists objections to TV commer- 
cials and offers suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

—Tidings of Joy? Rep. 10:1 p32 Jan. 5. 
Summary of TV monitoring project di- 
rected by Dr. Dallas Smythe. 

Poo.e, LYNN. A new scalpel for the acad- 
emy. Sat. Rev. 37:8 p49 Feb. 20. 
Examples of educational telecasting are 
cited, followed by bibliography of audio- 
visual books. 

SARANTOPOULOS, SAM. Radio, TV hit 
stride in Chicago. Quill 42:1 p19 Jan. 
Short summary of news department op- 
erations in nation’s second largest city. 

Se_pes, GitBert. Heckling the hucksters. 
Sat. Rev. 37:5 p28 Jan. 30. 

Public relations counsel criticizes TV 
commercials. 

—The news on television. 
130:3 p7 Jan. 18. 

Critic discusses current offerings in TV 
news and calls for analysis of content. 
SHAYON, RoBerT Lewis. Unusual plays 
wanted—but don’t offend anyone. Sat. 

Rev. 37:7 p32 Feb. 13. 

Critic assails hypocrisy of those saying 
they want “superior” plays for TV. 
St. Cram, Eric. You're the sponsor of 
unique station KFPA. Nation 178:11 

p220 March 13. 
Station in Berkeley, Calif., obtains reve- 
nue from listener-subscribers. 


New Rep. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Stryuires, S. Advertising witchcraft. Chr. 
Cent. 71:6 p169 Feb. 10. 
Trend to far-fetched claims in TV adver- 
tising. 

SyMposiuM. Television advertising today. 
PI 246:5 p57 Jan. 29. 
Re-appraisal of relationships in new 
media by Robert Sarnoff, Matthew 
Luckiesh, Walter P. Burn and Leo Bo- 
gart. 


TANNENBAUM, Percy H. and KERRICK, 
Jean S. Effect of newscast item leads 
upon listener interpretation. JQ 31:1 
p33 Winter. 


WALKER, Jerry. Martin, Barton & Fish: 
Equal air time for all? E&P 87:12 p54 
March 13. 

Senator Joseph McCarthy tries to get 
free network time under very broad in- 
terpretation of Sec. 315. 


WERTENBAKER, CHARLES. The world on 
his back. New Ykr. 29:45 p28 Dec. 26. 
Profile of CBS newsman, Edward R. 
Murrow. 


WHALEY, STorM. Music on radio holds 
own against TV. Bdcstng. 46:5 p82 
Feb. 1. 


Waite, Paut W. Upon the return of El- 
mer Davis on the air. New Rep. 130:3 
p10 Jan. 18. 


Survey Techniques and Media 
Analysis 


ANONYMouS. Left side of newspaper 
front page read first. Sci. News Letter 
65:2 p24 Jan. 9. 

Dr. Brandt compares findings with edi- 
tors’ beliefs. 


EISENSTADT, S. N. Conditions of commun- 
icative receptivity. POQ 17:3 p363 Fall. 
Report of study of low “communicants” 
in Israel society with discussion of re- 
search problems the study raises. 


Forp, Marre and Stier, RuTH. Pretesting 
a pamphlet for reader comprehension. 
Jrnl. of Am. Dietetic Assn. 30:1 p29 
Jan. 

Results and procedure used in connec- 
tion with preparation of Minnesota De- 
partment of Health pamphlet on milk. 


HEER, JoHN. How accurate are farm out- 
look predictions. JQ 31:1 p95 Winter. 
KaTONA, GEorGE. Survey research in Ger- 

many. POQ 17:4 p471 Winter. 
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Areas where empirical survey research SymMpostuM. National pre-election polls 
is now being used in Germany and ma- and forecasts in 1952. POQ 17:4 p531 
terials which are urgently needed. Winter. 

PRoTuHRo, E. Terry, and MELIKIAN, LEVON. Elmo Roper, George Gallup and Archi- 
The California public opinion scale in bald Crossley comment on 1952 election 
an authoritarian culture. POQ 17:3 polling and debate question of whether 
p353 Fall. polls should be analytical or predictive. 
Near eastern cultures are used to test —Public service roles of regional and local 
scale developed in the U.S. to see if resi- polls. POQ 17:4 p549 Winter. 
dence affects patterns of acceptance of Backgrounds and values of specific area 
“authoritarian” items. polls are commented upon during ses- 

Star, SHIRLEY A. Obtaining household sion of public opinion conference. 
opinions from a single respondent. POQ Tocu, Hans. Attitudes of the ‘fifty plus’ 
17:3 p386 Fall. age group: Preliminary considerations 


Discussion of results from recent Chi- toward a longitudinal survey. POQ 17:3 
cago area sample study. p391 Fall. 





“America has taken a conservative turn; very well, that means that for a 
moment the principal responsibility rests with conservatives for maintaining 
the health and vigor of the Great Tradition. But it is also necessary that the 
self-styled liberals do their part. Just as conservatives like Senator Taft did 
essential work in combating the excesses of liberalism for 20 years—and 
did it honorably—so now we require liberals to combat the excesses of bad 
conservatives. And they too should do their work honorably—and with 
some courage. Let them not be crybabies nor merely demagogues of an- 
other color. Let them, too, use the tools of argument and reason. 

“The work of the Liberal Tradition can not be done by a single party or 
a single style of mind. It requires the combined work of thinkers and 
dreamers like Mazzini, fighters like Garibaldi, negotiators like Cavour. It 
requires its poets, those ‘unacknowledged legislators of mankind,’ as Shelley 
called them; it requires its men of practical wisdom in practical affairs. It 
requires all of us who understand and glory in the Liberal Tradition. 

“Are there enough of us? Do we care enough? This is a good question 
for you who have been called ‘the silent generation.’ The noise of the ene- 
mies of the Liberal Tradition is less alarming than the silence of its friends; 
for the noise has been heard before. Our Liberal Tradition has survived 
‘witch hunts’ whose hunters were far more fanatical than those that plague 
us today. Our Liberal Tradition has been denied and betrayed repeatedly, 
from the anti-Catholic Knownothingers of the 1840s to the Ku Klux Klan 
of the 1920s. This story is shameful but not new. It repeats itself but never 
triumphs. The contest is no different today from yesterday. The bigots are 
no more powerful and not armed with new weapons; the Bill of Rights is 
intact; there are no political prisoners in our jails. Then why are so many 
of the friends of the Liberal Tradition either cowed and silent, or noisy on 
false scents?” HENRY R. Luce, Editor-in-Chief, Time, Life and Fortune, 
in commencement address at Temple University. 








A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 


January, February and March 1954 


Edited by Instituut voor Perswetenschap 
aan de Universiteit van Amsterdam 


Assisted by F. Haiderer and E. Fenkart (Aus- 
tria); Marvin Alisky, Indiana (Latin America) 








The International Press Institute organized a meeting of French and German 
editors in Strasbourg. The following communiqué was approved unanimously: 
The press in both Germany and France is called on to achieve a great task in elim- 
inating misunderstandings and prejudices and furthering mutual understanding 
between the two peoples. In pursuit of these aims the press must bring to its work 
objectivity, dignity and an awareness of the responsibilities involved. Journalists 
taking part in the meeting at Strasbourg pledge themselves in a “gentleman’s 
agreement” to observe these principles in their newspapers. 


Publications cited: BSV, Bulletin Schweizerischer Zeitungsverlegerverband (Basel/Zurich); DBP, De 
Buitenlandse Pers (Amsterdam); DJ, De Journalist (Amsterdam) DemJ, The Democratic Journalist, 
organ of the International Organisation of Journalists (Prague); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Pub- 
licite (Paris); EP, Etudes de Presse (Paris); FIEJ, Bulletin d’Informations, Federation Internationale 
des Editeurs de Journaux et Publications (Paris); HA, Hispano Americano (Mexico City); IPI, IPI 
Report (Zurich); NDP, Mededelingen van de Nederlandse Dagbladpers 1945 (The Hague); NNP, De 
Nederlandsche Nieuwsblad Pers (The Hague); RMT, Radiomania Television (Havana); RT, Radio Tele- 
vision (Vienna); WPN, World’s Press News and Advertisers’ Review (London); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag 
und Zeitschriften-Verlag (Wiesbaden). 


Advertising 

ANONYMOUS. Biggest ad boom ever 
known. WPN 51:1302 p20 Feb. 26. 
Press revenue soars 25% in a year. 

—Des sondages au magasin témoin. E 
9:248 p17 Feb. 28. 

Discussion of methods for marketing 
analysis. 

—Development — and its problems — in 
India’s press and advertising. WPN 
51:1297 p22 Jan. 22. 

—Periddicos perfumados. HA 24:609 p21 
Jan. 4. 

In Santiago, Chile, the daily La Nacién 
initiates use of perfumed ads. 

—Publicidad. HA 24:617 p36 March 1. 
Advertising growth in the Caribbean. 

BEARD, JoHN B. Where they hate TV— 
but cannot do without it. WPN 51:1304 
p24 March 12. 
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American advertising men hate tele- 
vision but they have to admit that it 
sells harder and more. 

ENGLAND, FRANK. The world advertising 
mirrored. WPN 51:1303 Suppl. p. xlviii 
March 5. 

British advertising in the past 25 years. 


Circulation 


ANoNyMous. Knebelung der Pressefrei- 

heit durch Postzeitungsliste. ZV 51:4 
p105 Feb. 28. 
Only certain newspapers in Soviet Zone 
of Germany are permitted to be sent by 
post. Other means of transportation are 
forbidden. 


Community Newspapers 


ANpDrREws, W. L. Salute the old guard. 
WPN 51:1303 Suppl p xxvi March 5. 





Articles in Foreign Journals 


Description of the great development of 
the provincial press as a rival power to 
the London newspapers. 

ANonyMous. En honor de Garcia Val- 
seca. HA 24:611 p7 Jan. 18. 
Mexican journalists honor publisher 
Garcia Valseca for his development of 
modern newspaper methods in Mexican 
provinces. 

Lx. Dagblad en Nieuwsblad. NNP 8:2 pl 
Feb. 
Advantages and disadvantages of na- 
tional and community newspapers. 

NIGHTINGALE, KENNETH. Don’t under-esti- 
mate the value of the local weekly news- 
paper. WPN 51:1306 p30 March 26. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ANONYMOUS. La constitution d’un bureau 
central des titres se révéle indispensable. 
E 9:251 p3 March 31. 

Necessity of a central registration of 
newspaper titles. 

—Le procés Humanité-Aurore. 
p3 March 10. 

The trial Humanité-Aurore in the Paris 
press. 


—New censorship threat to Australia’s 
press. WPN 51:1294 p6 Jan. 1. 
Three—and probably four—state gov- 
ernments announce their intention to 
introduce legislation suppressing publi- 
cations “undesirable for public reading.” 

DerrIMAN, J. P. Legal taboos rule British 
court coverage. IPI 2:9 pl Jan. 
Newsmen take restrictions on press—to 
ensure fair trial—for granted; contempt 
of court is the law’s biggest weapon. 

HEINRICHSBAUER, Dr. JURGEN. Zur Selbst- 
verwaltung der Presse. ZV 51:5 p129 
March 15. 51:6 p161 March 31. 
Structure of the German legislation on 
press. 


Rous, JosepH. Le secret professionnel des 
journalistes. E 9:244 p9 Jan. 20. 
The legal background of the journalists’ 
professional secret. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


ANONYMOUS. But length is no criterion 
when it comes to informing the public. 
WPN 51:1301 p16 Feb. 19. 

U.S. editors deplore lack of foreign news 
in British press. 

—The most influential readership possible. 
WPN 51:1298 p33 Jan. 29. 


E 9:249 
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Survey of British banking, financial and 
insurance press. 

BEAVAN, JOHN. J. Beavan recalls changes 
that killed journalism’s Bohemianism. 
WPN 51:1296 p14 Jan. 15. 

Influence of the war on British jour- 
nalism. 

Gorpon, Joun. Another revolution in 
journalism. WPN 51:1303 p16 March 
+ 3 
Journalism now plays more than in past 
times on popular tastes. 

GUTBERLET, JoseF. Grundsiatzliches iiber 
Nachricht und Bericht in der Presse. 
ZV 51:4 p109 Feb. 28. 

Some principles of news reporting in 
newspapers. 

PALMER, RAYMOND. Two-way tests show 
that most of the Nationals are too diffi- 
cult to read. WPN 51:1301 p4 Feb. 19. 
Analysis of British national newspapers 
by Flesch and Gunning methods. 

SANDBERG, HENRI. De buitenlandse be- 
richtgever. DJ 5:1 p10 Jan. 5:2 pl0 
Feb. 

Impressions of a Dutch foreign corre- 
spondent. 

Scuwitters, M. E. Journalistieke typo- 
grafie kan tot bedriegerij leiden. DJ 5:1 
p7 Jan. 

Sensational head lines may deceive 
reader. 

VEEN, Dr. TH. W. vaN. Dutch report 
trials soberly. IPI 2:9 p2 Jan. 

Large home readership and no jury trial 
remove sensational approach to court 
news. 


Education for Journalism 
ANONYMOUS. Is there time for training on 


the big dailies? 
March 10. 

GrotH, Dr. Otto. Zeitungswissenschaft 
und Publizistikwissenschaft. ZV 51:1 
Jan. 15. 

Discussion of the principles of jour- 
nalism. 

HAGEMANN, PROFESSOR Dr. W. Zeitung- 
swissenschaft oder Publizistikwissen- 
schaft. ZV 51:4 p113 Feb. 28. 
Discussion on the subject matter of jour- 
nalism, Newspapers vs. mass communi- 
cations. 

MARTINIDES, LEoNtDAS. Das Institut fiir 
Zeitungswissenschaft an der Universitat 
Wien. ZV 51:6 p177 March 31. 
Journalism at the University of Vienna. 


WPN 51:1303 p36 
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Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 


ANonyMous. “Gentleman’s agreement” at 
Strasbourg. IPI 2:10 pl Feb. 
First of a series of meetings between edi- 
tors of pairs of countries planned by IPI 
brought representative French and Ger- 
man editors together. 


—Giinstige Aufnahme des deutsch-fran- 
z6sischen Pressetreffens. ZV 51:3 p86 
Feb. 15. 

Franco-German meeting of journalists 
got favorable reactions in French press. 


—Japan’s newspapers—where old and new 
work hand in hand. WPN 51:1300 p20 
Feb. 12. 


FLOEDL, KARL. A press conscious of its re- 
sponsibility. FIEJ 6:9 p3 Jan. 
President of Austrian newspaper publi- 
shers reports on press in his country. 


IsHAQ, WaRES. Overseas report; spotlight 
on Turkey. WPN 51:1302 p18 Feb. 26. 
General description of Turkish press. 


Kayser, Jacques. Les probléms de Iin- 
formation devant les Nations Unies. EP 
V:8 p291 Hiver 1953. 

Review of Lopez Report on freedom of 
information for UN commission. 


KoORNICKER, KurT. Journalistische Selbst- 
kontrolle im zwischenstaatlichen Be- 
reich. ZV 51:2 p58 Jan. 31. 

Report on the Franco-German meeting 
of journalists in Strasbourg. 


OPPENBERG, DIETRICH. West Germany’s 
daily papers. WPN 51:1301 p xi Feb. 
19. 

Postwar development has created a 
sound basis for a free and independent 
press. 


PriTTIE, TERENCE. Future of the German 
press. WPN 51:1301 p vi Feb. 19. 
Full freedom of development essential 
if there is to be progress along right 
lines. 


REDING, JosEF. Vergleichende Studie iiber 
den Standort des Journalisten in den 
USA und Europa. ZV 51:3 p73 Feb. 15. 
Comparative study of the position of 
the journalist in the USA and Europe. 

Tuuy, NGuyen Xuan. The conditions 
under which journalists work in Viet- 
Nam. Dem] 4 p4 Feb. 

Communistic view on the press in Viet- 
Nam. 


QUARTERLY 


Government and the Press 


ANoNyMous. Dutch newsman ousted, 
cable held up. IPI 2:11 p7 March. 
Journalist expelled from Indonesia. 

—Threats to freedom take various forms 
in three countries. IPI 2:9 p8 Jan. 
Governmental and legal actions against 
newspapers in Ecuador, Pakistan and 
New South Wales discussed. 

—Toronto paper’s “clean up” campaign 

brings tax threat from mayor. WPN 
51:1295 p23 Jan. 8. 
Globe and Mail lies under threat of tax 
on street-corner boxes because mayor is 
irritated by the paper’s current series of 
pictures on neglected quarters. 

ALDEN, ROBERT. Army press relations a 
casualty in Korea. IPI 2:10 p6 Feb. 
War correspondents in Korea protest 
against certain restrictions on freedom 
of the press. 

Barucu, J. Z. Persvrijheid in Israel. DBP 
16 p15 Jan. 

Freedom of the press in Israel. 

HALLETT, M. Freedom not a tradition. 
IPI 2:10 p7 Feb. 

Latin American press fights a govern- 
ment intolerance rooted in history. 

ScoTT, RICHARD. Press contrasts at Berlin 
and Bermuda. IPI 2:11 pl March. 

Full briefing at a powers conference is 
a sure thing that the objective is propa- 
ganda, not agreement. 

SuLeri, Z. A. Press freedom still precari- 
ous in Pakistan. IPI 2:11 p4 March. 

V. Persvrijheid in een veranderd klimaat. 
Dj 5:3 pl March. 

Dutch journalist expelled from Indo- 
nesia, 


History and Biography 


ANONYMOUS. Marti, 
24:617 p62 March 1. 
Newspaper career of José Marti, father 
of Cuban independence. 

—Muere un gran humorista. HA 24:619 
p62 March 15. 

Biography of Félix Herce, fine arts col- 
umnist for Mexican newspapers and 
magazines, who died March 7. 

—Twenty-five years that have transformed 
our newspapers. WPN 51:1303 suppl 
p xxxiv March 5. 

Development of the British press in 
past 25 years. 


periodista. HA 





Articles in Foreign Journals 


STrurz, Fritz. O6esterreichs Presse von 
1945 bis zur Gegenwart. ZV 51:6 p155 
March 31. 

The Austrian Press 1945-1954. 

T.S.V.P. L’Humanité a cinquante ans. E 
9:251 p7 March 31. 

50 years of L’Humanité. 


Magazines 


KUHN, Erwin. Das Zeitschriftenwesen in 
Oesterreich. ZV 51:6 p159 March 31. 
The periodical press in Austria. 

Lx. Symposion over tijdschriftwezen. 
NNP 8:3 pS March. 

Symposium on development of period- 
ical press in the United States, Great 
Britain and the Netherlands. 


Miscellaneous 


ANONYMOuS. Australian papers in Lon- 
don to get private radio links with home. 
WPN 51:1300 p6 Feb. 12. 

—lIdeologische und wirtschaftliche Un- 
abhangigkeit der Zeitung. ZV 51:5 p131 
March 15. 

Proposal to mention political affiliations 
in directories of the press. 

—Nueva directive de la AMP. HA 24:614 
p6 Feb. 8. 

Mexican Association of Journalists 
chooses 1954-1956 officers and renews 
press freedom commission. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 


ANONYMOUS. British newspapers “too 
alarmed” about commercial radio and 
TV. WPN 51:1297 p6 Jan. 22. 
Scotsman’s mew Canadian proprietor 
gives his impression of British press. 

Hysre, RENE. Le probléme du papier 
journal dans le présent et dans l'avenir. 
E 9:244 p8 Jan. 20. 

The problem of newsprint. 

Hystop, JoHN. “Sudan Star” closes down: 
wartime editor recalls those hectic early 
days. WPN 51:1299 p22 Feb. 5. 
Description of development of only 
(postwar) English language newspaper in 
Sudan. 

LEEFLANG, G. Kostenverlaging der tele- 
communicatie. NDP 7:1 pl Jan. 7:3 
p36 March. 

Expenses for telecommunication could 
be reduced by using international code. 
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MULLER-JaBuscH, M. Berlin editor gives 
viewpoint. IPI 2:10 p12 Feb. 
Editor of Der Abend gives his opinion 
on “Newspaper war in Berlin.” 
SALMON, R. French seek solution to prop- 
erty problem. IPI 2:9 p3 Jan. 
General survey of postwar property 
problems in French press. 


Public Relations 


M. L. Les “Public Relations.” 
p73 Feb. 
General principles of public relations. 


BSV 343 


Radio and Television 


ANONYMOUS. Actividades mexicanas en 
1953. HA 24:609 p42 Jan. 4. 
Roundup of major developments in 
1953 in Mexican television newscasts, 
sports coverage, children’s shows and 
dramas. 

—Ciencia popular con el pregunt6n. RMT 
19:3 p9 March. 

Cuban educator popularizes science on 
television. 

—La télévision au Maroc. E. 9:246 p12 
Feb. 10. 

Morocco makes preparations for TV. 

—La télévision en Allemagne. E 9:249 p5 
March 10. 

Television in Germany. 

—Latest news on television. 
p17 Jan. 

Survey of TV in Western Germany, 
Great Britain and France. 

—Magnifico fue el telemaraton del canal 4. 
RMT 19:1 p8 Jan. 

Cuba gets its first telethon, a 30-hour 
broadcast for charity. 

—Selecci6n de los valorcs....del afio 
1953. RMT 19:2 p7 Feb. 

Outstanding radio and television pro- 
grams and performers in Cuba for 1953 
selected by newspaper columnists. 

Datton, R. H. F. Broadcasting in the 
Gold Coast. RT 1:3 p4 Jan. 

Fiscuer, E. K. UHF in Germany. RT 
1:3 pl Jan. 

FLEMING, PETER. Switch it off, will you, 
dear? BBC 7:4 p200. 

Some reflections on broadcast talks. 

JACQUEMART, NOEL. La télévision est-elle 
un grave danger pour la presse? E 
9:247 p18 Feb. 20. 

Will TV endanger the press? 


FIEJ 6:19 
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Mascuwirz, Eric. Television: the lighter 
side. BBC 7:4 p193. 
Shortage of money and program time 
and other restrictions are major prob- 
lems for TV variety. 

ROSSEL-MAJDAN, K. On the sociology of 
broadcasting. RT 1:3 p18 Jan. 
General survey of Austrian broadcast- 
ing. 

Wa ker, F. D. Here is the news... WPN 
51:1303 p17 March 10. 
The growth of the BBC news service. 
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Survey Techniques and Media 
Analysis 
ANoNyMous. Durham survey shows what 
students read. WPN 51:1305 p21 
March 19. 
Readership research of Durham Univer- 
sity among students. 


PENNOCK, Dr. J. A. and H. Ferro. Mod- 
erne hulpmiddelen ten dienste van het 
dagbladbedrijf. NDP 7:1 pS Jan. 7:2 
p17 Feb. 7:3 p33 March. 

Survey of methods for market and 
opinion research. 
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Financial Report for 1953 Compared with 1952 
RECEIPTS 


Balance from previous year 
AEJ subscriptions 

KTA subscriptions 
Non-member subscriptions 
AASDIJ appropriation 
Single copy sales 
Advertising 

Reprints 

Miscellaneous 


Gross Receipts 


$2,346.50 


1952 
$1,081.63 


1953 
$1,037.26 
$2,271.00 
532.50 
2,475.33 
400.00 
279.75 
1,101.67 
373.86 
9.08 


614.50 


$7,094.72 $7,443.19 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing and Mailing 


Stationery and Office Supplies 

Honoraria and commissions: 
Business Managers 
Assistant Editors 

Back copies 

Copyright fees 

Refunds 

Long distance calls 

Bank charges—checks returned 

Freight and express 

Promotion 

Subscriptions and dues 

Clerical and art work 


Gross Expenditures 
Net Loss on Volume 
Balance on hand at close of year.... 


$5,666.60 


$6,632.78 
227.26 
354.47 
126.71 


116.75 
200.00 
6.75 
16.00 
14.50 
20.46 
45.47 
4.10 
2.00 
376.95 


$7,139.09 
44.37 
$1,037.26 


$8,144.20 
701.01 
$ 336.25 











NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 


News for inclusion in this section . . 


. activities of schools and 


departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
N. Y. Notes for the next issue should reach him by June 25. 





Speakers for AEJ Convention 
In Albuquerque Announced 


Irving Dilliard, editor of the editorial 
page of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, will 
deliver the annual Kappa Tau Alpha lec- 
ture at the convention of AEJ at New 
Mexico Tuesday, Aug. 31. His talk will be 
at a dinner meeting at Mesa Vista Hall, 
headquarters for the convention. 


The program covers Aug. 31 and Sept. 
1 and 2, plus breakfast Sept. 3. High on 
the list of events is a series of reports on 
accreditation and on the work of the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism, to be made by Edward E. Lindsay, 
of the Lindsay-Schaub Newspapers, IIli- 
nois, president of the council; Leslie Moel- 
ler, Iowa, chairman of the accreditation 
committee, and I. W. (Bill) Cole, Illinois, 
executive secretary of the committee. 

Wayne Coy, former chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission and 
now proprietor of radio and television sta- 
tions in Albuquerque and Salt Lake City, 
will address a dinner session at the con- 
vention. Panels include one on departmen- 
tal administration, moderated by Dwight 
Bentel, San Jose State, and one on the 
code of the American Bar Association for 
reporting of court news, moderated by 
Wesley H. Maurer, Michigan. 

Social events include a luncheon in an 
Old Albuquerque restaurant, a Sandia 
mountain steak barbecue, a western-wear 
and fiesta-wear style show for women, and 
a program of pueblo Indian dances. 

Members of the convention committee 
are Keen Rafferty, New Mexico, chair- 
man; George Simmons, AEJ’s president, 
ex-officio; and E. L. Callihan, Southern 


Methodist; Wesley H. Maurer, Michigan; 
Douglas Perry, Temple, and Charles Swan- 
son, formerly of Illinois and now of Cur- 
tis Publishing Co. 


ASNE Endorses Accrediting 
On “High Standards Basis" 


The board of directors of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, at its recent 
meeting in Washington, reaffirmed ASNE’s 
“support of journalism education on a 
high standards basis on a professional lev- 
el.” It specifically disapproved “listing 
ACEJ accredited schools with non-accred- 
ited schools.” 

These views were expressed in a resolu- 
tion restoring ASNE’s annual appropria- 
tion of $500 to the American Council on 
Education for Journalism. Other profes- 
sional groups represented in ACEJ are ex- 
pected to take similar action, now that 
ACEJ has been recognized by the Nation- 
al Commission on Accrediting as the offi- 
cial accrediting agency in the field of pro- 
fessional journalism education. 

Edward Lindsay, editor of the Decatur 
(Ill.) Herald and Review and ASNE rep- 
resentative on the Council, was re-elected 
president of ACEJ at the annual meeting 
held in New York April 18. Walter White, 
publisher of the Lincoln (Neb.) Star, who 
replaces Joyce Swan as ANPA representa- 
tive, was named vice-president. Fred Sie- 
bert, one of the two AASDJ representa- 
tives, will continue as secretary-treasurer. 

The Council re-elected I. W. Cole as 
executive secretary of the Accrediting 
Committee, on a half-time basis, and ap- 
proved plans for the publication of a guid- 
ance brochure in journalism. 
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Vernon Frost, University of 
Washington Director, Dies 

Prof. Vernon R. Frost, 51, director of 
the School of Communications at the Uni- 
versity of Washington since October 1952, 
died at his home March 30 after an illness 
of six months. 

A widely known former newspaper 
owner and editor in the Pacific Northwest, 
he had been a member of the journalism 
faculty since 1945. 

Professor Frost was graduated from the 
university in 1926 with a journalism major. 
Borrowing money, he bought a newspaper 
at Cheney and repaid the loan within three 
years. He later owned five other weeklies 
in Washington and Idaho, selling his last 
in 1952. He was past president of the 
Idaho State Editorial Association. 

Especially interested in advertising 
courses, he started an advertising sequence 
for journalism students in 1946, and the 
first graduates established the Vernon R. 
Frost Award in his honor. He was western 
vice president of Alpha Delta Sigma. 


Brigham Young Department 
Observes Twentieth Anniversary 

The twentieth anniversary of the De- 
partment of Journalism at Brigham Young 
University was celebrated with a banquet 
attended by representatives of publishing 
and broadcasting industries and educa- 
tional institutions in Utah. 

The gathering was addressed by Dean 
Carlton Culmsee of the school of arts 
and sciences at Utah State Agricultural 
College, who was a member of the depart- 
ment’s faculty during its first year, 1933- 
34. The program paid honor to the late 
Harrison R. Merrill, former Utah and 
Idaho editor, who was founder of the 
department and its head until 1938. 


Nebraska Notes Sixty Years 
Of Journalism Classes 

The sixtieth anniversary of the first 
classes in journalism at the University of 
Nebraska was observed April 30 and May 
1 by the School of Journalism in Lincoln. 
A regional meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Editorial Writers was held in 
connection with the celebration. Among 
those participating was Vermont Royster, 
of the editorial page of the Wall Street 
Journal, Journalism Day speaker. 
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Medill Gets New Quarters— 
Doubles Its Present Space 

Spacious new quarters are being made 
ready for the Medill School of Journalism 
in Fisk Hall, a large building on the Lake 
Michigan shore on the Evanston campus 
of Northwestern University. 

About $150,000 is being spent in reno- 
vation and fitting laboratories. Work is 
expected to be completed by the end of the 
summer, and moving will be completed in 
time for the opening of the fall quarter. 

“It will give us about twice the space 
we now have,” said Dean Kenneth E. 
Olson. 

In the basement will be the laboratories 
fitted with the latest types of photographic, 
typographical and mechanical equipment; 
newspaper files, reading rooms and a stu- 
dent lounge. 

Space will be provided on the grcund 
floor for faculty offices, classrooms, semi- 
nar rooms, a new magazine laboratory, 
two advertising laboratories and a research 
laboratory. 

On the second floor will be laboratories 
for reporting, news editing, television and 
radio; a large auditorium, classrooms, fac- 
ulty offices and a reference library. 

The third floor will be given to class- 
rooms and faculty office space, and there 
will be a large classroom on the fourth 
floor. 


Four-Story, $350,000 Building 
Voted for Maryland Department 


The Maryland state legislature has 
passed a bill authorizing an expenditure 
of $350,000 for construction of a building 
for the Department of Journalism and 
Public Relations at the University of 
Maryland. 

The four-story building, when ready for 
occupancy by September 1955, will have 
complete facilities for the department, in- 
cluding offices, classrooms and _ labora- 
tories. The four student publications and 
the student radio station, WMUC, will be 
housed in the building. 

Also included will be offices for the 
Maryland Press Association and the Uni- 
versity press. 

Present plans put the site of the build- 
ing on the north side of the Administra- 
tion building, according to Alfred A. Cro- 
well, head of the Department of Journal- 
ism and Public Relations. 





News Notes 


Mason, Kelly Retire after 
Long Teaching Careers 


Two of the East’s prominent journalism 
professors retired at the end of the 1953- 
54 academic year. 

Gregory Mason, chairman of the De- 
partment of Journalism at New York Uni- 
versity, reached the institution’s automatic 
retiremer.’: age of 65. His plans called for 
leaving with his wife on an extended trip 
abroad shortly after his last class May 12. 

Eric P. Kelly, professor of journalism at 
Dartmouth College, is retiring after 33 
years of service. Before starting teaching, 
he had 15 years experience on tl:e Boston 
Herald and Transcript and other papers. 

Professor Kelly wrote 14 books while at 
Dartmouth. In 1929, The Trumpeter of 
Krakow won the Newberry Medal as most 
distinguished book of the year for young 
people. His most recent book, Jn Clean 
Hay, was published in a deluxe edition last 
Christmas. 


Quintus Wilson Starts 
Fulbright Project in Japan 

Dr. Quintus C. Wilson, professor and 
head of the Journalism Department at the 
University of Utah, left in March for a 
six-month stay in Japan under a Fulbright 
grant. He will study the operation of Japa- 
nese newspapers and the flow of news 
between the United States and Japan. 

Former managing editor of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, Dr. Wilson established the 
Utah department in 1948. He is a gradu- 
ate of Iowa State College and received 
his advanced degrees at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Corrections in Directory 
Requested by Beth 


Elmer F. Beth, secretary-treasurer of 
AEJ, requests that members bring the Di- 
rectory in the Winter 1954 JoURNALISM 
QUARTERLY up to date by adding “Ph.D.” 
following the names of Robert Cranford, 
James L. C. Ford, Edward C. Lambert, 
Paul Lyness, Oliver R. Smith and Walter 
A. Steigleman. 

“A.B.” should be added to the listing 
for Charles E. Barnum. 

Herbert E. Clark has left teaching and 
is now on the Marengo (Iowa) Pioneer- 
Republican. 


Wolseley Speaks for J-Schools 
Before Business Editors 


Prof. Roland E. Wolseley suggested 
ways to increase cooperation between 
schools of journalism and business publi- 
cations in an address February 24 at an 
editorial clinic of the Eastern Conference 
of the Associated Business Publications in 
New York City. 


Chairman of the magazine practice de- 
partment at Syracuse University, Profes- 
sor Wolseley spoke as representative of 
the six universities whose schools and de- 
partments of journalism have been elected 
to associate membership in ABP. 

Professor Wolseley also emphasized that 
schools already are doing much to pre- 
pare students for careers in business 
journalism. 

“It is a serious mistake,” he said, “to 
think that a school of journalism that does 
not have a battery of courses containing 
the name ‘business publication’ is doing 
nothing or little about such training. In 
my Opinion, at least... the mistake would 
be in offering a lot of specialized courses. 

“For journalism is journalism; the prin- 
ciples of it apply to all media. A few 
courses will take care of the special 
problems.” 


Michigan Sociologist Confers 
On Research at Minnesota 


Dr. Morris Janowitz, professor of soci- 
ology, University of Michigan, spent three 
days in late May at the University of 
Minnesota in conferences with School of 
Journalism staff members on research prob- 
lems. On recommendation of the School 
of Journalism, the appointment was made 
through the Social Science Research 
Center at Minnesota. 

This was Dr. Janowitz’s second visit to 
the Minnesota campus. He spoke on the 
utilization and effects of radio and TV 
broadcasting in the 1952 presidential cam- 
paign on the occasion of the School of 
Journalism’s radio and TV _ conference, 
held in February in cooperation with the 
Northwest Radio and TV News Editors 
Association. He is an expert in communi- 
cations problems and the author of The 
Community Press in an Urban Setting, as 
well as co-editor of Reader in Public Opin- 
ion and Mass Communications. 
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Race-Label Fight Wins 
Award at Lincoln University 

For spear-heading the Chicago City 
Club’s fight to have newspapers discon- 
tinue race-labeling in news stories, Her- 
bert Bebb, Chicago attorney, was granted 
one of six Headliner Week awards by Lin- 
coln University in April. 

The School of Journalism at Lincoln 
also made awards for “significant contri- 
butions to better human relations” to Time 
magazine, the Chicago Daily News and the 
Southern Patriot. Merit citations for out- 
standing performance in journalism went 
to John H. Sengstacke, Chicago Defender 
Jet, Tan, Hue and Copper Romance, and 
to John H. Johnson, publisher of Ebony, 
publisher. 


Campbell Speaks at Southwest 
J-Congress in Oklahoma 

Dr. Laurence Campbell, dean of the 
School of Journalism, Florida State Uni- 
versity, was a major speaker on the pro- 
gram of the twenty-fourth Southwest Jour- 
nalism Congress in March. Oklahoma A. 
and M. College was host for the meeting. 

George E. Simmons of Tulane, president 
of the Association for Education in Jour- 


nalism, was elected faculty president to 
succeed James C. Stratton, of Oklahoma 
A. and M. Other faculty officers named 


were Eugene Schooley of Hardin-Sim- 
mons, vice president, and Warren Agee, 
Texas Christian University, secretary. 


Northwestern Installs 
Closed-Circuit TV 


A closed-circuit television system, de- 
signed for student TV training, will be 
placed in operation this summer at North- 
western University. 

Engineers will install the first complete 
set of equipment—cameras, film projector 
and accessories—in a studio in Kresge 
Centennial hall, a $2,300,000 classroom 
and office building now being constructed 
on the Evanston campus. In the fall, a 
second completely equipped studio will be 
installed in another building. 

First use of the installation will be for 
the Medill school of journalism’s summer 
television news institute and the speech 
school’s television institute, both conduct- 
ed from mid-June to the end of July. 

The second set of cameras, film projec- 
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tor and accessories will be installed in an- 
other studio to be constructed in Fisk hall, 
where the journalism school will move 
when Fayerweather hall, its present home, 
is razed next October. 

The Centennial hall studio will be used 
jointly by the speech and journalism 
schools until the second set of facilities is 
installed, after which it will be used en- 
tirely for speech school classes. Each 
school thus will have its own TV installa- 
tion, which will make possible the adapta- 
tion of studios and equipment to the spe- 
cial training requirements of each. 


Internship Program 
Inaugurated at Denver 


Establishment of a new journalism in- 
ternship program for students at the Uni- 
versity of Denver has been announced by 
Wilson B. Key Jr., head of the depart- 
ment. The new program is designed to 
give senior students in the department on- 
the-job training in three major fields of 
journalism: daily newspapers, weekly pa- 
pers, and public relations. 

Students in the program will spend nine 
weeks with three different organizations in 
the Denver area, engaging in such diverse 
tasks as reporting, editing, newswriting, 
copyreading and printing. At the end of 
his internship, each student will prepare a 
comprehensive report on his nine-week ac- 
tivity as a trainee journalist. 

Participating in the program are the 
Denver Post, the Intermountain Jewish 
News, the Littleton Independent and the 
public relations department of the Colo- 
rado Medical Association. 


J-Teachers of 15 Texas 
Junior Colleges Meet 


Journalism teachers of 15 junior col- 
leges held a first meeting at the University 
of Texas in February. The group peti- 
tioned the faculty of the School of Jour- 
nalism to make arrangements for a sec- 
ond meeting in the fall. 

Delegates worked on common problems 
of Texas junior and senior colleges in 
offering journalism courses. Paul J. Thomp- 
son, school director, said the junior col- 
lege teachers “are particularly interested 
in building courses which will be recog- 
nized for credit when students transfer 
to senior colleges or universities.” 





News Notes 


Four Top Industrial Editors 
Speak in Syracuse Series 

Four leaders of the American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Editors lectured about 
their work at a spring series of evening 
lectures for students of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity School of Journalism and others 
interested in the industrial journalism 
field. 

The speakers were Elmer Applegit of 
Socony Vacuum, New York, education 
committee chairman of AAIE; Mrs. Ellen 
W. Van Dusen of Crouse-Hinds, Syracuse, 
vice president of AAIE; W. L. Peck of 
Revere Copper and Brass, Rome, N. Y., 
new president of AAIE, and W. B. Tal- 
man of the Texas Co., New York, past 
president of AAIE. 

Association officers said they viewed the 
series, first of its kind, as a pilot project 
which will guide them in planning educa- 
tional cooperation with other journalism 
schools. 


NYU Decides to Start 
Communication Arts Group 

New York University has decided to es- 
tablish a curriculum for a “Communica- 
tion Arts Group,” to begin in the fall. The 


step is towards formation of a School of 
Communication Arts, according to Greg- 
ory Mason, chairman of NYU’s Journal- 
ism Department. 

The group will comprise four depart- 
ments—Journalism, Dramatic Art, Motion 
Pictures and Radio. Prof. John Tebbel, 
vice-chairman of journalism, served on the 
university committee creating the new 
program, and the Journalism Department 
is expected to be a keystone of the new 
group, since it outnumbers the other three 
departments combined. 


ADS Midwest Region 
Meets at lowa City 


About 60 representatives from 13 chap- 
ters of Alpha Delta Sigma, professional 
advertising fraternity, attended the mid- 
western regional convention at the State 
University of Iowa in April. 

Among the speakers were Frank B. Sen- 
ger, University of Illinois, midwestern vice 
president of ADS; Philip Ward Burton, 
national president of the fraternity, head 
of advertising at the Syracuse School of 
Journalism; and Robert O. Buzbee, School 
of Journalism, University of Missouri. 


New Scholarships, Internshi 
Program Announced by Schools 

Publisher James H. Ottaway and the 
School of Journalism at Syracuse Univer- 
sity have announced an internship pro- 
gram to train juniors for business-side 
work on newspapers and radio. The Otta- 
way Newspapers are published in Platts- 
burgh, Oneonta, and Endicott, N. Y., and 
Stroudsburg, Pa., and own three radio 
stations. 

A minimum of three interns in the 
School of Journalism will be selected, two 
for newspaper and one for radio. They 
will work this summer for the Ottaway 
Newspapers at pay of $50 a week. Dean 
Wesley C. Clark said it is expected that 
the plan will be continued in future years. 

The following institutions have an- 
nounced scholarships: 


University of Minnesota—A $100 schol- 
arship for a junior journalism student will 
be given annually by the Northwestern In- 
dustrial Editors Association. 


University of North Dakota—The Sig- 
ma Delta Chi chapter this spring offered a 
tuition scholarship to the outstanding male 
high school newspaper staffer in the state. 


University of Oklahoma—The Shirley 
Stone memorial scholarship, first in the 
school to be offered exclusively to women 
students, has been established by Chi 
Omega. The $50 scholarship honors a 
sophomore journalism major who was 
killed Christmas Day in an automobile ac- 
cident. Established on a five-year basis, it 
will go to a sophomore woman major for 
use in her junior year. 


University of Texas—Five scholarships 
of $200 each for freshmen planning a 
journalism major will be given next fall 
and annually thereafter. The gift is being 
made by the George W. Brackenridge Es- 
tate, whose trustees are affiliated with the 
San Antonio Express and Evening News. 
Mr. Brackenridge served 25 years on the 
University board of regents. 


University of Wyoming—Carl A. Rott, 
Sheridan Press publisher and past presi- 
dent of the Wyoming Press Association, 
has established an annual scholarship of 
$150. The award will be made to an en- 
tering journalism freshman, preference be- 


ing given to a student from the Press 
trade-area. 
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New Extension Department 
Holds Seminars in Wisconsin 


Two seminars of two days each were 
introduced this spring in an expansion of 
the public service program of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin School of Journalism. 

Thirty circulation managers from the 
non-metropolitan Wisconsin dailies at- 
tended such a meeting at the university in 
March. “New Markets for Advertising” 
was the theme of the other seminar, for 
advertising managers. In addition, a con- 
ference for editors of co-op publications 
was sponsored with the Cooperative 
League of the U. S. A. 

The meetings were undertaken by the 
recently established Department of Jour- 
nalism in the University’s Extension Divi- 
sion. Assistant Prof. Clarence A. Schoen- 
feld, designated chairman of the new de- 
partment, also serves as assistant director 
of the division. Staff members include 
Robert G. Lindsay and John B. Adams. 

Besides conferences, the new depart- 
ment will direct journalism correspon- 
dence courses and adult classes. 


STAFF CHANGES 


University of California—Charles M. 
Hulten, for the past 12 years an official of 
the international information program and 
the Department of State, was visiting pro- 
fessor during the spring semester in the 
Department of Journalism. He taught a 
new course, “Theories and Problems in the 
Conduct of International Information 
Programs.” 


University of Illinois—Dr. Charles E. 
Swanson, assistant dean of the Division of 
Communications, resigned to join the De- 
velopment Division of the Research De- 
partment, Curtis Publishing Company, in 
April. Dr. Swanson also served as research 
professor in the university’s Institute of 
Communications. Previously, he was an 
assistant professor for two yea:s at San 
Diego State College, and for more than 
four, director of the Research Division of 
the University of Minnesota’s School of 
Journalism. 


Long Island University—Arthur Settel, 
of the news and special features division, 
National Broadcasting Company, has been 
named instructor in radio and television. 
Former special writer for the Brooklyn 
Eagle, he was public relations director for 
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the High Commissioner for Germany and 
served for several years as a correspondent 
in Asia and Europe. 


University of Nebraska—Leslie John 
Martin, research associate in journalism at 
the University of Minnesota, where he is 
receiving his Ph.D. degree in political sci- 
ence, has been named assistant professor 
of journalism. A graduate of the Ameri- 
can University in Cairo, Egypt, he has 
edited various newspapers and periodicals 
in the Middle East. He was a graduate 
assistant in journalism at the University of 
Oregon before transferring to Minnesota 
to complete his graduate studies. 

Robert Schlater, A.B., Nebraska, and 
M.S. in J., Columbia, was named instruc- 
tor in journalism for the spring semester 
to replace William H. Hice, now at the 
University of Wichita. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—Verne E. 
Edwards, Jr., assistant professor, has been 
named chairman of the Journalism De- 
partment to replace Roy E. Carter, Jr., 
associate professor, who has resigned after 
two years on leave to accept a position at 
North Carolina. Edwards, who has been 
acting chairman in Carter’s absence, for- 


merly taught at Washington State College 
for three years. He holds the M.S. degree 
from Wisconsin, and his newspaper ex- 
perience includes service on the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union and six middlewest- 
ern dailies. 


COURSE CHANGES 


Oklahoma A. and M.—A Master of 
Science in Industrial Communications de- 
gree has been established. The M.S. in 
Journalism will still be offered too, but the 
new degree better describes the school’s 
graduate work combining journalism and 
commerce studies. 

A course in public relations, from the 
executive rather than practitioner’s point 
of view, has been started. It is designed 
for commerce and other students who ex- 
pect to undertake management responsi- 
bilities and therefore need an understand- 
ing of public relations. 


State College of Washington—H. V. Al- 
ward, Jr., coordinator of journalism, has 
announced three new courses—Law of 
Mass Communications, Public Informa- 
tion and Technical Journalism. 





News Notes 


NOTES 


University of lowa—An address, “The 
Effect of the Press on Johnny's Educa- 
tion,” given by Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, 
director of the School of Journalism, be- 
fore the Iowa Council for Better Educa- 
tion, was published in the Feb. 1 issue of 
Vital Speeches. 


Prof. William E. Porter, head of the 
magazine sequence, has been named a 
special consultant to the Engineering Col- 
lege Magazine Association. He will criti- 
cize each issue of magazines published by 
36 engineering schools. 


Lincoln University—The School of 
Journalism’s annual survey of Negro news- 
papers showed that 202 commercial Ne- 
gro papers were operating at the end of 
1953. Ten started during the year, while 
12 were discontinued. The figure includes 
193 weeklies, four semiweeklies, three bi- 
weeklies, and two dailies. Alabama led 
with 19 papers. 


University of Maryland—J. Russell 
Wiggins, managing editor of the Washing- 
ton Post, has been appointed a member of 
the Maryland Press Association’s educa- 
tion committee, which advises the univer- 
sity administration on development of the 
Department of Journalism and Public Re- 
lations. 


Memphis State College—A new high 
enrollment in journalism in this Tennessee 
school—250 students—was recorded third 
quarter and a journalism major “is in the 
wind,” said Dr. William H. Taft, associate 
professor of journalism and copyreader 
for the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
The college, shifting to the semester plan 
next fall, will offer 14 three-hour classes 
in journalism. 


University of Nebraska—The School of 
Journalism has begun publication of a 
quarterly bulletin, The NHSPA Round 
Table, for the Nebraska High School Press 
Association. The printed quarterly re- 
places a mimeographed newsletter the 
school formerly prepared for the associa- 
tion. 


Northwestern University—Representa- 
tives of 35 states and Canada were ex- 
pected at a seminar for television news 
men, sponsored by the Medill School and 
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the Radio-Television News Directors As- 
sociation. Among the subjects on the 
agenda was the challenge of color to tele- 
vision news. 

Dean Kenneth E. Olson is author of the 
first textbook on journalism to be pub- 
lished in the Greek language. It was pub- 
lished by a firm in Athens and describes 
modern trends in Greek journalism. Dean 
Olson spent three months last year in 
Greece and Turkey teaching journalism 
and advising newspapermen on their prob- 
lems. 


Pennsylvania State University—A series 
of readership surveys of Pennsylvania 
weekly newspapers was inaugurated dur- 
ing the spring semester by the Department 
of Journalism. The surveys, made in co- 
operation with the Pennsylvania Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association, are being su- 
pervised by Dr. James W. Markham as 
part of the work of his graduate course in 
Communications Research Methods. Inter- 
viewing is done by students enrolled in the 
course in Problems of Publishing, taught 
by Robert O. Shipman. 


Syracuse University—Prof. Roland E. 
Wolseley is author of Face to Face with 
India, issued in April. It presents some of 
India’s major problems—unemployment, 
illiteracy, ill health, agricultural under-de- 
velopment among others—through the 
stories of the lives of people affected by 
them. 

A “new kind of travel book,” How to 
Make Friends Abroad, by Robert Root, 
associate professor, was published recent- 
ly by Association Press. The author, a for- 
mer correspondent in Europe and Asia, 
considers the attitudes Americans encoun- 
ter overseas, analyzes the truth and un- 
truth of foreign stereotypes, and suggests 
answers that can be given to anti-Ameri- 
can expressions. 


University of Wisconsin—Prof. Charles 
Higbie has been awarded a summer re- 
search grant by the university for research 
in developing criteria for judging daily 
newspaper performance in presenting elec- 
tion campaign news. 

Prof. Scott M. Cutlip will give a series 
of 15 lectures on public relations July 5- 
17 at a conference of utility executives 
from the Pacific Northwest, at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
Financial Report for 1953 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1953 $3,813.47 
2—1952 Regular dues @ $7.50 
336—1953 Regular dues @ $7.50 
23—1953 Regular dues @ $4.00 
8—1953 Senior Associate dues @ $7.50 
2—1953 Senior Associate dues @ $4.00 
25—1953 Junior Associate dues @ $3.50 
175—1954 Regular dues @ $7.50 
4—1954 Senior Associate dues @ $7.50 
14—1954 Junior Associate dues @ $3.50 
1—Mailing List @ $7.00 
75—Placement Bureau registrations @ $3.00, 1953 
28—Placement Bureau registrations @ $3.00, 1954 


Placement i fee collected (for placements made in 1952 
3) 


Miscellaneous: 
1—“Drop Penalty” fee @ $5.00 
AASDI Contribution to office support 
Bank charge to cash foreign check 
ASJSA Contribution to office support (for 1952). 50.00 





Total Receipts 5,320.65 


Total Cash Available $9,134.12 


EXPENDITURES 


Office Equipment and Supplies 

Postage 

Printing 

Stenographic Assistance 

Telephone and Telegraph 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 

Convention Expense 

Honorarium: Editor, JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 1953... .$300.00 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1953 


Fidelity Bond 
Placement Bureau: Printing 
Postage 
Honorarium (Director), 
1953 


PP lhe on 1952 
placement 


Supplies 





Total Expenditures $4,729.53 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1953 $4,404.59 
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ASSOCIATION OF ACCREDITED SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 
, OF JOURNALISM 


Financial Report for 1953 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1953 $1,468.13 
40 - School dues @ $50.00, 1953 
Saturday Evening Post, book royalties 


Total Receipts 2,104.16 


Total Cash Available 3,572.29 


Telephone and Telegraph 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 

American Council on Education dues, 1953 

Honoraria: QUARTERLY Editor, 1953 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1953 


Investment for JOURNALISM QUARTERLY* 
American Council on Education for Journalism 


Association for Education in Journalism, support of central 
Office, 1953 


Total Expenditures 1,427.51 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1953 $2,144.78 


*Total invested in the Douglas County Building and Loan Association of Lawrence, 
Kansas, as of December 31, 1953, including principal and all interest earned 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF JOURNALISM SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Financial Report for 1953 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand January 1 $259.71 
Received, dues from 35 members 


Total Receipts $779.71 


EXPENDITURES 
Carlisle & Co., Reno, Nev., for printing 
Postage, telegrams, etc. 
Register Pub. Co., Brookings, S. D., printing 
N. D. U. Press, printing 
Balfour & Co., awards 
A. E. J., central office expense 


Total Expenditures $758.01 


Balance on Hand, December 31 
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PAID-UP AEJ MEMBERSHIP 
At the Close of Business on December 31 of Each Year 
(Before 1951, figures are for American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 


AEJ Account with JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1953 


Balance due JOURNALISM QUARTERLY at close of year, 1952 $ 770.50 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY share of: 
2—1952 Regular dues collected in 1953 @ $7.50 
336—1953 Regular dues collected in 1953 @ $7.50 
23—1953 Regular dues collected in 1953 @ $4.00 
8—1953 Senior Associate dues collected in 1953 @ $7.50 
2—1953 Senior Associate dues collected in 1953 @ $4.00 
25—1953 Junior Associate dues collected in 1953 @ 
175—1954 Regular dues collected in 1953 @ $7.50 
4—1954 Senior Associate dues collected in 1953 @ $7.50 
14—1954 Junior Associate dues collected in 1953 @ $3.50 


RASH aR RR@ 
SSSSSSSS8S 


2,247.50 


$3,018.00 
2,271.00 


Balance due JOURNALISM QUARTERLY at close of year, 1953 $ 747.00 





Back Copies Needed Urgently 


These copies of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY have been requested by libraries 
wishing to complete their files: 


1924-30 (Vol. I through VII)—AlIl numbers 
1932 (Vol. IX) December 

1933 (Vol. X) December 

1947 (Vol. XXIV) September 

1952 (Vol. XXIX) Winter 

1953 (Vol. XXX) Winter, Fall 


If you have copies of any of these dates that are not in use, or if you 
wish to sell a series of issues that contains most of the copies desired, 
please write to the address below. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY will pay .75 
per copy. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


School of Journalism, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 














TWO McGRAW-HILL LEADERS | 


For Journalism and 
Advertising Courses 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING. New Sixth Edition 


By ARTHUR JUDSON BrewsTeER, formerly Head, Department of Adver- 
tising, Syracuse University; Herpert HALL PaLmer, Head of Depart- 
ment of Marketing and Advertising, University of Rhode Island; and 
Ropert G. INGRAHAM, Vice-president and Advertising Director, Katha- 
rine Gibbs School. 480 pages, $5.50. 


The new sixth edition of an introductory advertising book that has become 
a winner in the advertising and marketing field. Simple, understandable, 
teachable . . . it covers advertising’s connection with history and econom- 
ics as well as how advertising is prepared and brought to the customer. 
The new edition is up-to-date, including television and the operations of 
the Advertising Council. 


Student's Workbook for INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING, 
also new sixth edition, $2.50 


HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISING THAT SELLS 


By Crype Bepe.i, Advertising Educator and Consultant; Northwestern 
University; formerly Advertising Manager, Marshall Field and Com- 
pany; Sales and Merchandising Counsel, James O. McKinsey and 
Company; N. W. Ayer and Son; Director of Sales and Advertising, 
Butler Brothers. Second edition. 523 pages. $6.50. 


Provides a systematic and methodical approach to creative advertising 
which can save time and consistently increase effectiveness. As a how-to- 
do-it book, it makes clear the techniques of creating interest and desire on 
the part of the reader, how to make copy ring with conviction, and how to 
ask for action. The book discusses in detail the problems of the advertising 
copywriter, the tools with which he works, the elements of selling strategy, 
and the methods of applying them to produce effective ads. Not only does 
the book tell what copy should do, but also how it can be made to do it. 





send for | McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


copies on 


approval | 33) West 42nd St. 








New York 36, N.Y. 
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THE ART OF 
NEWS COMMUNICATION 


By CHILTON R. BUSH 
Stanford University _—— 











Covering news writing for newspaper and radio, 

ton this book teaches the student how to write news as it 

App le is being written for the best newspapers and the 
Century press associations. The opening chapters discuss 
reading and listening behavior, and explain the 

Crofts, Inc. conditions that restrict communication between the 
Publishers of writer and reader-listener. The problems of both 
THE NEW CENTURY newspaper and radio are illustrated by actual ex- 
CECLOPEDIA OF NAMES amples. Readability formulas are explained and 
evaluated. The exercises, correlated with each chap- 

3 West 32nd St. ter, include news story assignments, problems of 


New York 1, N. Y. news analysis, and quizzes on style. 246 pp., $2.50. 











Many of America’s best known writers 
reveal their tested techniques 
and strategies in 


KEYS TO SUCCESSFUL 
INTERVIEWING 
By STEWART HARRAL 


O GET the right answers, you must ask the right questions. 
Here’s the first book of its kind to tell you how it’s done. Here’s 
advice by some of the country’s most successful writers and newsmen, 
including Walter Duranty, Ben Hecht, Arthur Krock, Waldemar 
Kaempftert, Edward Mowery, and many others. This is a hard-hitting, 
practical manual, with hundreds of tips, new angles and approaches. 
Order your copy today. Send check or money order for $3.75 to 
UNIveERSITY OF OKLAHOMA Press, Dept. S7, Norman, Oklahoma. 














Good Teachers al Good ie 
Meet at AEJ Placement Bureau 


ae bers 
sor jena, end al apn ee : 


ASE. J. urmnen — De To Want 

a Better Joh? : 
© We: sedil your daid’ promptly and confide... 
tially to employers who have jobs open. i 


° phe 6 oP pgp aad? ee "pre- 
ferred” list—equal treatment for all. 


© You pay only one percent of first year's sal- 
“ * aty on the new job. 


ee ee ee 
| years: 


“ScuooL DIRECTOR — Here's 
‘What You De te. Fill Your Vacancy: 


© Service is FREE to you—no fee charged. 
: bcm ak cy gas pnt 


© We sénd you promptly data about availdble 
~~* teachers of & journciiisms, radio, TV, advertis- 
ee perce hae eee ee 


+ Bry soot oan. Et member. k 


AE. J Placement Burean | iy 
| ‘ELMER F. BETH, Director 


‘William Allen White Schoo! of loumaliem 























Featuring 
Macmillan Journalism Joxts 
INTRODUCTION TO JOURNALISM 
by F. Fraser Bond 


Here is a thorough yet compact survey of the entire-field of American 
journalism in relation to a// the present-day mass media of communica- 
tion, The text shows that, although the newspaper continues to be the 
historic medium of journalism, other fields of journalistic opportunity 
aré arising and expanding yearly. For example, there is an. unusually 
complete treatment of television. Among the outstanding illustrations, 
there are half-tone sequences that tell complete pictorial stories in them- 
selves, including a series of on-the-spot photographs-at the New York 
Herald Tribune showing the process of making a newspaper. 


1954 358 pp. $4.50 


UNDERSTANDING PUBLIC OPINION 
by Curtis D. MacDougall 


An excellent guide for newspapermen and newspaper readers, this read- 
able text relates the study of public opinion to the broader background 
of human and social behavior. By placing the emphasis on the “why” of 
public opinion, Dr. MacDougall explains to the student how public 
opinion is formed and analyzes its causes in specific instances. He uses 
many examples from recent history which make theoretical points at the 
same time both keen and understandable. 


1952 698 pp. $5.00 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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